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Art. 1. A Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the Interior of 
that Country, executed under the Orders of the British Govern. 
ment, in the Years 1809 and 1810; in which are included an Ac- 
count of the Portuguese Settlements on the East Coast of Africa, 
visited in the course of the Voyage; a concise Narrative of late 
Events in Arabia Felix, and some Particulars respecting the 
Aboriginal African Tribes, extending from Mosambique to the 
Borders of Egypt ; together with Vocabularies of their respective 
Languages, illustrated with (by) a Map of Abyssinia, numerous 
Engravings, and Charts. By Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
4to. pp. 580. 51. 5s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1814. 

Artes having noticed the important share which was oc- 

cupied by this enterprising and intelligent traveller in the 

narrative of Lord Valentia’s voyages, (see our Review for 
July 1810, p. 234.) we added, not without great pleasure and 
the anticipation of highly interesting results, the information of 
his then recent appointment by the British government as the 
bearer of presents and dispatches from his Majesty to the 
Emperor of Abyssinia, with a view to the possible opening of 
some commercial communication with the people of that 
country. We had, indeed, the summary decision of the East 
India Directors against the indulgence of any very sanguine 
expectation from such an opening, on the score of mercantile 
advantage : yet we were unreasonable enough to entertain the 
hope that a sufficient prospect, even in that direction, might be 
afforded, to support and promote the more disinterested spirit 
of discovery which requires so little stimulus to its exertion in 
this country ; and for which so extensive and promising a field 
would be presented by any periodical or stated intercourse with 
the nations of Eastern Africa. 

We have now to perform the welcome duty of congratulat- 
ing Mr. Salt on his safe return; and, before we proceed to 
analyze the fruits of his literary labours since his arrival, we 
shall briefly state the conclusion to be formed from them with 
respect to the advancement of the object principally entertained. 
In the first place, then, we unwillingly observe that Mr. Salt’s 
embassy does not appear to have contributed so essentially 
towards this end, as those might have expected who were unac- 
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quainted with the circumstances attending his mission, and the 
very limited extent of his powers; and it is equally an act of 
justice to himself and-our readers to quote, his own.account of 
the obstacles which prevented him from advancing to the 
capital of the empire: 


_ * In the course of our journey to Chelicut I had partly ascertained, 
in conversation with Mr. Pearce and Debib, the impracticability of 
proceeding to Gondar, as I had proposed, on account of the dis- 
tracted state of the interior provinces, and the enmity subsisting be- 
tween Ras Welled Selassé and a chief named Guxo, who at this time 
held the command of some of the most important districts eastward 
of the river Tacazze. .In a conference which I had. with the Ras 
on the 16th of March, when a long discussion took place relative 
to the subject of my mission, the difficulties above mentioned were 
not only strongly confirmed by him, but he also assured me, that 
it was absolutely impossible for me to attempt such a journey, 
unless I could wait till after the rainy season in ‘October ‘had 
subsided, at which time, it was his own intention to march with 
an army to Gondar; for that, if I were to venture unprotected 
on such an expedition, the enmity which Guxo bore him would oc- 
casion my certain detention, and in all probability my destruction. I 
own, that I felt inclined to have braved even these hazards; but, on 
pressing the point, Ll ascertained that the Ras was resolved not to 
permit it, and I knew that it was in vain to contend against his au- 
thority. I was therefore reluctantly compelled to give up the idea of 
visiting Gondar ; for, with respect to waiting till after the rains, it was 
entirely out of my power, on account of the expence which would have 
attended the detention of the Marian ; for, uifortniately, I was posi- 
tively enjoined by my orders to return in that vessel.’ 


¢ Under these circumstances,’ he continues, ‘I was under 
the disagreeable necessity, in compliance with my instructions, 
of delivering over his Majesty’sletter and presents, designed for 
the Emperor, to the Ras.’ It is evident, therefore, that, what- 
ever consequences are likely to result from this visit by Mr. Salt, 
its immediate influence must be restricted to the eastern division 
of the empire, called the province of Tigré ; and, in order to 
calculate the actual extent of that influence, the physical im- 
portance of the district itself, the character of its inhabitants, 
and above. all that of its present chief and the principal officers - 
under him, must be taken into the calculation ; for all which, 
the observations made by. Mr. Salt during his short residence 
afford very ample materials. .From these we collect that the 
present disposition of the ruling powers in this department of 
the empire is highly favourable to us; and that their good in- 
clinations have been not a little strengthened and animated by 
his embassy. The establishment in ‘Tigré, and under the im- 
mediate patronage of the Ras, of that extraordinary adventurer 


Pearce, and the occasional intercourse which is still kept up 
between 
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between him and Mr. Salt, (a tie which is now still farther 
strengthened by the voluntary adherence of another snghien 
settler named Coflin,) may likewise prove of incalculable 
advantage towards the accomplishment of any future plans 
either of commerce or discovery. The relative importance of 
Tigré as a portion of the Abyssinian empire is admitted by 
Mr. Bruce. The augmentation of that importance is very con- 
fidently stated by Mr. Salt as the actual result of his visits ; 
and here again we shall borrow. his own words, both as to the 
assertion of that essential fact, and for his general conclusions 
relative to the subject now under discussion. We shall not 
venture on any inferences from these passages, but proceed im- 
mediately to the narrative of Mr. Salt’s transactions : 


‘ The effect of my late journies has tended to increase the prepon- 
derance of Tigré, and it appears to me that the only plan, which 
offers a hope of restoring any thing like a regular form of government 
into the distracted country of Abyssinia, would be to promote still 
further the welfare of that province, by removing the obstructions 
which interrupt her communications with the coast, and by establish- 
ing thence a free intercourse with the British settlements in the East. 
Were such a measure to be accomplished, and a branch of the royal 
family to be placed by the consent of the chiefs of Tigré on the throne 
at Axum, it might again revive the political importance of the 
country, and ultimately lead tothe most desirable results. 

‘ At present the possession of the ports of Massowa and Suakin by 
the deputies of the rulers of Jidda *, forms a decided obstacle to all 
effectual intercourse with Abyssinia, owing to the unjust exactions 
which are extorted from the merchants who attempt to trade in their 
ports; and the power of these chiefs in the Red Sea may compara- 
tively be considered as formidable from their possessing several armed 
ships of four and five hundred tons burthen, with a fleet of dows, car- 
rying each from six to eight guns, which, when manned with the des- 
perate ruffians who constitute the population of Jidda, give them 
complete command over both sides of the gulf. The most effectual 
plan, I conceive, of opposing this influence, which appears to me 
fraught with remote danger, even to our Indian possessions, would be 
best accomplished by forming a native power in the Red Sea, suffi- 
ciently strong to counteract its effects, and likely to prove more 
friendly inclined to the English interests. This could be brought 
about without any great difficulty by means of the Imaum of Sana, 
who might readily be induced to concur in any plan which had for its 
object to repress the ambitious schemes of the rulers at present in 
possession of Jidda, since he has lately been threatened with an attack 
from that very quarter against one of the most valuable parts of his 
dominions. 





‘ * Since I left the sea, the Pasha of Egypt has superseded the 
Sheriffe of Mecca in the command of Jidda, whose influence in the 
Red Sea, I conceive, likely to produce the worst effects.’ 
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¢ I may farther observe, that if some such general plan as the one 
I have ventured to suggest were carried into ue. and any one point 
on the Abyssinian coast taken under the protection of the British 
flag, there is not a doubt that a considerable demand would shortly 
arise for both English and Indian commodities, which though not in 
the first instance of any great importance * might still form a valuable 
appendage to the trade of Mocha, whence it could be easily carried 
on at a trifling expence. The advantages of this intercourse to the 
A byssinians themselves would prove incalculably beneficial ; it would 
open to them the means of improvement, from which they have been 
so long debarred, and would raise them to a consequence more than 
sufficient to repress the inroads of the Galla ; introducing at the same 
time such an amelioration into their condition, as might lead perhaps 
ultimately to a diffusion of civilization, if not of Christianity, overa 
considerable portion of Africa.’ 


Mr. Salt embarked at Portsmouth, on the 2oth of January 
1809, on board the Marian, a merchant-vessel commanded by 
Captain Thomas Weatherhead, which sailed in company with 
an East India fleet, on the 23d of the same month: but, bein 
driven back by adverse winds, and detained at St. Helen’s to 
refit, they did not finally depart until the 2d of March, with a 
Brazil convoy. On the 18th they reached Madeira, and on 
the 2oth of May anchored in Table Bay at the Cape. Here, 
in consequence of another accident, their farther progress was 
delayed till the month of August ; when, convoy being obtained 
to the Mozambique, they proceeded for their destination, and 
arrived at that harbour on the 25th of the same month. Mr. 
Salt’s reception by the Portuguese commandant of that settle- 
ment was such as we might reasonably suppose would be given 
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‘ * The duties at Massowa at present average from 20,000 to 
- 30,000 dollars annually, which, at the rate of ten per cent,, makes the 
value of the goods imported about 250,coo dollars: this would un- 
doubtedly admit of considerable increase. Tin sells at Massowa for 
seven and a half dollars per Mocha frasil : copper for nine and a half; 
pepper two and a half ; and cotton, which is the principal article in 
demand, for from two and a half tothree. Broadcloth will not fetch 
more than three dollars per yard English measure; but the natives are 
not particular about quality ; colour being the chief thing they re- 
gard. Cloth of two colours on the different sides would sell well, 
either here or in Arabia. Brass-foil, or silver-leaf, fetches two and 
a half dollars per ounce; wrought silk one and a half per wakea; 
red kid skins sell at one and a half dollar each ; tobacco at from three 
to four dollars per frasil. Besides these articles, a few low priced 
velvets and coarse muslins might answer, together with cheap look- 
ing-glasses. Any ship employed on this service should manage to 
arrive in the Red Sea before the end of May, so as to be able te 
leave it in August ; under the present system ia the Red Sea, howe 
ever, this trade is not worthy of attention.’ 
te 
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to an envoy of the British king, supported by the recommend- 
ation of Lord Caledon, ‘the governor of the Cape; and he was 
not deficient in availing himself of these favourable circum- 
stances, during the three weeks which he passed on the island 
and on the adjacent continent, to collect much curious and 
valuable information respecting this portion of the African 
coast, of the actual situation of which we have hitherto known 
so little. 

The town of Mosambique occupies the central part of a small 
island of the same name, measuring two miles and a half in 
length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth, and lying across the 
mouth of a deep bay ; at the bottom of which, on a peninsula 

rojecting from the continent of Africa, called the Great 
Cubackivo, are the town and fort of Mesuril. Without enter- 
ing more at large into the geographical situation, we shall make 
no apology to our readers for accompanying Mr. Salt somewhat 
closely in his observations on the political condition of these 
once important and still celebrated settlements. 

On the day subsequent to that of his landing in the island, 
Mr. S. obtained an order. from the hospitable and intelligent 
governor, Don Antonio Manoel de Mello Castro e Mendoga, to 
visit the fort of Mosambique; and the appearance of that 
bulwark of the Portuguese empire in eastern Africa, as he has 


described it, was not calculated to inspire him with much awe 
or respect. 


‘ The commandant received us at the gateway and went round 
the works with us. They contained about eighty pieces of cannon 
mounted, and plenty of balls piled near them, which seemed to have 
rested long undisturbed, if a judgment might be formed by the rusty 
coat of antiquity which adhered to them. Some of the cannon were 
marked 1660, Alonzo II., others were of Dutch extraction; and 
there was a very large howitzer made to cast stones of 100|lbs, 
weight, which might probably boast a Turkish origin, The situe 
ation of the fort is judiciously chosen, and if the cannon were well 
served would most effectually command the entrance into the harbour, 
as upwards of thirty of its guns would bear on any ship attempting 
to force the passage. There did not, at this time, appear much “ note 
of preparation :”? a few sentries, some confined felons, and two or 
three old women, with cakes to sell, seemed to constitute the whole 
of the garrison, and in truth it was not of a description to be “ march- 


ed through Coventry.” 


To those who might conceive any hopes of essential dis. 
coveries being effected in the interior of Africa by expeditions 
up the country from these parts, the conversation of the 
governor with Mr. Salt, as here reported, holds out but little 
encouragement. It has been long, it seems, the anxious desire 
of the Portuguese government to form a communication be- 
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tween their eastern and western settlements : but Don Antonio, 
added that all their efforts to accomplish it had failed ; and he 
reported two instances of such failures as having occurred 
within these few years, though neither of them appears to be 
very conclusive. Farther information, indeed, seems requisite 
to bring us to any satisfactory result on this interesting subject. 
On his visit to Mesuril, Mr. Salt fell in with a party of negro 
traders, of a nation called Monjou, ‘ who had come down with 
a cafila of slaves, (chiefly female,) together with gold and ele~ 
phants’ teeth, for sale.’ The country inhabited by this people 
was described by the Portuguese as ‘being nearly half way 
across the continent ;’ though Mr. Salt adds that, from in- 
quiries subsequently made, he had reason to suspect a mistake 
in this reckoning. The length of time at which they severally 
stated their absence from home did not, on an average, exceed 
two months; which, reckoning their progress at fifteen miles in 
a day, gives only goo miles, and this he therefore considers as the 
utmost limit of the space which they had traversed. The 
moreover informed him ¢ that they were acquainted with other 
traders, called Eveezi and Maravi, who had travelled far enough 
inland to see large waters, white people, (this must be taken 
comparatively,) and horses.” He describes them as ‘ negroes of 
the ugliest description, having high cheek-bones, thick lips, 
small knots of woolly hair like pepper-corns on their heads, and 
skins of a deep shining black ;’ and, from some circumstances 
which he mentions relative to their national customs, he esteems 
it probable that there may have been a remote connection 
between them and a tribe of Nuba seen by Mr. Bruce in the 
neighbourhood of Sennaar. ‘The slaves whom they brought 
were, as Mr: Salt says, ‘ permitted’ to display their activity by 
dancing; and the mention of this circumstance draws from him 
some remarks which are too creditable to his feelings, and in- 
volve considerations at the present epoch too deeply interesting 
to humanity, to be passed over in silence : 


‘ I subsequently saw several dances of the same kind in the slave- 
yards on the island of Mosambique ; but on these occasions it appeared 
to me that the slaves were compelled to dance. I shall never forget the 
expression of one woman’s countenance, who had lately, I under- 
stood, been brought from the interior. She was young, and appeared 
to have been a mother, and when constrained to move in the circle, 
the solemn gloom that pervaded her features spoke more forcibly than 
any language the misery of her forlorn condition. : 

_ © If there be still a sceptic who hesitates to approve of the abolition 
of the slave-trade, let him visit one of these African slave-yards a 
short time before a cargo of these wretched beings is exported, and if 
he have a spark of humanity left it will surely strike conviction to his 
mind. 


‘On 
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‘ On this day, seven Portuguese vessels left the harbour of ‘Mosam- 
bique for Goay having on board, besides a lar quantity of gold 
and ivory, about five hundred slaves, who were bought at this place 
at the price of ten, fifteen, and twenty dollars a head, that is, women 
and children at about the rate of three and four pounds a piece, and 
able bodied men at the price of five pounds!! I feel happy in think- 
ing that so nefarious a traffic has in this quarter already received a 
check from British interference since the taking of the Isles of France, 
(vide last Report of the African Institution, ) and I trust it will ulti- 
mately be put an entire stop to: at all events, immediate steps ought 
to be taken to prevent slaves from being imported into those parts of 
India over which any influence is possessed by the British government. 
Five ships loaded with slaves, went this year to the Brazils, each 
vessel carrying from three to four hundred: it is considered a lucky 
voyage if not more than’ sixty, die in each ship.’ 


During Mr. Salt’s stay at Mesuril, he very laudably employed 
himself in gaining all the information in his power relative to 
the African tribes in the neighbourhood; and he found the 
native soldiers in the Portuguese service, as he says, ¢ not only 
willing, but anxious, to satisfy his curiosity.’ Respecting the 
condition of this class of persons, he observes that ‘ it i8 
generally comfortable; their pay, though not large, amply 
suflicient for all their wants, and the duty they have to perform 
never laborious :’ apiece of information which we were the 
more happy to receive, as it in some degree relieved our minds 
from the painful impression made on them by the sentence im- 
mediately preceding; in which Mr. Salt remarks, ‘ they are so 
unaccustomed to be treated with common attention by Euro- 
peans, that the poor fellows were grateful for the slightest 
civility I shewed them; and I often observed their eyes glisten 
with satisfaction at any little inquiry I made respecting their 
mode of living or their families.’ 

The greater part of these native soldiers are by birth MZakooa, 
or Makooana; a generic appellation given’ to a number of 
powerful tribes lying behind Mosambique, and described as 
extending from Melinda northwards as far to the south as the 
river Zambezi, and almost communicating, by scattered hordes, 
with the Kaffers in the neighbourhood of the Cape. We shall 
not presume to settle, but cannot avoid noticing, the difference 
between Mr. Barrow and Mr. Salt respecting these people. ‘The 
former traveller mentions them as a tribe of Kaffers, and says 
that the name is derived from the Arabic language, signifying 
*‘ workers in iron :” but ¢ in this,’ observes Mr. S., ¢ he is surely 
mistaken,’ first, because the Makooa are negroes, which the 
Kaffers are not, and secondly, because there is no such word in 
the Arabic bearing the signification imputed to it. ‘* Still,’ he 
adds, * Mr. Barrow’s notice of the name is satisfactory, as ‘it 
ZL 4 tends 
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tends to prove that such a people has been heard of by the. 
Kaffers, which thus establishes the connection between the 
tribes of the Cape and the Mosambique.’ . 

Mr. S. describes the Makooa as a strong athletic race, very 
formidable, and occupied in constant ravages on the territories of 
the Portuguese, against whom they are said to bear an inveterate 
‘enmity, confessed to have arisen from the shameful practices of the 
traders who have gone among them to purchase slaves. (Those who 
are inlisted as soldiers in the Portuguese service are such as 
have been made slaves in early youth.) ‘Their usual weapons 
are spears.and poisoned arrows : ‘ but they also possess no in- 
considerable number of musquets, which they procure in the 
northern districts from the Arabs, and very frequently, as the 
governor assured me, from the Portuguese dealers themselves ; who, 
in the eager pursuit of wealth, are thus content to barter their 
own security for the gold, slaves, and ivory, which they get in 
return.’ We particularly note this curious passage as affording 
one proof, among thousands, of that fatal blindness, even to the 
commonest views of interest and policy, which is sure to be 
engendered by the base and degrading spirit of African com- 
merce; such as that spirit (with the few exceptions which are 
furnished by our own nation) has uniformly shewed itself in 
all the dealings of Europeans with that unhappy quarter of the 
world. 

The Portuguese settlements are far too weak in themselves to 
oppose these formidable enemies ; which was signally evinced 
by an inroad of the Makooa made only three years before the 
period of Mr. Salt’s visit: but they have useful allies in certain 
tribes on the coast, who early fell under subjection to the Arabs, 
‘were conquered and made tributary by the first Portuguese 
settlers, and are still governed by their sheiks, who pay a 
nominal acknowlegement of sovereignty to the governor of 
Mosammbique. Of these, the sheik of Quintangone is the most 
powerful, and can bring an army of 4 or.5,000 men into the 
field. The remainder of the author’s account of the Makooa 
shall be given in his own words ; and, in consideration of the 
novelty of the subject, we shall make no apology for the extent 
of the quotation : 


¢ In addition to the bodily strength of the Makooa, may be 
added the deformity of their visage, which greatly augments the fe- 
rocity of their aspect. ‘They are very fond of tatooing their skins, 
and they practise it so rudely, that they sometimes raise the marks 
an eighth of an inch above the surface. The fashion most in vogue 
is to make a stripe down the forehead along the nose to the chin, and 
another in a direct angle across from ear to ear, indented in a peculiar 
‘way so as to give the face the appearance of its having been sewed a 
gether 
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gether in four parts, They file their teeth to a point, in a manner 
that gives the whole set the appearance of a coarse saw, and this 
operation, to my surprise, does not injure either their whiteness or 
durability. They are likewise extremely fantastic in the mode of 
dressing their hair ; some shave only one side of the head, others both 
sides, leaving a kind of crest extending from the front to the nape of 
the neck, while a few are content to wear simply a knot on the top 
of their foreheads. They bore the gristle of the nose, and suspend to 
it ornaments made of copper or of bone. ‘The protrusion of their 
upper lip is more conspicuous than in any other race of men I have 
seen, and the women in particular consider it as so necessary a feature 
to beauty, that they take especial care to elongate it by introducing 
into the centre a small circular piece of ivory, wood, or iron, as an 
additional ornament. The form of the females approximates to that 
of the Hottentot women, the spine being curved, and the hinder parts 
protruding ; and indeed, to say the truth, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a more disagreeable object to look at than a middle-aged 
woman belonging to a tribe of the Makooa. 

« Wild as he Mokeca are in their savage state, it is astonishing to 
observe how docile and serviceable they become as slaves, and when 
partially admitted to freedom, by being enrolled as soldiers, how 
quickly their improvement advances, and how thoroughly their fide- 
lity may be relied on. Among other enquiries, I was anxious to 
learn whether they entertain any notion of a Deity ;—if they do, it 
must be an extremely obscure one, as they have no other word in 
their language to express the idea but ** wherimb,”” which signifies 
also the sky. This remark is equally applicable to the Monjou, 
who in the same way apply the word “ molungo,”’ sky, to their 
imperfect apprehension of the Deity. 

¢ The Makooa are fond of music and dancing, and are easily made 
happy with the sound of the tom-tom, yet, like all savages, their 
unvaried tunes and motions soon fatigue European attention. The 
have a favourite instrument called «* Ambira,”’ the notes of which are 
very simple yet harmonious, sounding to the ear, when skilfully 
managed, like the changes upon bells. It is formed by a number of 
thin bars of iron of different lengths, highly tempered, and set in a 
row on a hollow case of wood, about five inches square, closed on 
three sides, and is generally played upon with a piece of quill. One 
of these instruments which I brought to England has twenty of these 
bars. There is another described in Purchas that had only nine, 
which also differs in some other respects from the one I have just 
mentioned. As the description of this in old English is character- 
istic, I shall here give it to the reader :—-“ Another mstrument they 
have called “* Ambira,”’ all of iron wedges, flat and narrow, a span 
long, tempered in the fire to differing sounds. They are but nine 
set in a row, with the ends in a piece of wood as in the necke of a 
viole, and hollow, on which they play with their thumbe nailes, which 
they weare long therefore, as lightly as men with us on the virginals, 
and is better musicke.”? ” 


We have entered so much at length into Mr. Salt’s descrip- 
tion of the native tribes, that we shall probably be pardoned for 
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passing over his observations on the manners and habits of the 
Portuguese settlers; which seem to differ in no essential parti- 
culars from those that: are usually found to prevail in a once 
flourishing, but long neglected and declining colony. We may 
observe, en passant, (as we shall not impose on ourselves the 
ungrateful office of retracing our steps to point out. any in- 
cidental oversights or blemishes in the work,) that, if the 
epitaph in p. 47. be correctly transcribed, it affords a bad speci- 
men of Africo-Lusitanic classical learning. 

The chapter succeeding that from which we have made such 
copious extracts contains a well written abstract of the history 
of the Mosambique settlements, from the: first establishment of 
the Portuguese, and concludes with a general view of their 
commercial and political situation at present. The latter may 
be in a great measure collected from what has been already 
communicated on the-subject. The commerce with the in- 
terior, which has always been extremely narrow, and is now 
considerably restricted even from its former state, is carried on 
by means of the smaller settlements on the river Zambezi ;: of 
which, and of the neighbouring tribes, Mr. Salt has furnished all 
the information that it was possible forshim to obtain. The 
principal mart in the interior is Zumbo, situated at the distance 
of about a month’s journey from Téte, the uppermost of these 
settlements ; and of the country beyond: Zumbo no knowlege 
whatever seems to exist. 

The present extent of the Portuguese jurisdiction along the 
coast, though much reduced, stil] embraces a latitude of thirteen 
degrees, from Cape Delgado on the north to Inhambane on the 
south. ‘The most southern settlement is at Cape Corrientes, 
which is attached to the district of Sofala. It is Mr. Salt’s 
opinion that the consequence and value of these possessions to 
the mother-country have been always much over-rated, and 
‘there now exists only the mere shadow of their former splen 
dour.’ The salaries of the governor and the principal officers 
under him are miserably inadequate, affording all kinds of 
temptation to peculation and abuses of every sort; and, with 
the exception of these illustrious personages, none volunteer 
their services to a country in universal disrepute on the score 
of health; so that: the supplies furnished by Europe to its 
population consist of few besides culprits sentenced to transport- 
ation. ‘The nefarious traffic in slaves’ constitutes their chief 
employment, and the ‘ degradation of the settlement’ may be 
principally traced to the encouragement afforded to this trade, 
‘ from its having rendered the planters vicious, indolent, and 
careless of improving their property.’ — * Had a more enlight- 
ened policy been pursued, and the cultivation of the land more 
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closely attended to, the proprietors might now have seen pros- 

erous villages rising round them, inhabited by free settlers, and 
have possessed an export of cotton, indigo, sugar, and other 
valuable commodities, instead of being surrounded by wretched 
assemblages of slave-huts, woods of cocoa-nut trees, and unpro- 
fitable plantations of manioca.’ 

To the injuries sustained from French privateers, were at 
this time added the mischiefs brought on this unhappy colony 
by a nation of pirates which had made its appearance on the 
north-east point of Madagascar, believed by Mr. Salt to be the 
same with the Marati, who for several years had been known 
to infest the Comoro islands. An extract from Captain Tom- 
linson’s journal, which is here introduced, gives an interesting 
picture of the miseries inflicted by these barbarians on the in- 
habitants of Johanna; which appear, says Mr. S., ‘ to constitute 
strong grounds for an appeal to the generosity, I had almost 
said justice, of the English nation.’ 

Our abolition of the slave-trade is considered by the author as 
having been another severe blow to the trade of Mosambique ; 


‘ The whole supply of the Cape,’ he remarks, ¢ and of the Isles of 
France and Batavia, was formerly derived from these settlements, and 
many of the Indian ports afforded a ready sale for cargoes of this de- 
scription ; besides, a very considerable number of these unfortunate 
creatures was carried over by American, and sometimes, even latterly, 
by English ships under American colours, into our West India pos- 
sessions. The whole of these sources are now cut off by the strict 
adherence of our cruizers in this quarter to the subsequent laws of the 
abolition. Nothing therefore remains to Mosambique except the 
limited trade with India and the Brazils: the former is still lucrative ; 
ivory, gold, and slaves always find a ready market at Goa, Diu, and 
Demaun, and four or five vessels annually come from these places 
with cloths, cotton, teas, and other eastern produce. ‘The trade to 
the West is chiefly confined to slaves, which are carried as well to 
the Spanish as the Portuguese possessions in that quarter, and in re- 
turn nothing but specie is received.’ 


The amount of the annual exportation of slaves is, even now, 
stated at 4000 ! — An estimate of the duties on imports and 
exports, and some miscellaneous observations, close this interest- 
ing portion of the work: but we must not omit to notice the 
valuable addition, in the Appendix, of vocabularies of the Mon- 
jou and Makooa dialects; and the plan of the harbour of 
Mosambique laid down by Mr. Salt from his own actual obser- 
vation, aided by original Portuguese charts. Lest we should 
neglect, in the progress of our analysis, duly to mention the 
public obligations conferred by the author and his active coad- 
jutor Capt. Weatherhead, in this department of their labours, we 


shall here acknowlege once for all the variety and weit of 
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their nautical and geographical observations, and the excellence 
of the charts by which they are illustrated. 

On the 16th of September, Mr. S. departed from Mosam- 
bique to pursue his voyage to the Red Sea, and arrived at Aden 
on the 3d of October. Of the passage from Mosambique to 
this port, he has been induced, from its being little known, to 
give a nautical journal ; and we imagine that the importance of 
the observations thus communicated must have been felt and 
expressed at home. The most interesting of them relate to the 
islands of Zanzebar and Pemba. Of the last, we are told that 
¢ its chief has long been desirous of putting himself under the 
protection of the English,’ and that an offer to that effect hag 
actually been made to the Bombay government. ‘Should we,’ 
Mr. S. adds, £ retain the Isles of France, which our interests in 
India seem to demand, I should think this offer might prove 
worthy of the attention of the British government, as, connected 
with these islands, it might prove a valuable settlement, from 
its affording a considerable export of corn and cattle.’ In this 
part of his voyage, a natural phenomenon was observed by the 
author, but we are inclined to believe that it is not peculiar to 
the coast or climate in which it occurred, viz. the columnar ape 
pearance of the setting sun, as its disk touches the horizon ; 
which gives him occasion to rescue from the discredit generally 
attached to it a remarkable passage in Agatharchidas ; and he 
shortly afterward finds an ama | to identify a species of 
wild fowl abounding in the neighbourhood of Cape Guardafui 
with the Ibis of the Egyptians, which is moreover noticed b 
Strabo as frequenting the coast to the east of the straits of 
Babelmandel. | 

These specimens of critical observation are but preparatory 
to the learned discussion which ensues, respecting the authori- 
ties on which Mr. Bruce has founded his theory on the Ophir 
of the Old Testament. The ingenuity of that celebrated 
traveller’s antiquarian and philosophical hypotheses, and the 
extent and variety of his investigations in support of them, must 
always command a due portion of respect for the talents which 
they have evinced: but the soundness of his judgment, and the 
accuracy of his conclusions, are points on which the most 
strenuous of his advocates have long ceased to lay any consider- 
able stress; and Mr. Salt certainly ventures a step farther, in 
denying the authenticity of some, at least, of the data on which 
those conclusions are founded. In so doing, wherever he thinks 
that he sees just ground, in our opinion he deserves commend- 
ation and not censure, unless he shall be convicted of a spirit of 
gash and hasty accusation. In this case, his reasonings on facts 
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are before the public as well as those which he impugns; and 
it is not to be forgotten that, where facts themselves, depending 
on ocular observation, are at variance, he has the check of living 
witnesses at hand, who are able to confute or support him, — 
a check from which his forerunner was exempt. We say thus 
much on meeting with the first serious difference, in statements 
of fact, between the two travellers, because we shall have more 
of them to notice hereafter. On the present occasion, we con- 
fine ourselves to summing up the principal grounds of Mr. 
Salt’s opposition to Bruce’s theory. First, then, he says, the 
expression in Scripture relative to the time occupied by the 
voyage to and from Ophir is not in itself so definite as to 
support a conclusion built entirely on its positive meaning : — 
but, suppose it were, he proceeds to shew that, in point of fact, 
the regular course of the monsoons in the Red Sea and the 
Indian ocean does not bear out the inference, and is, on the 
contrary, materially different in effect from that at which Mr. 
Bruce has stated it for the sake of his argument. The silver 
mines of Sofala, and the antient towns of stone and lime in its 
neighbourhood, are circumstances resting on but slight proof, or 
on vague and uncertain tradition. The passage from Eupolemus 
is evidently still Jess to the purpose; and, to sum up all, ¢ as 
to the map given by Mr. Bruce * to relieve the difficulties of 
his reader,” it is absolutely unworthy of notice, were it not 
for the errors to which it may lead from its extreme inac- 
curacy, and from its being founded entirely on visionary prin- 
ciples.’ (Vide Salt, pp. 99. &c. Bruce, Vol. ii.) Yet, what- 
ever may be said of his theories, if the late editor of Mr. Bruce 
(Mr. Murray) has found himself compelled to give up as mere 
jictions the entire narratives of that author’s voyages from Loheia 
to Babelmandel, and from Cosseir to the Emerald Isle, abound- 
ing (as they do) in the details of minute occurrences, we do not 
see with what tolerable chance of success any unsupported facts 
of Mr. Bruce can be maintained against the authority of obser- 
vations made by a living witness. Neither should Mr. Salt be 
censured for repeating these discoveries made by others to the 
injury of his predecessor’s veracity, since they afford the most 
ample justification of his own unwillingness implicitly to believe, 
and (what some may call) his offctousness in confuting, ether 
assertions resting on no better foundation. 

It is time, however, that we should hasten to the main object 
of the author’s expedition; and, as we are now on ground 
often before described, and of late very fully by the noble com- 
panion of Mr. Salt’s former voyage, (see Lord Valentia’s Travels, 
and eur Review above queted,) we shall consult our nnn 
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limits ; and, leaving Aden and Mocha* behind us, we must 
bring down our narrative to the 11th of December, and cast 
anchor in the Bay of Amphila, on the opposite coast of the Red 
Sea, It will, however, be necessary to the reader’s clear com- 
prehension of the events which follow, and may also afford him 
an insight into some of the difficulties and embarrassments 
attendant on all endeavours to penetrate into the interior of 
Abyssinia from the Red Sea ports, to be made acquainted with 
certain transactions which had taken place previously to Mr. Salt’s 
afrival at Mocha, and with the measures adopted by him in 
pursuance of them. Captain Rudland, who had been dispatched 
thither in the spring of the year with instructions from the 
Bombay government ‘for opening a commercial intercourse 
with Abyssinia,” sent letters to the Ras immediately on his 
arrival, to explain the purport of his mission ; accompanied by 
a similar communication to that useful and interesting personage, 
Mr. Nathaniel Pearce, whom Mr. Salt (it may be remembered) 
had left behind him on his former expedition. We continue 
the detail in the author’s own words. 


‘In July 1809, Captain Rudland received a very satisfactory 
answer from Ras Welled Selassé through Mr. Pearce, who in a yery 
simple, clear, though singular narrative, gave a general account of 
the adventures he had encountered. He mentioned the disappoint- 
ment which the Ras had unceasingly expressed at not hearing for so 
long a‘time from the English, and strongly confirmed his anxiety to 
encourage an intercourse with our nation: Mr. Pearce also added 
many useful observations on the description of articles likely to 
answer for the Abyssinian market. In consequence of these letters, 
Captain Rudland soon afterwards had sent over his assistant, Mr. 
Benzoni, in a country boat, with some articles of commerce, and a 
few presents, to Madir, a village in the Bay of Amphila, on the 
Abyssinian coast, to which place he had appointed Mr. Pearce to 
come down and receive them. The difficulties which Mr. Benzoni 
met with, and the dangers to which this ill concerted expedition ex- 
posed Mr. Pearce, will be given in a subsequent narrative of transac- 
tions, which the latter related to me at Chelicut. 

‘ In a short time after this, the Ras had sent over one of the Ma- 
homedan traders in his.employ, named Hadje Hamood, who had 
returned with a few other articles by way of ta ni but of his ar- 
rival at Chelicut no intelligence had been received, and Captain Rud- 
land seemed to entertain the opinion, that he was likely to meet with 
serious obstacles in passing Massowa, owing to a Sirdar, named Omar 
Aga, having arrived at the latter place from Jidda, who had dispos- 
sessed the Nayib of his authority, and taken upon himself the com- 





* Some curious particulars are given relative to the changes in 
public affairs at this last-mentioned town, since Lord Valentia’s visit : 
but we have not room to insert them. 
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mand. It maybe necessary to observe, that at this time our relative 
situation with Jidda was extremely precarious, owing to the unprin- 
cipled character of its chief, who had very lately committed an act of 
great injustice against the British, in detaining some goods belonging 
to them, which had been landed under particular circumstances in his 
ort. 

¢ This state of affairs rendered it incumbent on me to obtain, if pos- 
sible, a communication with the Ras previously to my attempting 
to penetrate into Abyssinia, I therefore hired at Mocha a trusty ser- 
vant, named Hadjee Alli, and sent him over immediately to the 
Abyssinian coast with letters for the Ras and Mr. Pearce, in a count 
boat belonging to Yunus Beralli, a faithful Somauli, who had before 
rendered important services to the English. In these letters I an- 
nounced my arrival with his Majesty’s letter and presents for the 
Emperor Ayto Egwala Sion, (or Ayto Gualo, as he is commonly 
called, ) expressing my anxiety to advance as soon as possible to the 
presence ; and requesting that the Ras would send down Mr. Pearce, 
with a proper number of mules and people, to whatever point of the 
coast he might judge it most advisable for me to land.’ 


This dispatch was sent off on the 14th of October; and while 
waiting at Mocha in expectation of an answer, Mr.S. incidentally 
picked up other information, of a nature that will, no doubt, be 
interesting to all whose curiosity is excited towards the subject 
of discoveries in the interior of Africa. It relates to the 
countries of Efat and Hurrur, situated to the south-east of Abys- 
sinia, and is introduced by an account of Hadjee Abdelkauder, 
‘a respectable old man,’ and commercial agent at Mocha for 
the Sultaun of the last-mentioned kingdom. 


‘ 'This man was one of the best informed and most liberal minded 
Mahomedans I have ever been acquainted with, though he did not 
appear to be particularly fitted for the situation he held, owing to his 
possessing a strange carelessness with respect to pecuniary concerns, 
very uncommon among his countrymen. He had read a great deal 
for an Arab ; his powers of comprehension and personal activity were 
very extraordinary for his years, (which I conceive must have bordered 
upon seventy,) and there was besides a certain vivacity and drollery 
m his manner that rendered his conversation singularly agreeable. I 
ouce began a sketch of his features, but before it could be completed 
he found out my intention, and ran away laughing and shaking his 
head, saying, ‘* he was too old and too ugly ;”’ nor could he ever again 
he induced to sit quiet when he saw a pencil in my hand. At the 
time he became known to me he was suffering severely from ulcer- 
ations ip his legs, a disease which very frequently occurs in this cli- 
mate, ANt, by the daily use of a caustic application, which in the Red 
Sea is always found to be extremely beneficial, he received so much 
relief that his gratitude became unbounded. 

‘ From this man, and another person named Hadjee Belal, who 
had also acted as commercial agent to the Sultaun of Hurrur, and 
who afterwards attended me on my journey to Abyssinia, I learnt so 
many 
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many curious particulars respecting the natives of the former country, 
as well as of the Galla and other tribes in its neighbourhood, that I 
resolved, from repeated assurances of its practicability, to send a per- 
son into that part of Africa by the way of Zeyla. It was my inten- 
tion that he should direct his way through Hurrur into Efat, and 
thence proceed, if it could be effected, to join me in the neighbour- 
hood of Gondar or Antalo, as circumstances might direct, while I 
determined, if , possible, to return by the same route. 

‘ I was enabled to execute the former part of this scheme without 
putting the government to any great additional expence, through a 
power which the African Association had vested in me to draw upon 
it for a sum not exceeding five hundred pounds, and fortunately, 
there was a young man named Stuart, on board the Marian, who had 
joined us at the Cape, who appeared to me well qualified for such an 
employment. I accordingly engaged him to undertake the enterprise, 
and drew up a detail of instructions for his guidance, which has since 4 
been approved of by the Society in a manner highly gratifying to my 
feelings.’ 

Having allotted so much space to what we consider as neces- 
gary previous information, we must here pause before we 
resume our narrative. 


[ To be continued. | P Meyt. 
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Art. II, Sermons, chiefly on particular Occasions. By Archibald 
Alison, LL. B., Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Rodington, 
Vicar of High Ercal, and Senior Minister of the Episcopal 
Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 466. 12s. Boards. 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London. 
1814. 


We coincide not with the man who, even in the beaten 
province of theology, “‘ can go from Dan to Beersheba, 

and say it is all barren.” Glutted as the market is with ser- 
mons, and common-place and monotonous as they generally 
are, exceptions occasionally present themselves to relieve the 
dullness which pervades this species of composition; and a 
star of peculiar radiance will sometimes arise, not only to 
light but to cheer our way, and to make us some amends for 
the drudgery which is too generally imposed on us in this path 
of our duty. An instance of this kind is supplied in Mr. Ali- 
son’s volume of sermons, which is a gem of no ordinary bril- 
liancy,and which may probably be found even of more value than 
our appreciation of it will indicate. From Scotland our best ser 
mons are said to come: but this remark is not now to be con- 
fined to the chrrch of the Presbytery, since we have before us 
a set of discourses, preached indeed on the other side of the 
Tweed, but proceeding: from a clergyman of our —— 
church. 
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church. Mr. Alison, with great animation and pathos, made the 
eulogy of the celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair on his ascent to the 
skies, and he has given full evidence of having caught his mantle 
as it fell. He seems to be inspired with the same all-pervading 
spirit of devotion, the same comprehensive mind, the same 
originality of reflection, and the same happy mode of displaying 
the beauties and enforcing the duties of religion, which have 
rendered the sermons of Blair so universally acceptable ; and, if 
he be not equal to the Professor, he has a right to stand next to 
him on the same shelf. High a$ this commendation is, we have no 
fear of establishing it. ‘These sermons, indeed, though written, 
as we are informed in a short and modest preface, in the course 
of duty, were not prepared for a common audience. The 
author tells us that his congregation is of a peculiar kind, being 
‘ composed almost entirely of persons in the higher ranks, or in 
the more respectable conditions of society; and that one very 
interesting part of‘ it is formed by the young, who, in the course 
of academical education, are preparing themselves for the im- 
portant stations or the liberal professions of future life.’ This 
circumstance will account for the peculiar genius, novelty, and 
impressiveness of these sermons, and for the aim of the 
preacher at a mode of eliciting and of enforcing moral and re- 
ligious truths somewhat out of the common way. 

The discourses are said to be composed chiefly for particular 
occasions, and we find a large proportion of them to have been 
preached on Fasts and Thanksgiving-days: but, though sermons 
on political subjects generally offer little that is attractive to the 
pious reader, Mr. Alison has contrived in every imstance so to 
view the miseries and contentions of nations through the 
medium of religious philosophy, as to convert political reflec- 
tions to a serious purpose. By no preacher that we recollect 
have sermons of this kind been managed with so much ability. 
They are indeed models in this. department of pulpit-eloquence. 
With all the warmth of patriotism, he indulges in no virulence 
and untempered .malignity' against the enemy ; +~ with a full 
apprehension of our danger, and with a deep sense of the long 
subjugated and degraded state of Europe, he never yields to 
despair. A prophetic glance pierces through the gloom of the 
darkest hour, and he anticipated the return of a bright day even 
when the darkness of the political horizon almost appalled the 
brave. In the sermon on tie General Fast, 1803, he endea- 
yours to rouse all. the energies of the country for the great 
contest in which we were engaged: © 


‘ We are summoned, in addition to the defence of. our country, 
even to a nobler duty ;, and in the mighty designs of Providence, the 
same valour which is called to defend.our land, is the great means hy 
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which we can relieve the sufferings of the world around us. Amid 
that wreek which we have witnessed of social welfare — amid the de- 
thronement of kings, and the subjugation of kingdoms, — amid the 
trembling neutrality of some, and the silent servility of others, — this 
country alone hath remained independent and undismayed, — and it is 
upon the valour of our arms, that Europe now reposes its last hope 
of returning liberty, and restored honour. Among the nations which 
“surround us, whom either the force of the enemy has subdued, or 
their power intimidated, there is not one virtuous bosom that does 
not throb for our success, —the prayers of millions will follow our 
banners into, the field, and the arm of the soldier will be blessed by 
‘inaumerable voices, which can never reach his ear. If we fail,—if 
.the ancient prowess and intrepidity of our people is gone, — there is 
then a long close to all the hopes and all the honours of humanity ; 
over the fairest portion of the civilized earth, the tide of military des- 
potism will roll, and bury, in its sanguinary flood, alike the monu- 
‘ments of former greatness, and the promises of future glory. But,— 
if we prevail ; if the hearts of our people are exalted to the sublimity 
of the contest ; the.mighty spell which has enthralled the world will 
be broken, —the spirit of nature and of liberty will rekindle ; —and 
the same blow which prostrates the enemy of our land, will burst the 
fetters of nations, and set free the energies of an injured world.’ 


‘Even in the hour of triumph, the preacher forgets not his 
‘Christian character, nor suffers his mind to be elated by unhal- 
lowed exultation. For the splendid victory at ‘Trafalgar, he 
“endeavours to direct the national joy into the purest channels: 


‘ If,’ says he, ‘ it were only to swell the note of public exult- 
ation, that assemblies of this kind were summoned, —1f it were to 
cherish national vanity by the sanguinary record of achievement, or 
to inflame national malignity by an inhuman triumph over the chains 
of the captive, or the ashes of the fallen, — I know not that human 
impiety could afford so dark a scene of profanation. In such assem- 
blies no Christian spirit would breathe, and on such hearts no grace of 
Heaven could descend. It is for nobler ends, that, on days like these, 
the wise and the good follow the multitude into the House of God. 
It is to sanctify, with all the solemnity of religious impression, their 
love of their country. It is to recall to mind the blessings which the 
Providence of Heaven hath shed over their land. It is to weigh the 
obligations which these blessings create, and thus to prepare: their 
minds for the discharge of those duties which their country may in 
future demand of them, whether in peace or in war.’ 


The Fast-Sermons for 1806 contain some very animated 
passages, which we must pass over, in order to make room for 
one extract from the discourse on the Jubilee appointed for the 

oth Anniversary of the King’s Accession, October 25. 1809, 
in which our constitutional Sovereign is happily delineated. 


* Inheriting a constitutional throne, to which its former agitations 
have now lent almost the stability of nature, and wielding a sceptre 


which has been given, and not wrested from his people, the sage, <e 
this 
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this country is invested, not with the vulgar terrors.of power, but 
with the majesty and sanctity of law ; and the character of his great- 
ness, like that which reigns in the governmeut of the universe, 13 to 
be discerned in the silence of order, and in the steadiness of regulated 
wisdom. Enthroned amid the waves of the ocean, and at a distance 
from the insults of every enemy, it is his prerogative to rest unmoved 
amid all the conflicts that may assail him ; — to delegate to the brave 
of his people the powers which he must not descend to employ him- 
self ;— and to make the winds and the waves the messengers of . his 
Justice or of his mercy to mankind.’ 


A preacher who had adapted his exhortations to seasons of 
mourning, for the miseries of a protracted warfare, could not 
hail the return of peace except in strains of animated gratitude; 
— in strains which must have reached the hearts of all who heard 
him. The General Thanksgiving, January 14. 1814, affords 
him an opportunity of reviewing the past, and of inviting his 
auditors to acknowlege their obligations to Providence for the 
manner in which the continental war has terminated : 


‘ Our first subject of thankfulness on this day, is for our country ; 
that she has survived all the dangers which threatened her ; — that 
she has fulfilled the lofty duty to which the will of the Almighty has 
called her. Dear even to the savage heart is the land of his fathers ; 
—dear to the citizen of civilized ages are the institutions of national 
wisdom, and the monuments of national glory ; —but upon no human 
heart did the claims of his country ever fall so deep and so irresistible, 
as they now do upon the citizen of this country. Other nations have 
preceded her in the road of arts and arms;—other nations have 

athed around their brows the laurels of science, and the palms of 
victory ; but the high destiny to which she has of late been called, no 
other nation has ever shared with her; and all the glories of former 
times fade before the moral splendour which now encircles her. She 
has been called to guard the aan of the human race ; to preserve, 
amid her waves, the sacred flame that was to relume the world; and, 
like the cherubim that watched the gates of paradise, to turn every 
way her flaming sword against the foes of God and man. These 
were her duties, and nobly has she fulfilled them, Through every 
dark, and every disastrous year ;— while nation after nation sunk 
around her ; — while monarchs bent their imperial heads beneath the 
yoke, and the pulse of moral nature seemed to stand still in ignomi- 
hious terror, — she alone hath stood, insensible to fear, and incapable 
of submission. It is her hand, that, amid the darkriess of the storm, 
hath still stedfastly pointed the road to liberty 3 it is her treasures 
which have clothed every trembling people with armour for the com- 
_ bat ; —it is her sons, (her gallant sons!) who have rushed into. the 
van of battle, and first broke the spell that paralyzed the world ; 
and, in these recent days, it is her commanding voice that has 
wakened the slumbering nations of mankind, and sent them on their 
glorious march, conquering and to conquer. —And now, my brethren, 
in the hour of her triumph, — = when all that ig brave er generous 
a2 , in 
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in the human race bow before Her, — where is she to be found? And 
what is the attitude in which she presents herself to her children ? — 
Oh,—not in the attitude of human pride, or human arrogance ; — 
not with the laurels of victory upon her brow, or with troops of cap- 
tives following her chariot wheels : —it is in the attitude of pious 
thankfulness ; with hands uplifted in praise, and eyes downcast in 
gratitude ;— it is before the Eternal Throrie that she bows her vic- 
torious head, and casts her crown of glory upon the ground, and calls 
her ‘children to ‘kneel along with her, and to praise the Father of 
Nature that he hath selected her to be the instrument of his mercy to 
mankind. ‘These are triumphs to which the history of the world has 
no parallel. In the long line of her splendour, what hour is to be 
compared with this? Which of us does not feel somewhat of her 

lory to be reflected upon our own heads! And what British heart 
is there which does not pray that such may be ever her name, and her 
character among mankind ?” 


Here we must quit Mr. Alison’s politico-religious discussions, 
in order to display his merits in his more appropriate province 
as a Christian preacher. Yet we cannot dismiss the notice of 
his sermons on fasts and thanksgivings, without observing that, 
much as we have been gratified with the sound judgment, the 
patriotic fervour, and true eloquence which they display, 
and greatly as we have been struck with the happy adaptation 
of scripture-metaphor to his purpose, we have occasionally dis- 
coveted a repetition of sentiment ; and we must, in this place, 
it ag our opinion that, had the number of these discourses 
been fewer, and their places been supplied by others of a less 
temporary nature, the utility of the volume would have beeli 
increased, Three or four, as specimens of the preacher’s views, 
and of his style of address as a patriotic divine, would have been 
sufficient. : 
- Of the twenty-two sermons of which this volume is com- 
posed, eight are on public occasions, and the remaining four- 
teen are on the following subjects: — The Beginning of the 
_ Century; — Spring 3;— The Youth of Solomon ; — Seasons of 

Scarcity; — The Encouragement which the Gospel affords to 
sesive Det} ;—- The Regions and Moral Ends of Knowledge ; 
— The same Subject, with regard to the Young in the higher 
Classes of Life; — Summer; — Evil Communication; — Free- 
dom of Thought ; — Autumn; — The Consolations which the 

1 affords under the Natural Evils of Life; — Winter, as 
the Season of Social Amusement ; — Winter, as the Season of 
Religious ‘Thought. 

Some of the topics here chosen for discussion were selected 
in consequence of the peculiar cast of Mr. A.’s congregation ; 
and the dignified manner in which they are treated may, as we 
have intimated, be explained by this circumstance. Men of 
2 ) 'éh mate property, 
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property, and the children of mén of property, who frequent 
Edinburgh for the benefits of academic instruction, are addressed 
in a style of eloquence which is not common, and with a force 
of argument which cannot be resisted. The two sermons on 
the Religious and Moral Ends of Knowlege are master-pieces 
of their kind ; and they are so well adapted to a commencement 
Sunday at an Veneer that, if it would not be deemed im- 
pertinent in us to interfere with the concerns of either A/ma 
Mater, we should recommend them to be preached from both 
of our St. Mary’s pulpits. In specifying the ends to which 
knowlege cage to be applied, Mr. Alison first mentions the 
illustration of the wisdom and goodness of the Father of Nature, 
and then proceeds : 


‘ The second great end to which all knowledge ought to be em- 
ployed, is to the welfare of humanity. Every science is the founds 
ation of some art, beneficial to men ; and while the study of it leade 
us to see the beneficence of the laws of nature, it calls upon us also 
to follow the great end of the Father of Nature in their employment 
and application. I need not say, my brethren, what a field is thus 
opened to the benevolence of knowledge: I need not tell you, that 
in every department of learning there is good to be done to mankind ; 
I need not remind you, that the age in which we live has given us the 
noblest examples of this kind, and that science now finds its highest 
glory in improving the condition, or in allaying the miseries of human~ 
ity. But there is one thing of which it is proper ever to remind yous 
because the modesty of knowledge often leads us to forget it, — and 
that is, that the power of scientific benevolence is far greater than that 
of all others, to the welfare of society. The benevolence of the 
great, or the opulent, however eminent it may be, perishes with 
themselves. The benevolence even of sovereigns is limited to the 
narrow boundary of human life,; and not unfrequently is succeeded 
by different and discordant counsels. But the benevolence of know- 


ledge is of a kind as extensive as the race of man, and as permanent. 


as the existence of society. He, in whatever 'situation he may be, 
who, jn the study of science, has discovered a new means of alle- 
viating pain, or of remedying disease ; who has described a wiser me 
thod of reventing poverty, or of shielding misfortune; who has 
sug sal additional means of increasing or improving the beneficent 
productions of nature, has left a memorial of himself, which can never 
be forgotten ; which will communicate happiness to ages yet unborn; 
and which, in the emphatic language of Scripture, renders him a 
‘¢ fellow-worker’” with God himself, in the improvement of. his 
creation, 

‘ The third great end of all knowledge is the improvement and 
exaltation of our own minds, It was the voice of the apostle, 
«© What manner of men ought ye to be, to whom the truths of the 
Gospel have come ?”’ It is the voice of nature also, “ What manner 
of men ought ye to be, to whom the treasures of wisdom are opened ?”” 
Of all the spectacles, indeed, which life can ‘offer us, there is none 
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more painful, or unnatural, than that of the union of vicerwith know- 
ledge.. It counteracts the great designs of God in the distribution 
of wisdom; and it assimilates men, not to the usual characters of 
human frailty, but to those dark and malignant spirits who fell from 
heaven, and who excel in knowledge, only that they may employ it 
in malevolence. ‘To the wise and virtuous man, on the contrary,— 
to him whose moral attainments have kept pace with his intellectual, 
and who has employed the great talent with which he is entrusted to 
the glory of God, and to the good of humanity, — are presented the 
sublimest prospects that mortality can know.’ 

Towards the conclusion of the first of these discourses, the 
preacher makes a most pathetic appeal to his young hearers in 
behalf of those who were their companions in their earliest 
studies, and who were prevented by poverty of condition 
from. accompanying them to those favoured spots at which 
the noblest sciences are taught. Few men who have begun 
their career at a country-school, and have finished with an 
university-education, can help recollecting how many they have 
dropped on the lower steps of the ladder of learning, * the 
genial current of whose souls was frozen by. chill penury.” 
The glance at their condition which Mr. Alison takes is, to 
us, avery convincing proof of his being endowed with a feeling 
heart : 

¢ In.the scene of early life which you have left, you have all, pro- 
bably, left some companions of your youthful years, who cannot 
follow you here : some to whom, with all their talents, poverty for- 
bids the hope of further instruction, and who must be doomed to 
pass their lives in ignorance and obscurity. Is there here, then, no 
call upon you to justify the fortunate superiority which you possess ? 
And, if the Providence of the Almighty hath so early distinguished 
you, is there no claim which He, too, has upon your labour and your 
mdustry ? In looking back upon this early scene, there are, per- 
haps, other more interesting images that will return to your remem- 
brarice.. “There are friends you will see, who now anxiously wait 

our course ;——there are relations who are eager to anticipate your 
nour and success;— there are parents, perhaps, who await your 
hands to crown their grey hairs with a crown of joy.’ 

Some of our young men of title and fortune would blush on 
perusing this preacher’s addresses to persons in the higher condi- 
tions of life,and blush they ought ; —having blushed, however, if 
they did not reform, they must be strangers not only to the blush 
of virtue but to reasonand common sense. Are not the follow- 
ing exhortations the voice of wisdom, — of divine wisdom ? 


¢ They are called to the noblest and most extensive duties which 
society demands. ‘They are called to lead the arms of their country 
in war ;—to dispense its justice, and to preserve its tranquillity in 
the seasons of peace. They are called as possessors of property, to 
the most interesting office which the citizen can fill,—to improve the 
beunty 
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bounty of nature, and add to the prosperity of their nation ; —to be 
the friends and the fathers of all that dwell in their land, —~ to be the 
patrons of rural industry, —the rewarders of humble merit, — end, 
even in the most desert corners of their country, to diffuse happiness 
and knowledge among the habitations of men. They are called, still 
farther, in many cases, to a greater duty ; to enter into the senate of 
their country,—to share in the deliberations by which its misfortunes 
may be remedied,—its prosperity extended, — its honours main- 
tained ; — to extend the firm hand, which, amidst popular commo- 
tion, can hold the balance of power and of liberty, — and to exert 
the intrepid mind, which can disregard all the 7 eta of party, 
while it is labouring for the good of the whole.’ 


Against the indolence as well as against the vices of the 
great, Mr. Alison enters a strong protest : 


¢ You are called, like all the rest of your brethren, to labour. In 
the great scene of human life, you have the most important part to 
perform. But, in proportion to the importance of that part, are the 
motives and the rewards which the Providence of the Almighty hath 
assigned you. Whatever can warm the generous, or animate the 
noble mind, is displayed to your ambition ; — the acquisition of per- 
sonal fame, the maintenance of family honour ;— the extension of 
national greatness, and the improvement of national manners ; — and, 
what is still more, the power of embodying your names in the annals 
of your country, and descending to posterity with the admiration of 
the wise, and the blessings of the virtuous. These are the motives 
by which the Almighty summons you to labour ; and cold, surely, 
must be that heart which beats not at a prospect so animating to all 
the moral or intellectual exertions of man.’— 

‘ There is yet one other consideration, my young brethren, which 
I would wish to represent to you, and which it is of the deepest con- 
sequence you should, in the present hours, impress upon your minds. 
The time we live in is itself eloquent. ‘The ages are past, in which 
power can consitute right, or wealth embellish corruption, — in which 
authority can take the place of virtue, or the honours of distinction 
be maintained amid the profligacies of individual character. What- 
ever is the importance of the distinction of ranks to the general wel- 
fare of society ; — whatever, in this great and envied country, is its 
importance to the preservation of our unrivalled constitution ; — what- 
ever, in private life, is its influence upon the purity and dignity of 
national manners, — all these now depend upon the conduct of those 
who possess them. The progress of national prosperity, — the 
searching inquiries of science, — above all, the diffusion of the spirit 
of the Gospel, have broken the spell which formerly rendered the 
great invulnerable; and the eye of the patriot is now ‘raised with 
silent anxiety to the contemplation of the conduct of the higher con- 
ditions of society, to know whether he is to prophecy peace or 
anarchy to his country.’— 

‘ In the present circumstances of the world, the inheritance of 
wealth, and the pride of ancestry, can only be supported by person 
dignity,—and that the fabric of society itself can only be pera 
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by the progressive improvement of every rank in knowledge and in 
virtde,: It is the melancholy truth of history, that the corruption of 
every people has begun with the great ; and, if ever that dread day 
shall come, when this constitution, so long the subject of our pride 
to men, and our gratitude to God, shall also perish, it will be when 
the higher orders are more corrupt than the lower ; — when, in the 
security of vanity, or in the baseness of vicious pleasure, they shall at 
once have undermined the respect of the vulgar, the confidence of the’ 
wise, and the hope of the virtuous.’ 


Need we add, after these copious extracts, that this lecture to 
the superior conditions of society is a golden lecture, and that all 
who profit by it will find it to be more “ precious than rubies ?” 

To. gentlemen of landed property, the preacher, in his sermon 
intitled Summer, employs this spirited peroration : . 


¢ Such then are the virtues which may be exerted, and the means 
of usefulness which may be employed by those whom Providence has 
placed in this favoured condition of society. Go, then, my brethren, 
—return from the fatigues of business, and the tumult of unreal 
pleasure, tothe calm joy and the dignified occupations of rural life! 
Return, but like the sun “when he goeth forth in his might,’ to 
give beauty to the scenes of nature, and happiness to the dwellings 
of men. It is your noblest character to be considered as the fathers 
of your people. Go, then, and to the young impart the means of 
instruction, — and spread the light of knowledge amid the obscurities 
of life, and maintain the proud distinction which learning has given 
to your country. . Go, and awaken in manhood the spirit of industry, 
and give to the hand of labour the hope of independence, and exert 
that noblest charity which is not satisfied with relieving poverty, but 
which prevents it. Go, still more, and be the “ leaders of your 
people in the way of righteousness ;”? and while you employ the 
benevolence of men in guiding them in peace through things tem- 
poral, employ the greater benevolence of Christians, in guiding them 
in hope to things eternal. 

‘ Nor ask for a reward of your labours. To be thus employed is 
itself happiness. It isto be Sills w Searloors with the Father of Nature, 
in the prosperity of his people. It is to give men to society, — citi- 
zens to your country,—and children to your God,’ 


It is not, however, to the privileged classes of society alone 
that Mr. A. directs his spiritual attention. Some of his dis- 
courses include those views of the Gospel as a system of duty, 
and as a source of consolation, which come home to “ all sorts 
and conditions of men.” From a text which at the first glance 
promises little, (Mark, viii. 9g. “* And they that had eaten were 
about four thousand: and he sent them away ;”) Mr. Alison sur- 
prizes us with such an exhibition of the nature of the Gospel as 
a powerful stimulus to active virtue, founded on our Saviour’s 
conduct in sending away those of the multitude whom he had 
divinely fed'and taught to their respective stations. and callings, 
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and with such’ ahimated exhortations to diligence, that we 


cannot consider the one or listen to the other without feeling a 
kind of moral electricity : 

‘ The words of the text have this instruction to us with regard to the 
character of Christ’s religion. When you examine the systems of pre- 
tended revelation which have prevailed, or which are still prevailing in 
the world, you will find, that if their origin betrays the ambition of 
their authors, their character betrays equally the weakness and imper- 
fection of human nature.. To one or other of the fundamental errors in 
religion ; — to the encouragement either of superstition or of enthu- 
siasm, and by these means, to the fatal separation of piety from mo- 
ral virtue, they have uniformly led. They have either drawn men 
from-the sphere of social duty, to assemble them, under the influence 
of superstition, in impure and sanguinary ceremonies, and persuaded 
them, that guilt could be expiated by the ritual of an unmeaning 
devotion ; or they have driven them from all the most sacred rela- 
tions of life, into solitudes and deserts, and taught them that the 
Deity was to be propitiated by the tears of unproductive repent- 
ance, or the dreams of visionary illumination. The conduct of 
our Lord, and the spirit of His religion, are very different. — He 
assembles the multitude, indeed, around him, in the desert of human 
life, that he may teach them the end of that journey upon which 
they are going ; that he may recall the wandering, and animate 
the desponding, and invigorate the ‘ weary and the heavy laden ;” 
—and he points out to them, with no mortal hand, that conti- 
nuing city to which they travel, where there are mansions for all 
the holy and the good, and where there ‘ dwelleth knowledge, and 
wisdom, and joy.” But when these mighty lessons are taught, he 
sends them away to their usual abodes and their usual occupations.— 
He sends them back again to their own homes,—to that sacred though 
sequestered scene, where all their duties meet them on their return, — 
where every virtue and every vice of their nature takes its origin, 
—and where they can best display both the strength of their faith and 
the purity of their obedience. It is thus that the religion of Jesus 
blends the great interests of piety and of morality, —that it lets down 
the golden chain which unites earth with heaven, and forms, even 
under the ** tabernacles of clay,’’ the minds that are afterwards ‘ to 
be made perfect,” and to be made citizens of a kingdom “ which 
passeth not away, but which is eternal as the heavens.”” Suchare the 
general instructions, both with regard to the character of our Lord 
and the character of his religion, which the words of the text may 
convey to us,’ 


We may proceed with our extracts, but have we not copied 
enough? Is it necessary to add more in order to substantiate 
the opinion which we haye given of Mr. Alison as a preacher ? 
Though -a Scoticism sometimes appears, and some texts of 
Scripture are too often repeated, he has furnished such a 
repast for readers of sermons that they must feel truly grateful, 
and ardently wish that he would oblige them with more of the 
game kind, . Aid : 
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Arr. IIl. The Philosophy of Nature; or, the Influence of Scenery 
on the Mind and Heart. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. Boards. 


Murray. 1813. 

He’ unusually this book resembles those which were written 

on the revival of letters! It treats of every thing know- 
able, (de omni scibili,) and with a mixture of juvenile enthu- 
siasm and comprehensive pedantry which dazzles if it does 
not satisfy the admiration. — The work is divided into a mul- 
tiplicity of short paragraphs, numbered, of which each volume 
contains above two hundred; and which profess to dissert, in 
some sort of order, concerning Rivers, Fountains, Grottos, 
Lakes, Waterfalls, Mountains, Rocks, Islands, Vales, Echoes, 
&c. In short, the elements of picturesque scenery constitute 
in turn the topics of the author. Sometimes, he illustrates 
them with the arts of eloquence, bursting into rapturous de- 
clamation, or transcribing applicable verses from the poet ; and 
at other times he illustrates them with the arts of erudition, 
quoting parallel- descriptions from old and new travellers and 
geographers. From natural scenery he passes to the landscape- 
painters, many of whom are characterized and ees 
At length, he deserts the face of nature for that of art; and, 
in his second volume, architecture and its orders, the cities of 
the world and their ornaments, and even anecdotes of illus- 
trious men, become the subjects of contemplation. A great 
range of reading is displayed in the author’s citations, and 
great warmth of feeling in his ejaculations ; yet his parallelisms 
are not always select or appropriate, his criticisms not always 
precise or judicious, and his transitions not always explicable 
or coherent. A sense of the proportionate value of the things 


compared is too seldom discernible: but a lively tone of im- 


pression communicates to every present object the power of 


concentrating interest. 
A few extracts will paint the book better than many attempts 


at definition: 


¢ XLI. To the eye and heart of the ambitious, how many subjects 
of inducement and delight do mountains present! Who would not 
be proud to climb the summits of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
Andes? Is there a Sicilian who does not boast of Etna? Is 
there a Scot who does not take pride in celebrating Ben Lomond? 
and is there an Italian that is not vain of the Apennines? Who, 
that is alive to nature and the muse, would not be delighted to wan- 
der up the sides of the Caucasus, the cone of Teneriffe, or those 
beautiful mountains, situated on the confines of three nations, so often 
and so justly celebrated by the poets of antient Greece? and shall 
our Friend Colonna be censured for confessing, that the proudest 
- moments of his existence have been those, in which he has reached 
the summits of the Wrekin, the Ferwyn, and the cone of Lange! 
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len ? or when he has beheld, from.the tops of Carnedds David, and 
Llewellyn, a long chain of mountains, stretching from the north to 
the south, from Penmaenmawr to Cader Idris? Snowden rising in 
the centre, his head capt with snow, and towering above the clouds, 
— while his immense sides, black with rugged and impending rocks, 
stretched in long length below !’ 


From the foregoing and many similar passages, the author 
seems to be a Welshman. After every excursion into the 
classical scenery of Greece and Italy, we are beckoned back to 
Llangollen and Ffestiniog : to the Straits of Thermopyla is op- 
posed the ass of Cwm Dyr; and tothe Arcadian Tempe, the 
imprisoned paradise of Nant Frangon. We should therefore 
patriotically have preferred giving to our friend Colonna a 
Welsh name, as being more in costume: there are melodious 
and poetical Welsh names; and many fine passages in Madoc, 
and in the odes of Gray, which better deserved to be attached 
to the celebration of Welsh scenery, than several which are 
here adduced. Like the inhabitants of all rugged countties, 
the present author seems strongly attached to the shape of 
the ground, and to delight in the odd and enormous forms 
of his native mountains: butit is yet a problem whether this 
preference marks the taste of the philosopher or that of the 
barbarian. 

We will now copy two successive paragraphs, which may 


serve to display the slight degree of cohesion that is observed 


in this very miscellaneous rhapsody. 


¢ LXXXVIII. One of the most elegant cemeteries in Europe 
stands in the centre of two church-yards, at Bury St. Edmunds, in 
the county of Suffolk. This cemetery is an isolated fragment of the 
celebrated abbey, in which John of Lydgate was a monk. Around 


this fragment are planted shrubs and trees, with a variety of flowers;. 


and a profusion of ivy creeps up the sides of the walls, on which are 
placed two or three monuments. One of these pieces of marble 
commemorates the fate of a young girl, who was struck’ dead by 


of the wife of a banker of the name of Spink; the third is sacred 
to the memory of the banker himself; a man, whose virtues rendered 
its possessor worthy of so elegant a monument! 


¢ LXXXIX. It is impossible to walk in the church-yards, in. 


many parts of Wales, without reflecting, with pleasure, on the 
respect which is paid to the memories of the dead. The epitaphs 
are, however, generally poor and meagre: yet I remember to have seen 
three, which must highly gratify every person of imagination and taste. 


I. 


‘ Hope, stranger, hope; — Though the heart breaks, 
Still Jet us hope. — 


Ughtning. while at her devotions; on the other is inscribed the name 
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II. 


¢ Timon hated men — Orpheus hated women ; — I once loved-one 
man and one woman : — He cheated and she deceived me; — Now I 
love only my God. 


IIl. 


* ON MARY PENGREE. 


¢ The village maidens to her grave shall bring 
The fragrant garland, each returning spring ; 
Selected sweets! in emblem of the maid, 
Who underneath this hallowed turf is laid : 
Like her they flourish, beauteous to the eye, 
Like her too soon they languish, fade, and die.—’ 


A visit to the country-house of a nobleman in Wales, towhom 
cultivation of mind had taught the religion of Paulus Jovius, 
—a domestic hero-worship,-—a hagiolatry of the worthies of 
the human race, —is happily described in the second volume ; 


‘ Our friend Philotes, to whom we are bound by the strictest ties 
of friendship, and who has recently succeeded to his paternal estate, 
in the county of * * » haserected a monument, in one of the most 
retired recesses of a glen, to the virtues of Washington and Epami- 
nondas. — It consists of a small pillar of white marble, standing on a 
pedestal of black granite. —A wide-spreading oak secures it from 
the sun, and ivy and moss screen it from the winds, — On the east 
side of this column is simply inscribed the name of the Grecian hero ; 
on the west, that of the American; round the pedestal is written 
“© The best of men, Man has declared them; —the better of the two let 
Heaven decide.”’ — Some little way farther on, is a tablet, commemo- 
rating the friendship of Tacitus and Pliny; Ovid and Propertius ; 
Rucellai and Trissino; Petrarch and Colonna; Sannazaro and Pietro 
Bembo ; Boileau and Racine. 

¢ CLXIX. A temple, erected on a small mountain, which over- 
looks the vale, and which can be seen from the summits of all the 
larger ones, has been dedicated to Liberty. — In the niches are the 
busts of Alfred, Edgar, and Howel-Dha; Hambden and Sidney ; 
Somers and Camden; Wallace and Chatham.— The names of a few 
others are inscribed on the ceiling ; they are not numerous, for Phi-, 
lotes has long doubted the evidence of historians, and has learnt the 
art of distinguishing between patriots and demagogues. —In the 
library are suspended portraits of our best historians and philoso- 
phers : — Bede, the father of English history ; Robertson, the Livy 
of Scotland; Gibbon, who traced the decline and fall, not only of an 
empire, but of philosophy and taste ; and Roscoe, who illumines the 
annals of mankind by a history of the restoration of literature and the 
arts. — There also are the busts of Locke, Bacon, Boyle, and Paley. 
—JIn the saloon hang, as large as life, whole length portraits of 
Gainsborough and Wright of Derby; Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Barry ; Fuseli and West.— In the cloisters, which lead to the chapel, 
are’small marble monuments, commemorating the virtues of Tillotson, 


5 Sherlocke, 
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Sherlocke, and Hoadley; Blair, Lowth, and Porteus,— Near the 
fountain, which waters the garden,.stands the statue of Hygeia, 
holding in her hand a tablet, on which are inscribed the names of 
Harvey, Sydenham, and Hunter. — Health, in the character of a 
Fawn, supports the bust of Armstrong. 

‘ CLXX. On an obelisk at the ediee end of the shrubbery, 
hang two medallions; one of Nelson, the other of Moore; these are 
the only warriors, to whom Philotes has been anxious to pay the 
homage of admiration and gratitude. — Beneath that of Nelson is 
inscribed — 

‘ STRANGER ! 
THIS MEDALLION EXHIBITS THE PORTRAIT 
OF 
THAT GREAT AND GOOD MAN, 
WHOSE DEATH, 

THE ENEMIES OF HIS COUNTRY; 
AFTER SUSTAINING A DECISIVE DEFEAT, 
HAILED, 

AS THE PROUDEST OF THEIR 
VICTORIES ! 


¢ Under the medallion of General Moore is inscribed the following 


stanza, written by his countryman, Burns: — 


‘« Nae could faint-hearted doubtings teaxe him: 
Death comes ; wi? fearless eye he sees him; 
Wi? bloody band a welcome gie’s him; 

And when he fa’s, 
His latest draught of breathing leaves him, 
In faint huzzaes.” 


¢ CLXXI. A column, erected on the highest peak of the moun- 
tains, celebrates the virtues and genius of Newton and Halley, Fer- 
uson and Herschell. —Embosomed in trees, through which are 
Sama four shady vistas, exhibiting so many resemblances of fretted 
aisles, stands a temple of Gothic architecture. — Eolian harps, con- 
cealed among mosses and lilies of the valley, decorate the windows, 
near which stand the statues of Haydn and Handel, Pleyel and 
Mozart. — Paintings, by some of our best Modern artists, cover’the 
walls and ceilings of the temple. —The subjects of these pictures are 
represented as indulging in various amusements. — Taliesin is listen- 
ing, with rapture, to the sounds of his own harp; Chaucer ‘is occu- 
pied in writing his Romance of the Rose; Spenser is reading the 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto ; Shakespeare is dipping his ‘pen in the 
overflowings of a human heart; Milton appears wrapt.in silent 
ecstacy, contemplating with awful devotion the opening of a cloud, 
which progressively unfolds to his astonished eye the wondérs of the 
Empyrean.— Otway is represented, as melting into tears, at the 
sorrows of his own Monimia.— Pope is receiving a crown of laurel 
from his master, Homer; Akenside is refreshing his intellectual 
thirst, at the fountain of the Naiads; Thomson and Dyer, and 
Beattie and Ossian, are standmg in view of the four vistas, appearing 
to 
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to contemplate the beauties of the surrounding scenery ; while Burns 
is wandering among his native mountains, and making their vast soli 
tudes resound with the name of liberty.’ } 

Many. travellers are at a loss in determining what to say at 
their several stations. Let them be so no longer! This 
© Philosophy of Nature’ will always supply some adapted re- 
mark, and may serve as a tourist’s common-place book, —as 
the pilgrim’s wallet of erudition, to be unpacked and em- 
ployed any where. It will suffice to look into the index for 
the word cathedral, eastle, cascade, canal, or whatever be the 
lion of the place, to find an enumeration of the principal ob- 
jects of that class, accompanied by some curious anecdote, or 
lively reflection, or poetical motto, or learned reference to 
writers who have treated concerning them. ‘Thus all the 
marvels of geography, and all the wonders of the world, may 
be pressed, by association of idea at least, into the decoration 
and illustration of a saunter round our native village. 

These pages, the author tells us, were the result of hours 
stolen from application to higher interests, and from the 
‘severity of graver subjects; and he praises the periods of 
tranquil enjoyment during which they were composed. With: 
out this declaration, we should not have inferred that the 
work had been produced thus casually, since the number of 
writers consulted, even about little things, is often consider- 
able. They are hvely pages, breathing and communicating 
the bounding elastic spirits of a delighted traveller; and seem- 
ing to admit the fresh mountain-air into the musty recesses of 
the book-room. Though they do not exhibit harmony’ of 
taste, nor coincidence of judgment, we have still been pleased 
with the author’s delight, and amused by the very excentricities 


of his excursion. 
; Tay. j: 
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Art. [V. Dr. Cook’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. 
[Article concluded from page 296. ] 


ware the church lost a main pillar in the Cardinal of 

St. Andrew's, an engine was coming into play in the 
person of the celebrated John Knox, which was destined to 
level the majestic fabric with the ground. His labours were 
beginning to excite attention, his connections were known, 
and his friendship with the martyr Wishart had attracted 
notice. Knox, although not in orders, followed the pursuits 
of adivine. He had been for some time engaged in propa- 
gating the reformed tenets: he had Muiatin. a catechism in 
which they were inculcated; and he taught them himself to 
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young persons, to whom he also explained the Gospel of 
St. John, and regularly repeated his explanations in a chapel. 
The friends of the new doctrines were not slow to recognize, 
in this lay-teacher, such a person as their cause and the 
times required ; which made them earnestly urge him to un- 
dertake the discharge of the ministerial duties: but, ‘ when 
the proposal was made to Knox, he pointed out the objections 
to it which pressed with the greatest force upon his own 
mind ; and, sensible of the necessity of order in the adminis- 
tration of religion, he explicitly declared that he would not 
run where God had not called him, —that he would not with- 
out a lawful vocation intrude as a teacher into the church.’ 

In order to remove his scruples, a sermon was delivered be- 
fore him on the election of ministers: in which the preacher 


‘ Inculcated that every church had the power to nominate, as 
teachers or pastors, those whose faith and zeal were approved ; and 
he represented the will of the church, thus expressed, as imposing an 
obligation to comply with it, which should not be lightly disregarded. 
The obvious meaning of the preacher was, that when the ordinary 
mode of providing pastors was necessarily suspended, when a separ- 
ation, dictated by conscience, had taken place, from the society which 
had long-been revered as the visible church of Christ, and which had 
established the mode in which admission to the sacred office was to be 
obtained, it belonged to the infant church to fix upon a new method 
of procuring ministers, which method was afterwards to be observed 
by all who entered into its communion.’ 


After a degree of hesitation which, from his character, we 
should not have expected in him, Knox at length complied 
with the. intreaties of his friends, and made his appearance 
in the pulpit. 

© That appearance confirmed his friends in the wisdom of their 
choice, struck consternation into the advocates of the established 
faith, and shewed how rapidly the protestant doctrines had gained 
ground in Scotland. ‘The object of his discourse was to prove that 
the pope was antichrist ; that the church of Rome was corrupted ; 
that its laws and doctrines were repugnant to those of the Gospel 5 
and that the appellations er to the pontiffs were inconsistent. with 
just views of the nature of religion, and might be considered even as 

blasphemous. 

-¢ Such decided language, impressed upon the mind by his fervent 
eloquence, deeply agitated those who heard it. Many listened to it 
with the most enthusiastic admiration ; declared, that while others 

-had hewn down the branches of popery, he had struck at the root ; 
and all perceived how much the power of the church was weakened, 
when tenets, infinitely more offensive and dangerous to it than those 
for which Wishart had so lately been condemned to the stake, were 
stated and enforced in the presence of the most faithful partizans of 


Rome.’ 
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Dr. Cook is laudably zealous for the honour of the church- 
establishment of which he is a member; and, as its model was 
taken from Calvin, he pronounces a warm panegyric on that 
celebrated person, and shews how much more favourable his 
circumstances were to the discovery and pursuit of truth than 

‘those of Luther. If for Luther we substitute Cranmer, the 
‘comparison will be still more in Calvin’s favour. 

The manner in which Knox was introduced into the mi- 
nisterial office will account for the obloquy which has usuall 
been connected with his name in this part of the island. If 

‘he had happened to have taken orders, even though they had 

been conferred on him by the profligate and persecuting 
‘Beaton, or some equally decotous prelate of the antient 
church, the reflections cast on him by certain writers would 
have been spared, and his name would have been mentioned 
with the same respect which is allotted to those of the other 
Reformers. In order to give our readers some idea of the state 
of the human mind at this time, and of the progress which 
it has since effected, we are induced to make extracts from 
Dr. Cook’s account of a very trivial and ridiculous contro- 
versy, in which the ancestors of our present highly enlight- 
. ened fellow-subjects were engaged : 


¢ Richard Marshal, prior of the Blackfriars at Newcastle, had 
‘been in St. Andrew’§, and had maintained, in a sermon, the very ob- 
vious doctrine, that the Lord’s prayer should be addressed only. to 
4God, and not to saints. ‘This-position, harmless as it was true, 
excited the pious indignation of some of the doctors of the university, 
and they very idly employed another friar to confute it. They were 
as injudicious in the choice of their advocate, as they had been of the 
cause for which they wished him to contend. He was ignorant, but 
full of confidence in his own talents and attainments; and he delivered 
a defence of the tenet espoused by the university, which, more 
strongly than any reasoning, exposed its absurdity. He affirmed that 
the Lord’s prayer might be said to saints, because all the petitions 
‘in it had a relation to them. This strange assertion he thus illus- 
trated: If we meet an old man in the streets, we say to him, Good- 
morrow, father ; much more then may we say to one of the saints,@ur 
father: We admit that are in heaven, consequently we may 
address any of them, Our father in heaven: God hath made their 
names holy, we may, therefore, in praying to one of them, use the 
expression, Hallowed be thy name: As they are in the kingdom of 
‘heaven, that kingdom is theirs by possession, and we may justly say 
to each of them, in the language of the petition, Thy kingdom come. 
In this manner he attempted to shew the propriety of addressing to 
the saints all the petitions. But the people, although they were only 
beginning to emerge from the gloominess of ignorance, listened to 
him with contempt; they were even unable to preserve the gravity 
becoming a place of worship, and the children, amused with what had 
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excited so much ridicule, denominated.the unlucky priest Friar Pater 
Noster. 

‘ It is from such anecdotes, ludicrous as they are, that we can often 
most satisfactorily detcrmine the state of sentiment, and of intellectual 
improvement, at the period when they happened.’ | 


The clergy and the doctors of the University did not choose 
to let the matter rest here, but judged this a worthy occasion 
for applying the gquibbiing and subtile distinctions of their 
ridiculous logic : 


¢ Some of them maintained that the Lord’s prayer was said to God 
formaliter, aad to the saints materialiter ; others held that it was said 
to God principaliter, and to the saints minus principaliter ; but after 
fully discussing the merit of these and some other explanations, the 
greater number concluded, that it should be said to God capiendo 
stricte, to the saints capiendo large. Upon such intricate specula- 
tions, however, the learned members of the university did not wish to 
trust altogether to their own judgment, and they modestly referred 
the decision of the point to a provincial synod, which had been sum- 
moned to meet on the following January.’ 


Dr. Cook next mentions a tale which is apparently very 
insignificant, but which, in our opinion, strongly shews the 
turn which things at this time were taking. } 


‘ The numerous and long-protracted meetings of the doctor's 
-naturally excited the curiosity of the people, and a confidential ser- 
vant of the sub-prior presumed to ask what had occasioned thei, 
‘His master, with great good humour, told him the subject of debate, - 
and the servant, guided by the dictates of common sense, with some 
surprize asked, ‘lo whom should the Lord’s prayer be said but unto 
God? The sub-prior replied, What should be done with the saints ? 
— The answer very strikingly shews that the popular reverence for 
the popish faith was beginning to be shaken, — Give them ave’s and 

credo’s enow, in the devil’s name, for that may suffice them.’ 


At the same synod which had been convened to settle this 
controversy, the good fathers, in order that the merits of 
instructing the people should not exclusively belong to those 
whom they denounced as heretics, resolved 








That they would themselves now, in some measure, open to the 
Catholic church that sacred volume, which, for ages, they had buried 
in obscurity. aT accordingly published a catechism, containing a 
short but clear explanation of the ten commandments, the apostle’s 
creed, and the Lord’s prayer, The officiating priests were enjoined 
to read a part of it when there was no sermon ; and it was circulated 

-through the country with a diligence which was the most severe 
satire upon the former conduct of the clergy. 

‘ It 1s commonly supposed that this catechisn was composed by 
the archbishop. It is written with great moderation, and does much 
credit to his talents and to his theological attainments. There is not 
much pointed allusion to subjects of controversy ; and had it derived 
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its origin from an unfeigned desire to enlighten mankind; it would 
have reflected upon the primate the most deserved reputation. It 
was'sold for twopence of Scots money; a sum so inconsiderable, that, 
even in these days, when the value of money was so much higher than 
at present, it could not have defrayed the expence of printing. It 
was, in fact, printed at the expence of the archbishop, and this small 
charge’.was probably intended to compensate for the trouble of 
spreading: the book through the kingdom. The greater part of the 
inhabitants of Scotland received, however, with little gratitude, what 
they considered as an extorted gift; undervalued the merit which 
it really possessed, and with derision termed it the Twopenny 
Faith.’ 
Sd 

This statement evinces in a striking manner that measures, 
which if seasonably adopted§ would prove salutary, lose all their 
efficacy by delay. With just exultation, it is here observed, 


‘ It is pleasant to dwell upon this interesting step to improvement. 
It shews, in the most striking light, the admirable tendency of the 
Reformation, which not only directly contributed to the intellectual 
and moral advancement of those who embraced it, but imparted a 
portion of its beneficent influence even to the system which it op- 
posed ; correcting its most flagrant abuses, and vindicating the 
sacred right of human beings to the blessings derived from religious 
instruction.’ 


Indeed, previously to this time, the friends of the antient 


church 


_ € Adopted a resolution, much more in harmony with the mild 
spirit of Christianity than their attempts to renew persecution ; a 
reso#gtion which, had it been at an earlier period formed and carried 
into execution, would have probably saved the wealth, and preserved 
the respectability of the church. They agreed to preach in succes- 
‘sion every Lord’s day ; and instead of irritating the passions, or rous- 
ing the innovating zeal of their audience, by discoursing upon the 
contreverted points which had been so keenly agitated, to enlighten 
the people by explaining those fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, 
which all denominations of believers with reverence embraeed. Even 
Knox was compelled to admit, not only that this had the appearance 
of godliness, but that the design was faithfully executed; and al- 
though he insinuates, what perhaps was the case, that the desire of 
~excluding him from the pulpit, which had before been open to him, 
suggested the resolution, he honestly confesses, that Christ Jesus was 
preached, and prays that so great a blessing might be continued.’ 


These modes of resisting the Reformation were, as far as 
we recollect, if not peculiar to Scotland, very rare in other 
countries. 

Knox had not long commenced his ministerial career, before 
the clergy became fully sensible of the mighty effects. which 
resuited from his labours, and desirous of putting out of the 
way so powerful an enemy to their cause. For this purpose, 

| they 
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they procured him .to be brought to trial: but, observing the 
steadiness of his party, they relinquished this proceeding, 
under the pretence of his summons having been informal. Of this 
‘triumph over his enemies, he did not fail to take due ad- 
vantage: but his friends, shortly afterward anticipating a 
storm, advised him to withdraw from the country ; and he 
retired to Geneva, where he enjoyed the society of Calvin. 
When he had been some time absent, the Protestants, again 
looking forwards to times of difficulty, became desirous of 
having the benefit of his assistance and advice; and a letter, 
expressed in terms that manifest the high consideration .in 
which he was held, signed by the Earl of Glencairn, Lord 
Lorn, (afterward Earl of Argyle,) Erskine, (supposed to be 
Erskine of Dun,) and the Prior of St. Andrew’s, was sent to 
him, requesting him in the most earnest terms to return. Dr. 
Cook here remarks : 


‘ It is impossible not to conclude from this invitation, given by 
men of the highest rank and respectability, that Knox had conducted 
himself, when in Scotland, with ability equal to his zeal. Had he 
shewn himself to be what he has been so frequently represented, a 
hot-headed intemperate enthusiast, they must have been sensible, that 
the very existence of the Protestant form of worship in their country 
would almost absolutely depend upon his remaining at a distance. 
But so far from this being the case, they reposed in him the most 
unbounded confidence, revered him as possessed of the qualities essen- 
tial for guiding or devising measures equally delicate and arduous ; 
and his subsequent conduct, even with all the errors which attached to 


it, fully justified the opinion which thus early they had formed.’ 


Circumstances which folldwed close on this invitation put 
Knox’s resolution and firmness to the strongest proof. | His 
friends became disposed to retread their steps, wrote to him 
again, and begged him not to return: but his remonstrances 
restored them to themselves; and they, who had so recently 
determined to temporise, now executed the following instru- 
ment, which they called the Bond: 


¢ «¢ We, perceiving how Satan in his members, the Antichrists of 
our time, cruelly doth rage, seeking to overthrow and destroy the 
gospel of Christ, and his congregation, ought, according to our 
bounden duty, to strive in our Master’s cause, even unto death, being 
certain of the victory in him. The which our duty being well con- 
sidered, we do promise before the majesty of God and his congre- 
gation, and we, by his grace, shall, with all diligence, continually apply 
our whole power, substance, and our very lives, to maintain, set 
forward, and establish the blessed word of God and his congre- 
gation, and shall labour at our possibility to have faithful ministers, 
purely and truly to minister Christ’s gospel and sacraments to his 
people. We shall maintain them, nourish them, and defend them, 
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the whole congregation of ‘Christ, and every member thereof, at 


our whole power, and warring of our lives against Satan and alt 
wicked power, that does intend tyranny and trouble against the 
foresaid congregation. Unto the which holy word and congre- 
gation we do jom us; and also do renounee and forsake the congre- 
gation of Satan, with all the superstitious abominations and idolatry 
thereof; and, moreover, shall declare ourselves manifestly enemies 
‘thereto, by this our faithful promise before God, testified to his. 
congregation by our subscription at these presents.”” 
‘ This deed was executed at Edinburgh. It was immediately 
‘ subseribed by the Earls of Glencairn, Argyll, Morton, Lord Lorn, 
‘John Erskine of Dun; and all who entertained their opinions, took 
the first opportunity of testifying their approbation, and of solemnly 
placing themselves under the same sacred obligation. — 
¢ They who composed this form of association,’ says Dz. Cook, 

* or who, after maturely considering its import, subscribed it, must 
have attained that firmness which no opposition can finaliy destroy ; 
which may perish by the extermination of those who possess it, but 
which triumphs in the ealamities and sorrows which, to humar 
nature, not elevated by. religious zeal, or warmed by enthusiasm, 
appear replete with horror. From the moment that this bond be- 
came the charter of the Protestants, the sword was drawn from the 
seabbard, and the scabbard itself was east away. They might, 
after making one step in their progress, have reposed in momentary 
tranquillity, but they would have soon arisen with increased vigour, 
to struggle for the freedom which, in their estimation, was essential 
to their security.” 


The Protestants, having thus incorporated themselves, had 
about the same time a denomination applied to them, by 
which they were, for the most part, designated during the 
arduous struggle which they maintained with the church : 


‘ In. the bond of association, they had frequently applied to the 
adherents of the reformed faith the epithet of the Congregation ; 
and this title in consequence soon became the distinguishing appel- 
lation of those who were hostile to the church. The noblemen who 
directed their proceedings were denominated the Lords: ef the Con- 
gregation; and they retained this name during the whole of the 
arduous contest. 

‘ They had now with sufficient clearness expressed their deter- 
mination to. assert the purity of the faith, and they commenced their 
attempt by passing the two following resolutions, which they ad- 
dressed to all who entertained their sentiments: ‘ 1. It is thought 
_ expedient that in all parishes of this realm, the common prayer be read 
weekly on Sunday, and on other festival days in the churches, with 
the lessons of the Old and New Testament, conform to the order of 
the book of common prayer; and if the curates of the parishes be 
qualified, that they be caused to read the same ; and if they be not, 
or if they refuse, that the most qualified of the parish use and read” 
them. 2. It is thought necessary that doctrine, preaching, and in- 
 terpretation of the Scriptures be had and used privately in quiet 

*y houses, 
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houses, without great conventions of people, till God move the prince 
to grant public preaching by faithful and true ministers.” ° 


Good sense, and a benignant disposition, as well as circum- 
stances, had united to render tolerant the Queen, who was 
now become regent; and she would have continued to be 
so, had she not received from her bigoted brothers a peremp- 


tory mandate to co-operate with the King of France in his. 


design of extirpating heresy wherever his power extended. 
After having at first discovered some reluctance to comply 
with this order, she at length cordially entered into the 
scheme, and involved herself and her subjects in troubles. of 
which she did not live to see the end. She issued a pro- 
clamation, enjoiming rigid conformity to the church; which 
was not only disregarded by the Protestants, but afforded 
them an occasion of manifesting their determined attachment 
to the principles of the Reformers. 

Warmed by the eloquence and animated by the exhortations of 
Knox, the people destroyed the emblems of the antient faith, and 
demolished the religious houses in various places. A mighty 
change had now been wrought on the public mind: the reform- 
ation had made rapid strides; and the parties seemed to be strug- 
gling for the civil ascendancy. If the adherents of the new doc- 
trines excelled in zeal and energy, — if truth, the spirit of the 
times, and the temporal interests of men, were on their side, —the 
partisans of the church, although staggered by the boldness of 
their enemies, and stunned by the blows which they had lately 
received, were resolved to make a resolute stand, and enter- 
tained hopes of being yet able to overpower their daring adver- 
saries. Every thing foreboded the momentous struggle which 
soon took place, and in which for a time success alternately fa- 
voured the one and the other side, when at length it finally de- 
clared for the reformed. Though in its course the means adopted 
by the church are seen to be uniformly unwarrantable and hor- 
rid, it cannot be denied that those which were employed by 
her assailants were not always justifiable. Yet still the latter 
formed a striking contrast with those that were directed against 
them ; in proof of which, Leslie, a bitter enemy, may be cited. 
Even he declares that the humanity of the Lords of the Congre- 
gation ought not to be passed over in silence; and he bears them 
this honourable testimony, that, ‘ when in the plenitude of their 

ower, they banished few on account of religion, doomed still 
Grou to imprisonment, and put none to death.’ How does 
this statement contrast with the conduct of their adversaries, 
. whose cruelties more than equalled those of the most ferocious 
tyrants of whom we read? 
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* The character of this great conflict is here well delineated, 
the events of it are no where better narrated, and the diligence 
and impartiality of the author ever keep pace ; while his judg- 
ment and discrimination do not on any occasion desert him. 
Chronological difficulties, indeed, sometimes overcome him, 
but the substance of his relations is always clear and satisfac- 
tory. The failure of the scheme for the union of the crowns 
during the minority of Mary is very circumstantially described ; 
and from no writer do we obtain a fuller insight into that 
timid, cautious, and seemingly wavering policy which was 
characteristic of Elizabeth, and which even accompanied those 
great and fortunate interferences, the result of which reflected 
so much glory on her reign. After having given a fair 
and distinct account of the conduct of the Queen-regent, Dr. 
Cook very ably sums up her character; and he does not fail to 
observe that, in settling the treaty of peace which established 
the reformation in Scotland, our great Cecil was one of the 
commissioners. Not less honourable to the author is his anxiety 
to make the founder of the Scotish reformation stand well in 
the opinion of his readers. ‘To us, however, it appears that, 
while the great qualities and transcendant services of the 
northern apostle are indisputable, he is not to be vindicated 
from a degree of violence and coarseness which were very un- 
becoming his character, but which the times in a great mea- 
sure excuse. Yet still we do not see that a disciple of 
Luther, much less a votary of that faith and worship which 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had so great a share in arranging, 
can with any propriety cast reproaches on the founder of the 
kirk. Knox appears to have been one of those great command- 
ing characters which are destined to change the aspect of human 
affairs, and to give a new impulse to the human mind. In the 
whole of his career, he displays an adherence to principle, a 
perseverance, a disinterestedness, and an intrepidity which 
command our veneration; while his defects seem to belong 
to the age, rather than to the individual. All the reformers 
were chargeable with serious errors and defects, which were 
redeemed by their great virtues and signal services; and, if in . 
common with them Knox shared in the former, he did not 
fall behind any of them in the latter. Were it not that 
we shall very shortly have occasion to take up a professed 
work on the present subject, we should here discuss it more 
at length. | 

The present volumes evince throughout that liberal spirit, and 
that chastened regard for liberty, which not only do the highest 
credit to the individual who manifests them, but which reflect 
honour on the religious community of which he is a member. 
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No inconsiderable merit also, in our estimation, attaches to Dr. 
Cook on account of the repeated occasions which he embraces 
for displaying the connection between the Reformation and 
civil liberty; and for the judicious reflections which are every 
where dispersed. At the conclusion of the work, he affords 
us so able a summary of its contents, and so correct an ap- 
ras of the character of Knox, that it would be unjust 
oth to the author and our readers to omit the passage: | 


¢ When the reformation was introduced into Scotland, there was 
little or no probability of its acquiring an establishment. The sove- 
reign, the clergy, many of the most powerful of the nobility, the 
wealth and influence of the nation were all directed against it ; while 
the people, sunk in ignorance, and debased by slavery, fettered by 
the obstinate prejudices which a religion, laying fast hold of the 
weakness of human nature, had created, could not have been ex- 
pected to appreciate the value of the blessing, or to feel much 
anxiety about securing its possession. Yet, from a combination of 
causes gradually acquiring strength, the most formidable obstacles 
were surmounted. Neglect and persecution failed in arresting the 
diffusion of the reformed faith; it was embraced by increasing num- 
bers, until the public voice solicited or demanded that it should be 
declared to be the faith of the nation. ‘They who survey the histo 
of the world, with reference to that Omnipotent Being who raleth 
throughout the universe, must trace, with gratitude and admiration, 
many signal interpositions of his providence for weakening the do- 
minion of error, and strengthening the cause of religious truth, asso- 
ciated, as it happily was, with ‘political freedom; while they who 
look not beyond the passions, the talents, and the exertions of men, 
for the revolutions which mark the history of the human race, must 
discern that the efforts to disseminate the Protestant religion were 
made with judgment, and with a perseverance which no privation and 
no suffering could relax or destroy. 

‘ In the arduous contest for truth, Knox bore a most conspicuous 
part. The nobles who defended the principles of the Reformation 
were often guided by interested motives; and although it cannot be 
admitted that they were indifferent about religion, it is certain that 
their zeal for its purity sometimes yielded to the fascinating love 
of affluence or of honour. But Knox never for a moment deserted 
what he believed to.be his duty. In the most trying seasons he re- 
mained inflexible, and although susceptible of the ardour of friend- 
ship, and connected by the strongest ties with the eminent and 
powerful men with whom he had long acted, he did not hesitate to 
stand alone, to forfeit their kindnéss and their esteem, when he could 
not preserve these without a compromise endangering the liberty or 
religion of his country. Partaking of the roughness of an age, in 
which the refinement of polite manners was unknown, he sometimes 
acted with a rude sternness, which, in modern times, would be con- 
sidered as indicating a cruel.and savage disposition. , In this respect, 
however, he was not singular; he would have been singular had he 
not thus acted, But amidst all his eagerness, amidst the severity of 
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remonstrance or reproach, his eye was invariably fixed upon the ims 
provement of his fellow-creatures ; while with one hand he planted 
the banners of religious reformation, with the other he brake the 
fetters with which despotism would have chained and degraded his 
countrymen. : : 

‘ The political and religious sentiments of the elegant and profound 
historian of England, have led him uniformly to speak of this distin. 

uished reformer with asperity or contempt; and writers infinitely 
inferior have adopted the unfounded aspersions which he sanctioned. 
But let not literary fame succeed in hiding what ought not to be 
concealed, and what ought for ever to be recollected with gratitude ; 
that to what has been branded as the sedition of Knox, we owe the 
first improvement of the science of government; that to what has 
been condemned as his fanaticism, we are indebted for that emanci- 
pation from spiritual oppression, from which so much that is good has 
happily resulted. 

« That he was occasionally in error, that he often apprehended dan- 
ger where it did not exist, that he frequently acted with a vehemence 
which he ought to have checked, that his zeal was sometimes mingled 
with enthusiasm, it is impossible to deny. But although he was not 
perfect, he should still be contemplated as one of the most illustrious 
of men. His opinions upon government, upon morals, upon religion, 
display a vigour of mind, an acuteness of penetration, a soundness of 
understanding, which, for the period at which he lived, are astonish- 
ing ; and if they who have banished ignorance, promoted intellectual 
cultivation, and disseminated the inestimable blessings of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, ought to be revered, an attentive examination of his 
¢orduct warrants us to ascribe to him a high place amongst the 
benefactors of mankind. ) 

© One delightful cjrcumstance connected with the reformation in 
Scotland, must have struck all who have attended to its advance- 
mént. Jt was a revolution unstained by blood, unsullied by the 
cruelty of active persecution. That its establishment was too 
much connected with intolerance, that the antipathy to popery, 
and the nature of the opposition made to it were illiberal, can- 
not be doubted, All this, however, was the fauit of the times, 
The human mind, even in its utmost energy, cannot at once free 
itself fram prejudices which ages have confirmed; and candour re- 
quires, that, in estimating the merit of the Reformers, this should not 
be forgotten. But their principles, both with respect to doctrine 
and to discipline, tended to cherish liberality of sentiment, These 
principles, after every attempt to pervert or to eradicate them, are 
now gaining ground; and the most enlightened friends of religion in 
Scotland, while they profess the faith of their fathers, and value as 
they ought the liberty of professing it, extend indulgence to those 
who differ from them, mingling what never should be separated, zeal 
for what is believed to be true, with the patience of forbearance and 
the mildness of charity.’ 

Before we take our leave of Dr. Cook, we must farther re- 
mark that he seems to have spared no pains in consulting the 


best authorities, and in arranging his materials; and that the 
perusal 
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perusal of his volumes will be very satisfactory to those who 
are desirous of information on the important subject which they 
were intended to elucidate. Jo 
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Art. V. Biographie Moderne. Lives of remarkable Characters, 
who have distinguished themselves from the Commencement of 
the French Revolution, to the present Time. From the French. 
oy 3 Vols. pp.1113. 4. 118. 6d. Boards. Longman and! 

0. 


(SomPaantasive as is this work, we cannot help remarking 

that its title is too general for the mode of its execution. 
The portion of biography unconnected with the French Revo- 
lution, which it contains, is too small to justify the designation 
of Biographie Moderne ; and we are to look for the adoption of 
SO vague an appellation in the peculiar circumstances attendant 
on its publication, or rather on its composition. So long ago as 
the year 1800, a biographical dictionary of the French révolu- 
tionists was prepared for the press at Paris, but was suppressed 
by the police in consequence of the severity with which it ex- 
posed the original misconduct of many persons to whom Bona- 
parte had found it politic to give employment. Some years 
afterward, the writers of that work composed and even printed 
a book in a less offensive form, excluding almost all comments, 
and confining themselves to a plain enumeration of facts. Still ' 
it was not deemed advisable to permit the circulation of these 
mitigated details; and the publication was again suppressed by 
order of the French government. A copy, however, was se- 
creted, and found its way to this country, where a translation 
of it was quickly executed. The chief difference between this 
version and the original consists in the exclusion, from the 
former, of the articles of foreign biography; which appear to 
have been very scanty in comparison with the others, and to 
have been introduced, as we have observed, merely to excuse 
the adoption of a title of so general a nature as apparently to 
blunt the edge of reproach to the French revolutionists. 

« The authorities, from which the accounts have been compiled, 
seem to have been the journals of the legislative bodies, the 
columns of the Moniteur, and other documents of a character 
superior to ordinary memoirs. ‘These have been ransacked 
with great assiduity; and the dictionary-form, into which the 
whole has been thrown, is evidently best calculated for the ex-. 
hibition of so miscellaneous a mass. On considering the labour 
bestowed on such extensive collections, and the apparent accu- 
yacy with which the task has in many respects been performed, 
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we account it fortunate that the work has been placed beyond. 
the reach of a tyrannical police by the impression of the present 
.version; and the objections, which it will be incumbent on us to 
state before we close the article, will be found to relate more 
to the translation than to the original. In forming an estimate 
of the latter, the great difficulty consists in making.a selection 
ut of so large a stock of materials; since the accumulation of 
narratives in these closely printed volumes, when considered with 
the unparalleled events which are connected with them, suggests 
an overflow of reflections which can with difficulty be confined 
within limits of much greater extent than those of a critical 
notice. We shall therefore content ourselves with briefly ad- 
verting to a few of the prominent features and passages of the 
book; such as | 

I. The political Sentiments of the Authors or Compilers. 

II. The literary Characters involved in the Revolution. 

IlI. The most remarkable Men among the Jacobins. 

_ IV. The military Men ;—a department in which our notice 
shall be very brief, because the writers of this work, however 
attentive to accuracy and even to impartiality, in their details, 
discover no capacity for comprehensive views on the subject of 
tactics. 

I. With regard to political feeling, we find nothing equivocal in 
the ‘* Biographie Moderne.’ ‘The authors are decided royalists, 
and had no scruple in avowing their predilections on a variety of 
occasions, though they wrote before the restoration of the Bour- 
bon race. Speaking of the Bastile, (Vol. ii. p. 260.) they say 
explicitly that ‘ of twenty persons who were imprisoned in it 
during the whole reign of Louis XVI. nineteen deserved it, 
and had thus, by the influence of their families, been saved 
from the galleys or the fatal gibbet.? Again, when mentioning 
the fate of the unfortunate Delauney, the last governor of the 
Bastile, who was massacred by the people on r4th July 1789, 
the writer adds, ‘If he did not deserve to die by the hands of 
the people, he deserved to die by those of justice, for not 
having defended that fortress; but all was then weakness on 
the part of government.’ In consequence of the royalism of the 
present authors, the Girondists are mentioned with little appro- 
bation. ‘Many people have been pleased,’ (say they, Vol. iti. 
p. 180.) § we do not well know why, to consider the Girondists 
in the light of moderatists.’ 

A more gratifying evidence of the effect of political feeling 
is afforded in the admiration expressed in the biographical 
notice of Madame Elizabeth, the pious sister of Louis XVI. 
She was born in 1764, and discovered from an early age a turn 
for reading and reflection, coupled with great indifference. to 
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the dazzling pleasures of a court. In a country-house pur- 
chased for her by the King, she passed the happiest moments 
of her life in rural occupations, and in the exercise of 
benevolence. 


‘ The Revolution came and changed these peaceful and peppy. oc- 
cupations. Elisabeth saw withjterror the convocation of the States- 
general; but, when they had begun their operations, she devoted 
herself to consoling her brother, and alleviating to him all the dis~ 
tresses with which he was successively loaded. On the 6th of Oc- 
tober she went to his chamber, and inspired him with. the firmness he. 
displayed, and the next day accompanied him to Paris. She then, 
wrote to one of her friends, “* we have been brought back to the 
Tuileries, where nothing is ready, but we slept from excessive fatigue. 
It is certain we are prisoners here, my brother does not believe it, 
but time will teach him that it is so. Our friends think like me, that’ 
we are lost. We have no hope left but in God, who does not abandon 
those whom he loves. My brother is perfectly resigned to his fate ; 
his piety increases with his misfortunes.”? . When the aunts of 
Louis XVI. left France, Madame Elisabeth was at first to accom- 
pany them ; but, at thersight of the dangers which surrounded the 
royal family, she hesitated ; and when Marie-Antoinette said to her, 
‘¢ And do you too abandon us?”’ she vowed to her to share her fate, 
and she kept her word. In vain were endeavours made to prevail on 
her to retire to Turin to her sister. ‘* A woman,’’ answered she, 
‘* has only cares and consolations to offer; I owe them to those who 
are in need of them.’? It was she, indeed, who became the consoler 
of her friends ; it was she whose gentle, but inflexible courage, often 
supported theirs in the midst of those long trials calculated to over- 
come the steadiest virtue. ‘The enemies of her family were not dis- 
armed by her virtues, and she was condemned to death on the roth 
of May, 1794. The evening before, she was forced from the Temple 
at seven o’clock in the evening, to be conducted to the Conciergerie, 
where she was interrogated for form’s sake by Deliége, Vice-president 
of the Tribunal. The next day she was sent to the scaffold with 
twenty-four other victims whom she did not know. She ascended it 
with calmness and resignation, did not utter a single complaint, and 
seemed happy to go and rejoin, in another life, those whom she had 
loved so itech in this,’ 


The account of Louis XVI. is replete with similar effusions 
of attachment to the Bourbons, and to the cause of royalty. 
Louis, say these writers, possessed all the private virtues, ¢ but 
he reigned in an age of depravity, in which these virtues were 
despised, and became the cause of his misfortunes. 


6¢ Son coeur ne sut qu’ aimer, pardonner, et mourir ; 
Il auroit su regner, 9 il avoit su punir.”’ 


In conformity with the monarchical feelings of the writers, 
the Vendéeans are mentioned in terms of approbation and cor- 
diality ; which is particularly exemplified in the account of one 
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of their principal leaders, D’Elbée. This officer had received. 
a regular military education, and, being forty years of age at 
the time of the commencement of the troubles, possessed much 
more knowlege and combination than the majority of the com- 
manders in the revolutionary war. After having repeatedly 
overcome the republicans in the course of 1793, he was ap- 
pointed generalissimo of the Vendéeans : but he was always ill 
obeyed. His followers were little accustomed to the persever- 
ance which is necessary in war; and the other chiefs were 
more disposed to run hazards for the sake of individual aggran. 
dizement, than to consult the benefit of the common cause by 
acquiescing in the direction of a superior. D’Elbée was wounded 
in battle in the autumn of 1793; and, taking very little care 
of the wound, apprehensions were entertained of its becoming 
mortal. He was not, however, allowed the chance of benefit 
‘from time and attention, but, immediately on the capture of 
Noirmoutier by the republicans, he was condemned to death, 
and, being so weak: that he was carried to the place of exe- 
cution, he was shot in his arm-chair at the foot of the tree of 
liberty. 

The same disposition, which actuates the present writers in 
regard to the adherents of the Bourbons, is evinced in treating 
of the campaigns with Austria. . General Beaulieu was the 
first military opponent of Bonaparte, and was defeated by him 
in three successive battles; yet, in the work before us, the 
failure of the Austrian commander is ascribed more to the fault 
of his military assistants than to a display of talents on the part 
of his antagonist. 

II. Literary Characters. — Of all the men of letters who fell 
victims to the Revolution, none were more deservedly regretted 
than Bailly. He was born in 1736, and directed his chief atten- 
tion to the study of astronomy. The Revolution found him a 
retired and modest student: but, when persuaded to come for- 
wards, he took a more decided part against the court than 
we might havé expected from his previous habits. When, in 
the capacity of mayor of Paris, he received the King at the 
town-hall in July 178g, he said, “ Henry IV. conquered his 
people; here it is the people who have reconquered their king.” 
As the Revolution advanced in horror, Bailly determined to 
withdraw from active life; but the agents of Robespierre dis- 
covered him in his solitude, and carried him to the scaffold in 
November 1793- He had been brought some months before 
as a witness on the Queen’s trial, and had the courage to 
declare that the facts related in the act of accusation were . 
false and forged. —Of this philosopher and politician, however, 


the most interesting particulars have already been given to the 
| public, 
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public, and in our pages. The same may be said of another 
prominent fiterary sufferer, Madame Roland; who, democratic 
as were her tenets, receives.a merited eulogium in this work. 

The talents and fate of Vergniaud have also been generally 
known. He was born in 1759, and practised as a counsellor 
at Bourdeaux. Elected one of the representatives of the depart- 
ment of the Gironde, he was soon rendered conspicuous by his 
eloquence. After having co-operated for a season with the 
violent measures of the revolutionists, he took part, in autumn 
1792, against the Jacobins ; and, on the trial of Louis XVI., 
he urged a reference to the decision of the people. Hence- 
forwards he was marked for destruction ; and, on roth April, 
he, Guadet, and Gensonné, were denounced by Robespierre. 
On this occasion, Vergniaud succeeded, after much interrup- 
tion, in getting possession of the tribune, and answered the 
studied invective of his adversary by an extemporaneous speech 
which may be regarded as a model of courage and eloquence. 
He may be characterized as the orator of the imagination, and 
he was accustomed to.deliver his discourses with a seductive 
flexibility of voice. The night before his execution was passed 
in conversation with several fellow prisoners, who were:about 
to accompany him to the scaffold. During this gloomy meet- 
ing, he spoke long and forcibly of governments and revolutions; 
and he threw away some poison which he had kept till then, 
saying that, since * he had not enough to share with the com- 
panions of his destiny, he would not forsake them.” 

Of the celebrated. Condorcet, a fair account seems to be 
given: but the circumstances of his life are familiar to our 
readers. With regard to the immediate cause of his death, it 
is here remarked: ¢ On his arrival at Bourg, he was shut up in 
a dungeon, and forgotten for 24 hours; the man who went the 
next day to carry him a little bread and water, found him 
motionless and cold. It appears that Condorcet, losing all 
hope, perished either by 2 quick poison, which it is said that 
he always had about him, or of inanition and faintness, being 
worn out with want and fatigue.’ 


* Rabaut St. Etienne (J.P.) a lawyer, a man of letters, and 
2 minister of the reformed religion, was deputy from the tiers-état of 
the seneschalate of Nimes to the States-general. An ardent convert 
to the new philosophy, a sworn enemy to the Catholic clergy, from 


whom he said he had met with insults, he missed no opportunity of 


destroying their body; and we may with justice place him among 
the number of men in whom thessectarian spirit added greatly to revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm.— He early announced in his writings that * all 
the ancient establishments were hurtful to the people; that it was 
necessary to renew the minds, change the ideas, the laws, the cus- 
toms, the men, the things, the words; in short, to destroy every 

thing, 
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thing, in order to be able to create every thing afresh.’? — But he 
forcibly combated the opinion of those who desired that the Con- 
vention should itself try Louis XVI. He maintained that it had 
not a right to do so; that the constitution had not created it a court 
of judicature ; that to the tribunals alone belonged such an act, and 
that it must even be confirmed by the people. ‘ I am tired,” cried 
he, ** of my portion of despotism, and sigh for the moment when a 
national tribunal will make us lose the forms and features of tyrants.” 
—He opposed with great energy the terrorist party which was op- 
pressing the National Convention ;- and, particularly on the 14th of 
May, he supported a petition from the Bordelais; but on the 15th ! 
‘(a day when he made fresh efforts against the Montagne) a decree 
of arrest was passed against him, as a member of the faction of states- 
men. He then escaped, and at first fled to Bourdeaux ; but a de- 
.cree.of outlawry having been passed against him, on the 28th of July 
he came and concealed himself near Paris ; was arrested on the 4th 
of December, delivered up by an old friend, of whom he went to beg ‘au 
‘an asylum, and executed the very next day, pursuant to the sentence 
‘of the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris. He was 50 years of age, 
-and a native of Nimes. ‘We owe to him as a writer, Letters en the 
Primitive History of Greece ; Considerations of thg Interests of the 
Tiers-Etat, and.a Historic Summary of the French Revolution, to 
-which Lacretelle the younger has written a sequel.’ 


We shall now quit the enumeration of literary victims of 
the Revolution, to mention a few of those who have been so 
fortunate as to survive it. Madame Genlis is one of the most 
voluminous authors of the present age; and her works, it is 
computed, would form above forty volumes ; 


¢ Madame de Genlis, who was remarked from her entrance into the 
world for agreeable accomplishments, a cultivated mind, and a charm- 
ing person, married young, and was early enabled to mix the colours 
of which she has since composed her pictures. Formed to observe 
society, the absurdities of which she seizes to admiration, all the 
shades of which she distinguishes with accuracy, and the perfidies of 
which she divines with skill, it would doubtless have been desirable 
- that she should not have been called by the nature of her connexions to 
play a part in the Revolution. She left France in 1792, and remained 
in Germany till the accession of Bonaparte. Her novels contain, be- 
sides pictures which have the air of striking likenesses, that profound 
Ehowledige of the iniquity of the world, which no persen can describe 
so faithfully who has not long had its models before his eyes, and 
preserved its cruel remembrances in his heart.— The government 
granted her, in 1805, a pension of 6000 livres.’ 


Tontanés, the poct, had the courage to present to the Con- 
vention, during the reign of terror, a petition in behalf of the 
wretched inhabitants of Lyons. After the fall of Robespierre, 
he was appointed a professor at Paris and a member of the In- 
stitute, but found it necessary in 1797 to withdraw into Eng- 

Jand, where he remained until the accession of Bonaparte. «Jn 
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1803, he allowed his political ambition to get the better of his 
literary ardour, and forsook his poetical labours for a place in 
the Legislative Body. In consequence of these injudicious aber+ 
rations, the public continues to be deprived of an epic poem 
under the title of ** Greece preserved,” in which he had made 
some progress, and had given rise to very favourable impres- 
sions on the part of those friends who had an opportunity of 
hearing the manuscript read. His case, we believe, is not 
uncommon among French literati, who are much more re- 
markable for ardour in commencing than for perseverance in 
prosecuting a work of magnitude. 
Cardinal Maury was born in 1746, and had acquired consi- 
derable reputation by his talent for preaching, before the tumults 
ef the Revolution. He came forwards in the constituent 
assembly as the zealous advocate of the crown, and persevered 
in that course with a courage which must be regarded as 
highly creditable to him when due allowance is made for the 
surrounding dangers. His private character has not escaped 
censure, but all parties were united in’praising his intrepidity 
and eloquence; and the frankness of his conduct seems to have 
been one of the means of preserving his life. At least he 
does not seek to betray us, but openly supports the cause he 
has embraced,” said the people of the capital. A striking in- 
stance is recorded of his presence of mind in perilous circum- 
stances, when the crowd pursued him, and rang in his ears the 
fatal cry of “To the lamp-post.”— « When you have put me in 
the place of the lamp,” said he coolly to those who came near 
him, ‘will you see the better for it?’ He fortunately left 
France at the end of 1791, and thus escaped the judicial mur- 
ders of the Jacobin reign : but all his near relations fell victims 
to that execrable tyranny. On his retiring to Rome, it was 
judged politic to invest him with high honours, by way of 
affording an example of the determination of the Pope to 
reward those who should support the cause of the throne and 
the altar. He was therefore made a bishop, and eventually a 
cardinal ; on which it was pleasantly remarked, with reference 
to the red hat worn by these dignitaries, that the Pope had 
done more than the whole national assembly of France :— ¢ i/ 
a fait rougir PAbbe Maury.” It was not till 1805 that the 
Cardinal discovered a disposition to become a subject of 
Bonaparte; when the latter, aware of the importance of attach- 
ing to him a man of. so much weight in the church, received 
him with open arms, and placed him, soon afterward, at the hedd 
of the ecclesiastical affairs of France. Of his talents as a 
writer, we recently took occasion (Appendix to Vol. Ixix.) to 
render a full-report... Much of the seevet history of the Freneh 
| Revolution 
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Revolution must be within his knowlege, and recorded pras 
bably in his manuscripts: but his change of situation is li ely 
to prevent their appearance during his life. 

Siéyés is two years younger than Cardinal Maury, having 
been born in 1748. He owed his nomination and his early 
popularity to the famous pamphlet, Quest ce que le Tiers Etat ? 
and he was the author of several of the most ingenious propo- 
sitions suggested in the early part of the Revolution. It was 
he who planned the division of France into departments, dis- 
tricts, and. municipalities; and the arrangements for regulating 
the elections of representatives of the people are likewise 
ascribed to him: He long continued faithful to the cause of 
limited monarchy. ‘I prefer it,’ he said in July 1791, 
** because it is evident to me that the citizen has more liberty 
in.a.monarchy than ina republic, and because, in every circum- 
stance, there is more freedom under the former of these govern- 
ments,” His escape during the subsequent horrors is to be 
attributed partly to his art in keeping in the back ground during 
seasons of danger, and partly to the effect of temper, which led 
-him to wrap himself up in thought and silence whenever he 
met with contradictions. Even after the fall of Robespierre 
had removed the apprehension of personal danger, Sieyés re- 
fused repeatedly the presidentship of the Convention ; and, 
which was more remarkable, he declined in 1795 the tempting 
station of member of the Directory. It was not till May 1799 
that, on being again named to that high office, he,consented to 
accept it. — On Bonaparte’s return from Egypt, Si¢yés was soon 
induced to enter into his projects ; and, to those who knew the 
imbecility of his brother-director Ducos, it was amusing to see 
the artifice with which, in the public orders of government, the 
name of this puppet was made to precede those of the real 
-agents. The signatures were always, ** Ducos, Siéyés, Bona- 
_parte ;” and it is more than probable that Sieyés did not know, 
till it was too late, the design of the usurper to absorb all power 
in himself. One of Bonaparte’s first acts was to make over to 
_Siéyés a considerable property on the part of the nation; a 
measure which had the effect of lessening the popularity of the 
_quondam Abbé, while it gave him an interest in avoiding ma- 
chinations against the new government. 

The name of Chateaubriant is already known to English 
readers by his literary labours. Being the nephew of M. de 
Malesherbes, he found it necessary to quit France in conse- 
quence of the Revolution. 


¢ He went first to North America, and it was while travelling in 
its deserts that he conceived the plan of his Genius of Christianity. 
Returning to Europe, he travelled in Germany, where his meditatiye 
alr 
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air caused him to be arrested in799 by the Austrian troops, who 
supposed him engaged with something very different from literature. 
Hig release being then demanded by the most distinguished persons, 
was granted, and he went to London, where he published an Essay 
on Revolutions, ancient and modern, considered with relation to the 
French Revolution. At the same time he began there a first edition 
of his Genius of Christianity: he had already half printed‘it, when 
having perceived some imperfections, he resolved that this first. work 
should not see the light, and went to France, whither the revolution 
of the 18th of Brumaire, year 8, (gth of November 1799,) permit- 
ted him to return. He there connected himself with Fontanes, La- 
harpe, and all the most distinguished men in the literary world. He 
assisted in editing the Mercure, and employed himself in bringing out 
his important work. After having begun printing it, he once more 
thought he could make it more perfect, and began it again. _ At last 
his work appeared, and called forth the highest praises and the se- 
verest criticisms.’ 


Prudhomme has a claim to our notice, not on the ground of 
personal eminence, but as one of the many individuals who, 
after having proceeded vehemently in the career of Revolution, 
felt an almost total conversion produced in him by the progress 
of events. In 1792, he went so far as to publish a’ proclam- 
ation which began, “ Prudhomme to all the nations of the earth; 
I hereby give notice that I shall continue to publish the crimes 
of all the potentates of Europe.” Four years afterward, he 
published, on the opposite side of the question, ‘* A gencral 
History of the Crimes of the Revolution,” a shapeless, ill 
digested compilation, Of late years, his occupations have been 
of a more tranquil cast, and he has exercised peaceably. the 
business of a bookseller in Paris. , 

lil. Jacobins.— We must now turn, for a few moments, to 
the disgusting picture exhibited in the history of sanguinary 
demagogues. Among the men who deluged France with blood 
in 1793 and 1794, two of the most energetic, and Jeast unfit to 
retain their usurped power, were Danton and St.Just. Danton 
was educated to the law, and, in the progress of the Revolution, 
was successively the associate of Mirabeau, Marat, and Robes- 
pierre. Having acquired great influence over the Parisian mob, 


he was one of those who organized the tumults of 12. June - 


and 10. August. After the tall of royalty, he obtained the 
appointment of administrator of justice; a station in which 
money, poured on him from all sides, and was as speedily dis- 
tributed by him to procure adherents and reward atrocities. 
He. was the reputed cause of the horrid massacres of September, 
and, when subsequently called to account for the distribution 
of the money charged for secret service, he declared that * in a 
Revolution there could be no reckoning in detail.” It was 
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he who prevented the National Assembly from leaving Paris on 
the approach of the Prussians. He affected to deprecate the 
quarrels between the Jacobins and the‘ Girondists.  “ The 
metal is red hot,” said he, * but the statue of liberty is not yet 
melted ; watch the furnace, or you will all be involved in the 
ames.” Robespierre had long been jealous of the energy of 
aiton, and they acted in concert no longer than it was neces- 






sary to overpower their mutual opponents. 


vo Danton’s height was colossal, his make athletic, his features 
etrongly.marked, coarse and displeasing ; his voice shook the domes 
of the _ his elocution was vehement, and his images gigantic. — 
After the death of Hébert, the hatred which subsisted between Ro- 
bespierre and Danton was converted into open war. Danton was de- 
sirous of meas, 4 despotism which Robespierre exercised over 
the committee, and Robespierre with more address sought to destroy 


, Danton, in order to free himself from a dangerous rival. An attempt 


‘was at‘first made to reconcile them, and they were brought to a 
dinner when Danton said to his antagonist, ‘ It is just to 
‘restrain the royalists, but we ought not in our justice to confound the 
Robespierre, with a frown, answered, 
‘¢ ‘Who told you any innocent person had been executed 2” 
‘From this instant all of reconciliation was done away, and 
‘Danton on going out, said, “ I must shew myself; there is not a 
‘moment to be lost.”” But the measures of his rival were 
taken Saint Just lodged an information against him with the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and he was arrested in the night of March 
the 41st, 1794, with those who were called his accomplices. — On 
his removal to the Conciergerie, his air became gloomy and ferocious, 


‘he appeared more particularly humiliated at having been the dupe of 


Robespierre, and all he said shewed a strange mixture of repentance 


‘and pride. At the time of his examination he answered with calm- 


‘ness, ** I am Danton, well known in the Revolution; my home will 
shortly be annihilation, but my name will live in the Pantheon of 
history.” — Danton was greatly superior to Robespierre in courage, 
in political and revolutionary resources ; was equal to him in popu- 
larity, and inferior only in cunning and hypocrisy. — The decree 
which excluded him from the debates, transported him with unspeak- 
able rage ; he was like a roaring lion, the names alone of Saint Just, 


-of Robespierre, of Billaud, whom he called infamous tyrants, passed 
‘his lips. Oa his return to the Conciergerie he exclaimed, “ It is 
-the anniversary of the day ‘on which I caused the institution of the 


Revolutionary Tribunal, for which I implore pardon of God and 
men!!: I-leave every thing in dreadful confusion: there is not one 
among them who understands any thing of government. After all, 
they are such brethren as Cain; Brissot would have had me guil- 
lotined even as Robespierre has me guillotined.”” When somew'at 
récovered from his first paroxysms, he ascended the fatal cart wi-h 


resolution aud without resistance : lis head was raised, and his looks 
bespoke pride s he appeared to command the crowd who surrounded 


him at the foot of the scaffold. One thought, one feeling turned 
towards 
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towards his family, and affected him a moment. ‘ Oh, my wife, 
my best beloved,’’ cried he, ‘* I shall see thee then no more!”” S 
denly breaking short, however, he exclaimed, * Danton, no weak. 
ness !*? and immediately ascended the scaffold.’ | 

All the actors in the horrors of the Revolution were young 
men, but St. Just terminated his career of blood at the early age 
of twenty-six. Appointed to the Convention in 1792, he soon 
entered on active functions as a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and a deputy to the head quarters of the armies. - 
Having been sent in the latter capacity into Alsace, he kept a 
guillotine standing in the square of burg, while another 
was sent out to traverse country. Being subsequently 
commissioned in the same character to the army of the north 
which he found, or pretended to find, in a state of insubordi- 
nation, he is said te have had fifty officers and soldiers shot in 
one day : 


« A cold head, a fiery soul, a hard and inflexible temper, and ig- 
creble audacity, rendered him capable of every thing. Connected 
with cy ogy who was well age met the wr’ of such an assistant, 
he was for a long time (especially after the end of 27 ae pam 
confident ; and dened him to sig a part, which Shim would 
doubtless have been able to support with much better success, had 
he possessed any fame or fortune. — It was in 1794 that, being in 
‘great part master of the mind of Robespierre, he became, with 
Gouthon, the confident, and frequently the regulator of the tyrant*s 
projects. — When the faction which overthrew Robespierre began to 
work, St. Just exerted all his efforts to persuade the tyrant to-strike 
without delay ; but he could not this time prevent him from tempo- 
rizing. On going out of the meeting on the 8th Thermidor, year 2, 
(26th of July, 1794,) in which Bourdon de l’Oise, Tallien, and 
some other members had already ventured to set themselves up against 
Robespierre, he again pressed him not to lose an instant, but to make 
sure of his enemies that very night; but the Muctuation and terror 
which are the ordinary forerunners of the fall of factions, again pre- 
vailed over his advice; Robespierre delayed for 24 hours the execution 
of the plan proposed by St. Just, and desired him to sound the minds 
of the Convention again the next day, and to melon by a 
speech. ‘At the opening of the — of the oth Termidor, there- 
fore, St. Just boldly presented himself in the tribune, and declared 
that, * were it to become the Tarpeian rock for him, he would ne- 
vertheless speak his opinion ;’? but in vain did he attempt to de- 
nounce the government committees ; he was interrupted by reiterated 
cries. —He went to execution with tranquillity and coolness, without 
the vociferations of the spectators having power to move him.—In 
1801 appeared a work containing his la on institutions: this 
production, incomplete, but full of profound investigation, is well 
calculatéd to give an idea of his genius and character.’ 


The versatility of the French character was strikingly exerm- 
plified in the history of André Dumont, one of the deputies 
Cc2 from 
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‘from the department of LaSomme. Having been seht.ona 
“mission thither in 1793, he displayed the greatest cruelty against 
‘the clergy and all who were suspected of royalism, He wrote 
to Paris “that three things made the department ‘tremble, 
‘Namely, the'revolutionary tribunal; the guillotine, and the par- 
tisan of Marat, André Dumont.” By the 27th of July 1794 he 
‘had changed’ sides, and declared violently against -Robespierre ; 
‘maintaining afterward that he had: stripped and imprisoned so 
‘Many citizens, only to save them from the rage of the terrorists. 
“A more substantial proof of his'antipathy to Jacobins was given 
*by his courageous resistance to the dangerous insurrections. of 
\the 1st of April and 20th of May r795. In the following year, 
the’ advocated the cause of the emigrants; and, having been 
appointed, after Bonaparte’s usurpation, sub-prefect at Ab- 
‘beville, ‘he has endeavoured to efface, by just and concilia- 
tory behaviour, the recollection of his revolutionary opinions 
#and crimes. | > ~ is J 
‘David, the painter, was a zealous adherent of Robespierre; 
wand he is reported to have said to that demagogue, on the 
, evening before his fall, at the meeting of the Jacobin ‘club, *¢ If 
you drink hemlock, I will drink it too.” His subsequent: 
safety appears to have been owing to the intercession of his 
“pupils ; and since 1800 he has been considered as ¢ the national 
’ artist.’ ; 
“© He is unquestionably the first painter of the present French 
school, and this consideration, which was urged by Boissy d’Anglas, 
“had some weight in.obtaining his pardon after July the 27th, 1794. 
. The execution of, his pictures is in the purest style, his colours are 
_ skilfully disposed, and all the mecha~ical part of the art is carried to 
_ perfection ; but the composition is heavy and gigantic, and correct- 
_ness is displayed at the expence of genius. — A swelling which he has 
-in his cheek renders his features hideous, aud impedes his utterance to 
such a degree that he cannot pronounce ten successive words in the 


“game tone. David is a member of the Legion of Honour. His 
daughter, in 1805, married & Colonel of infantry.’ ; 


Fouche. was likewise one of those who sought to redeem 
‘early misconduct by a behaviour which would have done credit 
“to the servant of a regular government. He is supposed even 

to have made a partial atonement by sharing in the danger of 

the oth of Thermidor ; and all parties are agreed that, in the 

capacity of minister of police under Bonaparte, he conducted 

himself with great credit. Of his claim to public approbation, 

the best. proof was given by his removal from office in 1810, 

when scenes of iniquity were in contemplation which called for 
_the treacherous agency of a wretch like Savary. 


IV. Military 
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IV. Military Men,.—1n this department of the,.work, our 
attention was particularly attracted. to General Joubert, who fell 
at the battle of Novi, in his thirtieth year. His habits, of study 
afforded’a promise of rapid attainments in his profession, and he 
distinguished himself accordingly in the’ memorable campaign 
of the Tyrol, in the: spring of 1797. .He was married to the 
step-daughter of the ambassador Sémonville, and tore himself 
from the arms of his bride a few weeks before his fall. Moreau 
remained at ‘his request by, his side during the battle, and on 
his death assumed the command to direct the retreat. — Soult, 
before the Revolution, was a subaltern officer in an infantry- 
regiment, and became, in 1793, adjutant to the. staff of the 
army of the Moselle. Here he Jaid the basis of those habits of 
combination of which he made so remarkable a display against 
the Russians in September 1799, and, in the following spring, 
in the defence of Genoa against the Austrians. —Of Marmont, 
the notice given in these biographical sketches is comparativel 
short, and he is mentioned. chiefly as a confidential agent Be 
Bonaparte at the critical epoch of the Revolution of St. Cloud, 
He differed from Soult in having been constantly a follower of 
Bonaparte, and in having gone to and returned from Egypt with 
his chief.. His tried attachment (which has since, however, 
proved false) may account for his obtaining a new command, 
notwithstanding his defeat at Salamanca; the disgust caused to 
so many officers, and even to Murat, by the disastrous events 
of tae last campaign, having greatly limited Bonaparte in, the 
choice of commanders. —Serrurier is or rather was an officer 
of a more rigid cast as to discipline than most of the French 
Generals. It was of him that Bonaparte said in1797, ** He is 
always severe on himself, and sometimes severe on other 
persons.” ‘Though he did not accompany his Corsican leader 
on the Egyptian expedition, he co-operated with him in the 
Revolution of St. Cloud, and was. subsequently promoted to 


the high rank of Marshal. — Lefebvre, like Serrurier, is older © 


than most of the Revolutionary commanders, being born in 
1755. His connection with Bonaparte arose not from serving 
under him, the Low Countries and Germany having been the 
scene of his exploits: but from the zeal with which he bore a 
part in the 18th of Brumaire. “He was made Marshal in 1804, 
and the siege of Dantzic in 1807 was considered as putting a 
finish to his military services. , 

It is now time to bring our extracts to a close, and to com- 
municate our remarks,on the execution of the work. We 
cannot, we are sorry to say, contemplate the translation with 
the same satisfaction as the original. In the preface to the 
former, an allusion is made to the haste in which it was neces- 
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sary to prepare it, but no apology can be accounted satisfactor 
For the errors which unfortunately pervade it. These oavaae 
‘of various kinds ; Gallicisms, trespasses against grammar, ‘and 
misrepresentations of dates. We.have, for example, the words 
P jal’ and ¢ anarchial’ pany used for monarchical 
and anarchical; and the French term ‘ tueur’ is translated, 
Vol. ii. p. 171.5 and in other th by the aukward word 
slayer. In another passage, Vol. ii. p. 265., ‘ emerging” is 
used for immersing ; in Vol. ij. p.136. we are told of the as- 
sembly of the ‘ chief men ;’ by which, after some difficulty, 
the reader discovers that he is to understand the Notables. 
Again, we read, Vol. i. p..351., of * slaughterous plans,’ and 
Vol. iii. p. 180., that ¢ it is very much in vain to beta for- 
ward certain accusations;’ and in p. 308. the French feet is 
called the French army. In quoting dates, the errors are much 
more numerous, and more serious, in consequence of the dif_i- 
Y> particularly to an English reader, of applying the requi- 
te corrections. In the account of Camille Desmoulins, (Vol. i. 
p- 368.) the arrest is stated to have taken place on the 31st of May 
1794, and the execution on the 5th of April. Lacretelle le Jeune 
is said, Vol. ii. p. 195.) to have been a member of the press- 
office in 18093 a circumstance not unlikely in itself, but which, 
in the writers of this work, must have been matter of prophecy, 
since their MS. was composed in 1806; a year which, in 
course, forms the limit of the narrative in all the other sketches. 
—Florian is said to have been born in 1775; an assertion 
which rather surprized us, because he is declared to have been 
introduced into patronage by Voltaire, who died a few years 
after that date.—The poet Delille descended, we are aware, 
into the * vale of years :” but is it a fact that this indefatigable 
votary of the muses, who married in 1802, and continued 
his versifying labours almost to the present day, could have 
been born so long ago as 1725 ?—In Vol. ii. p. 74., Tallien is 
said to have denounced the news-paper of Babceuf in 1785, 
which was several years prier to its existence ; and, as a climax 
of absurdity, Brissot is stated to have been occupied about a 
publication five years after he had been guillotined. —Such in- 
‘accuracies as these form very essential deductions from the 
‘value of the book; and they are the more to be regretted as 
‘affecting the utility of a publication which, in other respects, 
is possessed of strong claims to a place in the library of the 

“student of politics and history. . 
0. 
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Art. VI. Ch 3 ou PEglise Dékorée, &c.; i.e. Charle- 
magne; or, The Church Delivered; an Epic Poems) in T'wenty- 
four Cantes. By Lucien Bonaparte, M of the Institute of 
Pago &c. 2 Vols. gto. 4l. 43. 

. I 14. 


f Soars writings of eminent men have sometimes been rendered 
remarkable by the adverse circumstances under which they 
have been composed, as well as by their intrinsic merit or the 


previous fame of their authors. Among others, it is to bere- . 


membered that Cervantes produced his Don Quixote while con- 
‘demned by poverty to languish ina gaol, and that Ralegh wrote 
his History of the World while he was a state-prisoner in the 
Tower; and we have now to. record that Lucien Bonaparte has 
formed (or at least completed) the noble Epic before us during 


‘what he himself terms his ‘ captivity’ in this country. The . 


public has long been apprized of its preparation, and has waited 
for it with an interest which its appearance is well calculatedto 
reward: but, perhaps, had the cessation of continental war 


liberated the author at a somewhat earlier period, the British 
press would not at Jast have been the medium of conveying 


this poem to the world, since his departure from our shores, 


and the printing of the work have been nearly simultaneous, — 
and the dedication is even now dated from Rome. 

This dedication is addressed to the Pope, and is observable 
for the extreme attachment to the Holy Father which it ex- 
presses. It states that the remembrance and the correspon- 
dence of his Holiness were the support of the writer, his wife, 
and his children, when they dared no longer to cherish the hope 
of ever again beholding him ; and it concludes with renewi 
the asseveration of a fidelity and a devotion which can terminate 
only with life. 

at a brother of the extraordinary man who lately ruled 
France, and had at one time almost gS ee Europe, should 
during that period be a resident in England, become as a 
suitor to the muses a member of the Republic of Letters, and 
publish in London the fruits of his literary labour, are in- 
cidents of a nature sufficiently uncommon to excite m our 
readers an impatience for a report of a work bearing the features 
of so peculiar an origin. We hasten, therefore, to gratify their 
curiosity : but, in thus speedily commencing our duty, we must 
at present confine ourselves ‘principally to an analysis of the 
contents of the poem ; and to such quotations as, when com- 
bined with that analysis, will convey a just idea of its: design 
and conduct, of its incidents and characters, and of its style and 
execution. Any detailed remarks, which we may deem it 
Cc4 necessary 
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“necessary to: make on) either. of these divisions of the subject, 
“piust be reserved for a'future number. | 
After the @edication tothe Pope, we are. presented with an 
“abstract of « The Historical Facts on which the Epic Poem of 
Charlemagne 1s founded.’ It will conduce greatly to the clear- 
‘ness of our exposition of the substance of the work itself, if we 
yprefix a translation of this abstract ; which, though somewhat 
“extensive, we therefore offer to our readers : 


«1. In the eighth century, the emperors of Constantinople had 
‘lost almost all their power in Italy ;°) where they possessed no more 
‘than’ some provinces’ at the extremity of the kingdom of Naples. 
‘The king buieprand had taken from them Pentapolis and the 
exarchate of Ravenna; the latter comprized many cities, among 
‘which were distinguished Ravenna, Adria, Ferrara, ]mola, Faenza, 

Forli, &c. ; ard Pentapolis included’Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, 
and Ancona. In this‘revolution, the city of Rome, which was 
happy under the paternal authority of its’ pontiffs, did not wish to 
gnize any other sovereign: but the Lombards, pretending to 
t by right of conquest from the emperors of Constantinople, laid 
to Rome; the Pope, Cregory the Third, implored the succour 
‘of Charles Martel, Prince and Duke of tke Franks, who, having 
‘destroyed the Saracens in the battle of Poitiers, was considered as the 
preserver of Christendom; and his menaces were sufficient to make 
Luitprand abandon his enterprize. : 

' ¢ 2. Aistolpho, successor of Luitprand, renewed his pretensions to 
Rome, and besieged it.— Pope Stephen the Third took refuge with 
Pepin, son of Charles Martel, and King of France: Pepin assembled 
a parliament, in which war was declared against the Lombards ; and 
the morarch himself twice passed the Alps in person, and conquered 
‘Astolpho. He then’ made the famous donation of the exarchate 
and of Pentapolis to the Holy See, having compelled the Lombards 
to cede them; and thus the temporal power of the popes, which 
originated in the free suffrage of the Romans, was enlarged and 
consolidated by Charles Martel and Pepin. 

‘ 3. At the death of Astolpho, the Pope and the King of France 
united their endeayours to place the crown of the Lombards on the 
head of Didier; hoping that this new monarch, who owed his great- 
ness to them, would leave the church and Italy in repose: but scarcely 
had Pepin closed his eyes, when Didier chose tins as a favourable mo. 
ment for reviving the pretensions of the Lombards respecting Rome ; 
and he had made all the preparations for a war more terrible than the 
preceding wars: ‘The Greek Emperors Leo the Fourth of that name, 
atid Constantine his son, had successively embraced the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts, or breakers of images; and they had been ejected by 
excommunication from the bosom of. the church. Didier formed an 
alliance with Constantine, and married one of his daughters to Tas- 
sillon, Duke of Bavaria, the most. powerful prince in Ciemaiiy ; and 
another to Ezelin, Duke of Beneventum and of Salernum, who 
reigned over the larger portion of the provinces which now form the 
Kingdom'of Naples. ‘T'o assure himself of complete success against 
or : 8 Rome, 
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Rome, it only remained for him to close‘the Alps against the Frankg, 
who were accustomed to cross them in order'to fly to the assistancé 
of ‘the Holy See.’ Didier thought that he could gain this object by 
entering into! alliance with Charlemagne, the elder of the sons of 
Pepin ; and he offered this prince his third daughter Hermengarde, or 
Armelia, in marriage. Charles accepted his proposal; and, inorder 
to marry Hermengarde, he deserted hig lawful ‘wife, whom he had 
espoused during the life of-his father. The Pope, Adrian, con- 
cemned this scandalous action’: but Chatles pérsisted ;' and’ Didier, 
supposing himself to be secure of the neutrality of France, hastened 
his preparations, and invaded the dutchy of Spoleto. Att this period, 
the action of the Epopea commences ; one year after the marriage of 
the daughter of: Didier. 

‘ 4. Charles Martel and Pepin always had to combat the princes 
of Aquitania; who, descending from Clovis by Aribert, brother of 
the king Dagobert, had maintained their pretensions to the crown. 
Eudes, Duke of Aquitania, at first opposed the Saracens of Spain: 
but he ended by allying himself to them; and by giving his daughter 
Lampagia to one of their chiefs, named Munuzza. Evudes left 
sons; Hunaud, Duke of Aquitania; Hatton, Count of Po 
and Remistan, Duke of Gascony. The first, having been cori | 
by Charles Martel, took the monastic habit, and left his province to 
his son Vaiffre ; who, with Remistan his uncle, availed himself of 
every Opportunity to make incursions into the territories of France. 
Four times had Pepin, hastening from one extremity of his kingdom 
to the other, repulsed Vaiffre, and deprived him of the largest part of 
his dominions ; when Remistan abandoned his nephew, and made sub- 
mission to. Pepin, who restored Gascony to his, command: but, 
Vaiffre having revolted for the fifth time, Remistan formed a new 
league with him; and Pepin, irritated at such obstinate treachery, 
ravaged Agquitania, took Remistain prisoner, and put him to death for 
his breach of faith, defeated Vaiffre in a great battle, and drove him 
from city to city. The Aquitanians, worn out with warfare, re- 
nounced their duke, and Aquitania was then united to France. 
Loup, or Theodebert, son of Remistan, and Gaiffre, son of Vaiffre, 
by doing homage, preserved a part of their provinces; but they 
nourished an unconquerable hatred against the son of Pepin; and, 
being masters of the passage of the Pyrenees, and often allies of the 
Saracens, they maintained an understanding with all the enemies of 
France. These are the two princes of whom mention is made in the 
poem: the famous Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, perished at 
Roncevalles, by their treachery. 

‘5. Pepin, just before his death, had divided his dominions between 
his two sons, Charles and Carloman. These two brothers united 
their forces to put an end to the fresh troubles which arose in Aqui- 
tania: but their misunderstanding broke out on this occasion. Car- 
loman retired from the field of battle, and every thing announced 
that the discord of her two kings was about to set France on fire; 
when Carloman died in 771, in the: flower of his age, leaving two 
young children, Siagre and Pepin, under the guardianship of their 
mother Gerberge, or Laurentia. ‘Lhe lords of Austrasia, fearing 
a minority, 
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minority, offered the crown to Charles, who accepted it to the exclu- 
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sion of his nephews and the widow of Carloman, seeing her sons 
dethroned, trembled for their safety, and fled with them into Italy. 
Siagre, the elder, was bishop of ; and it is believed that Pepin 
also was invested with ecclestastical dignities. 

«6. In the division which Pepin made: of his dominions between 
his two sons Charles and Carloman, it is not precisely known whether 
Charles was King of Neustria or of Austrasia: Eginard, and the 
author of the continuation of Fredegaire, who were both contem. 
porary writers, formally contradict each other on this point. I have 
embraced the opinion of Eginard, who gives Neustria to Charles and 
Austrasia to Carloman: but it is evident that these two denomin- 
ations had not then the same signification which they bore under the 
earlier race: Charles, under the title of King of Neustria, had all the 
Brownees to the north of the Loire, as Carloman, under the title of 

ing of Austrasia, had all the provinces to the south of that river ; 
while Carloman doubtless included Soissons in his division, where he 
was crowned, as well as some cantons of Neustria. Charles also, in 
ortion, had some cantons of Austrasia, and of Aquitania, where 
him making war against the rebels during the life of Car- 
: but these ecieminglod possessions did not prevent the two 
from taking their titles according to the greater number of 
provinces in their respective divisions. In other respects, this ques- 
tion is of little consequence ; Carloman having died three years after 
the partition, and Charles having then comeldaied the monarchy.’ 


To this abstract is subjoined the following additional 
explanation: 
- £In order to obtain a more comprehensive knowlege of the events 
which preceded and accompanied destruction of the kingdom of 
the Lombards, we must have recourse to the history of Charfemagne. 
It is needless to apprize the reader that the Epopea does not subject | 
itself to the chronological order of events. T have combined in my 
picture the wars of Charlemagne against the Huns and the Saxons, 
although they did not occur til several years later; and I have con- 
founded in one the two expeditions of Charles in Italy, which 
were separated in history by twenty-six years; the first of these 
expeditions ended with the downfall of the Lombards, the second 
with the restoration of the empire of the West.’ 


The author then proceeds to obviate and to answer those 
critical objections to the machinery of his poem, which may be 
founded on the general anathema pronounced by Boileau (an 
anathema which, it is strongly said, is ‘ worthier of the author 
of the Satires than of the Art of Poetry,’) against the Christian 
religion, as applicable to the purposes of epic poetry : but these 
we omit for the present, and advance to the poem itself. 

The subjects of the. first canto (which extends from the first 
day to the middle of the seventh) are ‘the Junction of the 
Greeks and the Lombards under the Walls of Spoleto; the Flight 


of the Catholics towards Rome ; the Church of St. Peter; the 
t saciid 
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sacred Tapestries; the Ceremony ofthe Ashes; Paradise; the 
Oracle.’ One of the portions which we shall select for cita- 
tion from this canto is the stanza in which the principal super- 
natural agent of the poem, the inspirer of the enemies of the 
church, Satan himself, (as he may here emphatically be called,) 
is introduced. Wilfrid, Bishop of Spoleto, has arrested the 
progress of the Iconoclasts, (who have broken into the cathedral,) 
by the interposition of his venerable figure between this 
abashed multitude and the sacred altar: 
* Ils se troublent: honteux, égarés, éperdus, 

Du temple en murmurant ils atteignent les portes : 

Un soldat prés du seuil arréte leurs cobortes. 

A tous ses compagnons ses traits sont inconnus. 

Ses longs cheveux tressés flottent sur son armure. 

Sa livide figure 

Etincelle des feux du courroux infernal. 

Tirant contre les Grecs son large cimeterre, 

Il 8’ oppose a tg pc 3 et son discours fatal 

Verse dans tous les ceurs sa rage sanguinaire.’ S 

Encouraged by the example and the accents of their infern 
leader, the Greeks complete.their work of murder and sacrilege, 
rm Wilfrid expires with a prayer of forgiveness for his mur- 
erers : 


© Et son dme est déja dans le sejour des saints.’ 


This ¢ sejour des saints’ is described at length; and the whole 
glorious company of Heaven, whether of angels or Christian 
apostles, or ‘¢ spirits of just men made perfect,” are presented 
in a lofty strain to the imagination of the reader. The Virgin, 
as the protectress of the Christian cause, holds a prominent 
station in the assembly ; and, on a petition being offered up by 
her for the preservation of her children, the following soothinz 
sensations are excited in those who surround her : 


© On entend a ces mots toutes les voix célestes 
D? une douce tristesse exhaler les soupirs. 
La harpe ainsi murmure au souffle des xéphirs. 
Les habitants du Ciel n’ ont point ces sons funestes 
Qu’ ici-bas les malheurs arrachent aux humains. 
Aux peines, aux chagrins, 
Aux passions du monde FA ne sont plus en proie; 
D?un amour sans mélange ils goutent la douceur $ 
Leurs maux sont moins amers, plus purs que notre jose 5 
Et leur tristesse a peine altére leur bonheur. 





© Ils jouissent sans fin du radieux aspect 
De Pétre souverain régulateur des mondes. 
Eux seuls peuvent percer les lumiéres profondes 
oe couvrent le Trés-haut! Saisi dun.saint respect, 
on esprit se confond, mon audace s’étonne : 
? L’ Eternel et son trone 
Dans 
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Dans Pespace infini se cathent a a mes yeux edb'se 
Dieu d’Israely pardonne a mon veu téméraire: 
Ti empere: ton éclat + souffre que dans les Cieux 

Je envisage au moins sous ? ombre d’un mystere.’ 


‘This mystery is then described ; and the canto concludes 
with the pronunciation of the oracle : 


© Ni les Prtes d’ Enfer,. ni les faibles mortels, 
Ne prévaudront j jamais sur P Eglise Chrétienne ;? 


and with a manifestation of the favour of Heaven, by the sudden 
and momentary appearance of three beams of light on the ripe 
crown of the Roman Pontiff: who, in an earlier part of th 
canto, had been introduced as assisting at the * ceremony of 
the ashes’ in the: church of St. Peter; from which scene the 
digression was made that carried us into Paradise. 

The characters introduced to our acquaintance in this canto 

£ the poem are, Didier the Lombard king; Longin, the 
ee of Ravenna, and leader of the Greeks; Rodmir, the 
f Witikind the Saxon king ; Adalzise the son of Didier; 
and Wilfrid, who is removed from sight as soon as presented 
to it, but ofteii recalled to our tctotleetion in the course of 
the poem. The cowardly treachery and hesitating cunning of 
Didier ; the profound duplicity of Longin ; the fiery and heroic 
but rude spirit of Rodmir; and the interesting and generous 
character of “Adalgise, the unwilling partner of his father’s 
enterprizes, and the betrothed lover of Gisella the sister of 
Charlemagne ; are all outlined with a clear and firm pencil in 
this initiatory sketch. Of the descriptions, we must onit any 
detail; they grow natural!y out of the course of the narration, 
and are themselves distinct and picturesque: but they are too 
numerous (although many opportunities for them are judi. 
ciously passed over) to be more than mentioned in our account 
of the contents of each canto. 

Before we proceed to the analysis of the second canto, we 
fee] that we should be doing injustice to the author and to our 
readers, if we omitted one other selection from the first; in 
which the sons of Carloman, Siagre and Pepin, are described, 
with their mother Laurenitia, (see the introductory abstract, to 
which the reader is throughout referred,) as present at the 
solemn scene in the church of St. Peter. ‘he last of the 
sacred tapestries, that in which Pepin is represented as conse- 
crated by the Pope. to the monarchy of France, and in which 
his sons Charles and Carloman also appear, is now exhibited ; 
nd Laurentia and her sons advance. 


‘ Au milieu du cortége elle marche en silence. 
Des cierges consacrés sont portis par ses fils. 
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Des chlamydes de pourpre au champ semé de lys, 

De longs cheveux bouclés révelent leur naissance. 

Les traits de Carloman leur étaient. inconnus : 
Sur les brillants tissus 

Lls pensent contempler une image étrangere 3 

Et leur bouche sourit @ Péclat des couleurs ! 

Laurence, a cet aspect, sent croitre sa misére: 

Des longs plis de son voile elle cache ses pleurs.’ 

The second canto (including the end of the seventh day) 
contains ‘The Festival of the Field of May; Egbert King of 
England; Alphonso of Asturia; Orianda and Monclar ; "i 
Triumph of Armelia; and the Madness of the Paladin Roland? 
We must confine ourselves to the last two of these subjects. — 
The anniversary of the marriage of Charles with Armelia is 
celebrated with great pomp at Paris : but, in the midst of the 
scene of cuilty triumph; Roland, the friend and champion of 
Adelinde the divorced wife of C Charles, incensed and driven 
phrenzy by the sight of her beautiful and exulting rival, ies 
the car of the monarch on its passage through the crowd, ‘and 
hurls audactous and disloyal defiance in hie face. ‘The fickle 
multitude, who had been condemning their king before his ap- 
renee: ace with the Lombard’s daughter at his side, now rend 
the air with acclamations of an wholly different import : 

66 Au plus vaillant des rois appartient la plus belle.”? 
6 CP est d moi seul, a moi qu’appartient la plus belle,’ 
Dit le fils de Milon préctpitant ces pas: 
© Celui quis d’ Angelique adore les appas 
Punira de vos veux Paudace criminelle.’’’ 
Charles rises in aweful majesty to resent this outrage: but 
Oliver, hastening to his friend, calms him even with a look, and 
in silence and melancholy he is suffered to withdraw. His in- 
terference, however, has not been without effect. Saddening 
in the scene of exultation around him,,the monarch suffers the 
train of ideas excited by Roland to keep possession of his 
‘mind ; and, on his return to his palace, he resolves to seek the 
retired and ‘itlowed tomb in which the remains of his ances- 
tors repose, in order to pursue his mournful but salutary medi- 
tations. ‘To our brief account of the madness of Roland, we 
must add some touches from the original. ‘The Paladins havin 
intercepted his approach to the royal car, he thus addresses 
them : 
6 Fuyex,”’ dit-il, “ fuyez ; pour désarmer ces mains, 
Le neveu de Martel a trop peu de puissance. 
Laches, vous accusez le trouble de mes sens ! 
Et ses égarements 
Aux yeux du monde entier regoivent votre hommage ! 
Ab! side longs malheurs ont troublé ma raison, 
Je suis 


— 
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Je suis fidele au moins a celle qui m’ engage ; 
Et Phonneur en tous lieux accompagne mon nom. 


66 Mais vous !— 
Ab! servez mieux Phonneur et la chevalerie, 
Le prince et la patrie; 
A, vos devoirs de Pinsensé Roland: 
Honte a @ celui qui rompt son amoureux servage f 
L’ infamie est pareille, et suit également 
L’époux, Pamant perfide, et ’ homme sans courage.” 


The last couplet is mentioned, in the appropriate note, as 
slightly altered from Corneille. 
er the third canto (containing a part of the night of the 
seyenth day) we shall pass very rapidly ; since, though it pos- 
ow many stanzas of Tubes’ (aki beauty, especially « The 
g of the Heavenly Tribes,’ ich is a short. but most 
gow rcpt to the Virgin,) i only in effect forwards the 
n of m by the miraculous mission of Adelard, the 
nephew of Martel, and the early director of Charles. and.Car- 
san from the monastery of Mount Cassif to the sacred 1 
island in the Seine, where Charles is visiting the tomb of his 
ancestors. This mission, however, is the foundation of ‘all 
the eyents that follow.— The contents of the canto, besides 
the hymn above mentioned, are, ‘ The Twelve Disciples ; 
The Message of Elias; and the Cloister of Mount Cassif.” n/ 
In the fourth canto, (containing the rest of the night Of the 
seventh day,) the mixed feelings of Charles, on entering the 
consecrated sepulchre of Pepin and Martel, are fully described; 
and, in fine, 


* Le monarque trowvait aux pieds de ces tombeaux 
La vérité, des rois trop souvent repoussée.? 


On the tomb of Martel, he reads these simple words : 


93 3 


$% Au vengeur de? Elise, au Vaingueur de P Impie. 


Struck with the contrast of this character and his own conduct 
at the moment, he feels the keenest remorse; when, suddenly, 
a gentle murmur is heard from the tomb of Pepin, and he sees 
an aged man on his knees before it. ‘This, we need not say, 
is Adelard : who addresses the monarch in the most impressive 
expostulation, and exhorts him to shake off his fatal lethargy, 
by every motive of remembered attachment to his innocent wife 
Adelinde, and her daughter Emma; as well as by the claims 
of the church on him, and his reviving sense of the Divine 
anger. ‘The venerable monitor departs, as he appeared, in a 
miraculous manner; and Charles retires from the sacred isle, 
| filled with virtuous shame and determination to ) Fedeem his 
honour ; 





© Cependant 
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© Cependant Armelie, au fond de son palais 


editait sa vengeance. ‘ 


The character of Armelia, who bears a principal part in the 
poem, now developes itself. An object of great compassion 
at first, but lessening it every moment by her mode of enduring 
her sufferings, she displays in the strongest point of view the 
art of the poet. Contrasted with Adelinde, the retired, and 
the gentle; with the natural and simple Emma; and, above 
all, with the noble and most correctly feminine Laurentia, 
whom the course of events brings much more into view than 
the others; Armelia is always an interesting though often a 
painful contemplation. 

‘Tassillon of Bavaria, Gaiffre of Aquitaine, Theudon the 
monarch of the Huns, and Gannelon of Mentz, form the 
council of the insulted Queen. After some words of conso- 
lation, they set forth under shadow of the night to revenge 
her wrongs on the unhappy Roland, but are met at the en- 
trance to his tent by Eginard, the aspiring lover of Emma, and 
the faithful friend of their intended victim. 

In reply to an insolent speech of Gannelon, Eginard draws 
his sword, and wounds the traitor mortally : when, at the same 
moment, Charles, on his return from the sacred isle, hears the 
tumult and the cry of contest, and, hastening to the spot, per- 
ceives Eginard stained with blood, and Gannelon expiring. 
The rebels fly from his presence. Gannelon confesses his 
treacheries ; informs the monarch of a long train of calumny 
plotted by himself, ‘Tassillon, and Didier, against the virtuous 
Queen Adelinde; and, having murmured something of ob- 
scure treason, and faintly pronounced the name of Armelia, he 
breathes his last. 

The veil is now at once removed from the eyes of Charles, 
and he re-enters his palace in pensive and humbled mood ; 
where, instead of Armelia, who avoids his sight, and listens 
only to the counsels of her injured pride, he meets his daughter 
Emma. She recalls the image of the mother, when, in 
his youth, he first saw her on the banks of the Rhine with her 
royal father Heral ; who had submitted, with the whole Suevian 
nation, to the dominion of Pepin, their conqueror, and had 
been converted to the Christian faith. 


‘ Charle, a Paspect d’Emma, sent dune pure flamme 
Renaitre dans son cwur les souvenirs heureux. 
L ineffable douceur d’un amour vertueux 
N’ a pas encor nen son pouvoir sur son ame. 
il rave sa filles “Un plus doux avenir,” 

Lui dit-il, “ va s’ouvrir, 
Chere Emma, pourta mére! en peu d instants Paurore 
| Paraitra 
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Paraitra dans les Gieux. -+++Emma, viens sur. mon sein; 
Adelinde gémit ; mais elle peut encore ‘ 
Retrouver tout [éclat de son premier destin.” 


‘ J] dit:,Ja jeune Ema leve ses yeux touchants 
On Péclair du bonheur brille au milieu des larmes: 
Les accens de son pére ont calmé se$ alarmes ; 
Son ceur est inondé de doux presséntiments, 
Charles se ressouvicnt @une épouse fitléle! 
Sur la main paiernelle 
Emma pose sa léevre et regarde le Ciel! 
Un soupir dit les veux de son dame troublée. 


Heureuse, elle s’ éloigne 3 et le fils de Martel 


Des preux autour de lui conwogque Passemblie.’ 


Canto V. (from the eighth to the tenth day) details the 
© Last Efforts of Armelia; The Waverings of the Mind of 
Charles ; The Triumph of lawful Love ; The Parting of Arme- 

Via; and the Cloister of Adelinde.’? After the specimens of 
the author’s powers, especially of the pathetic kind, which we 
have already presented to our readers, they will immediately 
perceive how noble a field is here offered for their exercise, 
and we assure them that it has not been uncultivated: but we | 
must hasten the progress of our analysis. Adelinde is.taken 
from the cloister to which she had retired, in order to be rein- 
stated in her regal honours; and Armelia having quitted Paris 
in furious indignation, subsequently to her fruitless but most 
trying interview with Charles, we see her passing through the 
very forest in which, a few days before, she had appeared in 
sovereign pomp and in all the festivity of a court. After this 
brief and most imperfect abstract, we must proceed to the sixth 
canto, on which we cannot avoid dwelling rather longer. 

This canto embraces twelve days, from the roth to the 22d; 
and now Roland, inspired with the generous wish of serving 
the monarch whom he has offended, and whose actions he 
condemns; sets forth with Oliver and others of his faithful 
friends on an expedition into Aquitania, where he soon learns 
the ruinous progress of Almanzor, the Moorish leader, over 
the fields of Gascony. He receives a message from Theodebert, 
who is pressed by his enemies, and calls for the succour of 
Roland. In spite of the treachery of Remistan his father, and 
the character of Theodebert himself, the Paladin, too noble for 
distrust, orfor revenge, flies to his assistance, and relieves the 
city of Tardes, which was blockaded by. the Moors. He pro- 
poses to the soldiers of ‘Theodebert the. pursuit-of the Saracen 
into Spain: but now, when Theodebert is free from danger, he 
feels his hereditary hatred for Roland revive, and listens to 
the counsels of Itier, the aged and long practised os Sagaggac “0 
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the deceitful Remistan. This wretch recalls to his sovereign’s 
mind every argument that malice and treachery can suggest, 
and finally persuades him to march with Roland towards the 
Pyrenees; while he, Itier, secretly repairs to the camp of Al- 
manzor, and lays a plot for the destruction of Roland. . The 
plan is too successful; and, betrayed by his vile associate in 
the famous Pass of Roncesvalles, the hero, with many brave 
companions, falls a victim to his unsuspecting confidence and 
romantic valour : 


© Infortunés guerriers, condamnés a périr ! 
Que mes chants aujourd’hui, consacrant votre gloire, 
ransmettent @ jamais votre noble mémoire 
4 ’hommage, au respect, des siecles a venir 3? — 


and, assuredly, if any strains that celebrate the ‘¢ sad and fearful 
story” of Roncesvalles, are destined to immortalize the chiefs 
who fell in that fatal valley, they are those of the present poet. 
—Few, however, are the names even that have survived the 
night of ages; and their bard feelingly asks, 


‘ Pourquoi vos noms tombés dans labime du temps, 
Ne peuvent-ils par moi renditre a la lumiere J” 


Awakened from his last repose, the Paladin finds himself and 
his noble friends deserted by their treacherous guide in the. 
Pass of Roncesvalles; the narrow way through the rocks 
choked up with trunks of trees; and Theodebert, in the 
midst of the Moors on the summits above, ready to shower 
weapons and massy fragments of the mountain down upon 
them. After having performed tremendous feats of strength 
and courage, and seen his friends fall around him, Roland, 
bursting from the restraint of Oliver, attempts to climb one of 
the craggy battlements: when, 


‘ La montagne s’ébranle ; et du sein de la nue 
Tombe le roc fatal, ministre de la mort. 


* Le paladin succombe : Olivier pousse un cri, 
Et soutient de Roland la téte de faillante ; 
Le héros déchiré par la roche brilante 
Presse contre son ceur la main de son ami. 
“© Voici mon jour,” dit-il; * il n'est plus despérance : 
Amour, gloire, puissance, 
Tout rhe 9 -+++6 mon Dieu! pardonne a mes erreurs: 
Regois-moi dans ton sein ; couvre-moi de ton aile. 
Et toi, cher compagnon, retiens, retiens tes pleurs ; 


Songe a te préserver du bras de Pinfidele.”’ 


We are forced to omit the next stanza: but the two con- 
cluding stanzas wi// be inserted. 


Rev. Dec. 1814, Dd . © Ohvier, 
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¢& Olivier, soutiens-mot....je me sens défaillir ..... 
Si tu revois jamais celle‘qui m’est si chére, 
Porte-lui mes adieux : & mon heure derniére 
Elle est encor Pobjet de mon dernier soupir.....’* 
A ces accents plevaiifs, jadis si redoutables, 
De ses jours déplorables 
Olivier croit sentir se briser le ressort ; 
La larme se refuse a sa triste paupizre : - 
Un sanglot de son ceur s’échappe avec effort ; 


Prés du fils de Milon il tombe sur la terre. 
‘ Le Ciel permettra-t-il que la vallée | nd pad 


Rende au moins a la France un seul de ses héros ? 

Olivier verra-t-il de ses brillants travaux 

Se fermer sans retour la route glorieuse ? 

Pourra-t-il quelque jour, d’un ami malheureux 
Remplir les derniers veux ? 

Non: la mort, de Roland repousse la priere : 

Mille rocs meurtriers sont lancés de nouveau: 

Ils roulent en grondant ....et sous la méme pierre 

Les deux nobles amis ont trouvé leur tombeau ? 


— And thus the author sings the fall of these favourite cham- 
pions of romance, and models of chivalrous friendship ; or, as 
he himself elsewhere calls it, 


© Veritable amitic, charme des anciens preux 2 


Canto vii. (from the 22d to the 36th day) contains * The 
Council of the Allied Chiefs;’? in which the characters of 
Didier, Rodmir, and Longin, are farther developed, in con- 
formity with their outline in the first canto; and in which 
Armelia throws herself on the attachment of Rodmir, (which 
had existed on his part previously to her marriage with Charles,) 
for the support of her cause against France. Rodmir has 
flown to meet her at the first news of her disgrace; and a 
most striking scene occurs, in which the guilt, the grandeur, 
and the unhappiness of the revengeful Queen and her warlike 
defender are contrasted with the repose and innocence of the 
following simple picture. In their march, they are led to the 
£ cottage of the labourers.’ 


‘ Et sous son humble toit, Penceinte solitaire 
Recoit la jeune reine et le preux Rodamir.* 


¢ Dans 





* The imitation of Virgil will here be obvious: but any thoughts 
unfavourable to the chivalrous manners of the personages here de- 
scribed are precluded by the subjoined couplet: —Armelia is 
peaking : — 

¢ Les tendres sentiments, les amoureux discours, 
Eclateront bien mieux apres notre victoire,’ 
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* Dans les vases de bois le lait coule a grands flets. 
Le laboureur prépare une table fru 2 ; 
A ses hotes nouveaux, d’une main libérale, 
Il offre tour a tour le fruit de ses travaux. 
Lepouse qu'il chérit, ses trois fils et sa fille 

Composaient sa famille. 

Tous suivaient son exemple et partageaient ses soins 
Ignorant les soucis, ? avarice importune, 
Sans regrets, sans remords, a [abri des besoins; 
Ils vivaient réunis contents de leur fortune. 


‘ La fille de Didier garde un profond silence : 
Cette scene paisible excite ses-regrets ; 
Mais son ceur repoussant les images de paix, 


Elle appelle, agitée, Aripert et Timance’— 


Aripert and ‘Timantius are the tried counsellors of Didier, 
and to them Armelia intrusts her indignant message to her 
father: while to Rodmir she breaks out into still fiercer and 
wilder rage, and devotes herself to him when their ven- 
geance shall have been completed, but meanwhile lives only 
for war, and for his own religion of blood. She calls on Ir- 
mensul as her gods; Irmensul, under which name Satan is 
worshipped, and gratified with human sacrifices, in the woods 
of Saxony. All this portion of the narrative proceeds with as 
much energy as loftiness, and is equally clear and rapid. 

The departure of Laurentia and her sons from Rome, now 
threatened by the Lombards under the guidance of Rufhinus; 
Count of Tusculum, (who fills a distinguished station in a 
subsequent part of the poem,) is next described. The Pon- 
tiff, anxious for her safety, dismisses her towards the poft 
of Ostia; whence she is to sail for Provence, the hereditary 
kingdom of her aged father Mainfroi. The junction of Didier 
and Ezelin concludes the canto; at the close of which they are 
described as advancing together to the very walls of Rome. 

In the eighth canto, (from the 36th to the 39th day,) we have 
‘The Rejection by the Lombards of Proposals of Peace; the 
March of the Franks ; the Catalogue of the Peers; the Recluse 
of Mount Jove ; the Passage and Battle of the Alps.’— Strongly 
as particular passages and as the style throughout the first 
seven cantos have reminded us of the classical writers of anti- 
quity, and especially of Homer, (although the author in his 
preface seems to imply an. acquaintance with that poet only 
through the medium of translation,) it is here that the resem- 
blance establishes itself in a full and living likeness. The 
catalogue and the battle are Homeric; although even here 
something is left to be supplied in the similitude, which the 
subsequent battles most amply fill up. Among the Peers, we 
are made acquainted with various heroes ; who are by no means 


Dda introduced 
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introduced for the mere purpose of that introduction, but whe 
contribute to the progress and developement of the’ story and 
of their own characters by their actions, and live and move 
throughout the poem. Alphonso of Asturia, Egbert of Eng. 
land, (who is extolled with a generous sort of ardour on all 
occasions *,) .and Montelar of Narbonne, who had been 
knighted in the second canto, here appear in the foremost 
ranks, Isolier, the hero of Cirnos, (Corsica,) the friend of Car- 
loman, and the protector of his widow and orphans, esteemed 
but not loved by Charles, holds a conspicuous place, and is 
indeed very principally instrumental in carrying on the action 
of the poem. Henry Duke of Friuli, Sigeric, Theuderic, 
and Thieri of Isete, follow: with Godfrey of Boulogne, (the 
‘ancestor of Tasso’s hero,) Archambaud, and the three Mont- 
morencis ; Fulrad, priest and soldier; the aged Zeno, and his 
contemporary Pisan ; Visige of Aquitaine; the faithful Isam- 
bard, the secret and chivalrous adorer of the royal Adelinde; 
Ogier, the gallant Dane; Richard son of Aymon, support- 
ing yet so young the hereditary god of the blood of Clermont ; 
Ranier and Baldwin, Geilon and Childebert, 


¢ Ei cet adorateur des Muses et d’ Homere, 
Le bard au cheveux dor, Péloquent Angibert.’ 


Gaiffre, Tassillon, and Theudon, after the midnight rencontre 
with the loyal Eginard, having been betrayed as the accom- 
plices of Gannelon, have fled from the court, and, on the 
lains of Aquitaine and the banks of the Rhine, are sow- 
ing discord and enmity against their noble benefactor and 
sovereign. 
Charles and the Paladins have now crossed the Alps; Ro- 
muald of Ravenna has been taken prisoner; and the heat and 
the dreadful tumult of the war are at hand: 


* Partout du sang, des pleurs, la discorde, et la mort! ... 
Tant de maux (si Satan pouvait sentir la joie) 
Suspendraient dans son sein la rage et le remord.’— 





—_ 
> 


* When he is first mentioned, (in canto ii.) we have this fine 
passage ; 


‘ Egbert, de Charlemagne imita les exploits. 
- Comme au temps de ces rois, 
Puisse la paix unir les rives de la France 
Aux rives @ Albion fille altiére des mers! 
Rappelons par nos veux cette heureuse alliance, 
Qus peut seule calmer les maus de l’univers.’ 
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‘ NintH Canto. 
: gual délire soudain s’empare de mon ame ? 
f 


la terre et le jour ont fui loin de mes yeux «+++ 

L’Enfer s’ouvre:’ 

— but with the ‘ gpening’ of * Hell’ we must content ourselyes. 
Strange and aweful as the scene is, and ample as is the food for 
reflection that many of the characters there discovered afford, 
our limits will now permit us to take notice only of that por- 
tion of the canto which accelerates the course of the poem. — 
The oracle pronounced in Paradise has travelled through space, 
and reaches the mouth of the fiery chaos, as Satan, bent on 
deadly ill to man, is issuing out of it. He is hurled back in 
horror on the burning rocks below; and thence, after a brief 
period of abasement, most impressively described, he is suf- 
ip po to rise again, and pursue his fatal journey to the upper 

world. 





‘ Tentu Canro. (Still the 39th day.) 


‘ Lucifer s’ élevant sur la sphere brilante, 
Traverse le chaos d’un vol audacieux ; 
Et bientot, dans les airs, du soleil radieux 
Ll contemple et maudit la lumiére éclatante. * 
Il abaisse sur Rome un livide regard, 
Et voit le camp Lombard 
\ Ou régnent la terreur, le trouble, et le blasphéme.’ 


Thus at once we re-enter into the human life and action of 
the poem; Satan often in like manner operating as the con- 
necting link between the natural and the supernatural order of 
events throughout that action. : 

Didier, alarmed at the intelligence from Lombardy, is pre- 
paring to lead his troops back from the Tyber to the Ticinus, 
and to defend his own dominions from the incursion of the 
Franks. Finding, therefore, the Lombard king too powerless 
to execute his vengeance against the church, Satan turns his in- 
\ dignant eyes towards Spain ; where the Moors, descending from 

the summits of the Pyrenees, are menacing Aquitaine, and 
bearing into France the religion of Mahomet : 


. ‘ Farouche Mahomet, dont Dieu permit I’ audace 

e Pour remplir sa justice et ses desseins secrets ! 

Conquérant, dont le crime a fait tout le succes, 

Et dont le sang humain margua la longue trace ! 

Par toi du plus beau jour s’obscurcit le flambeau; 
Un ténébreux rideau 





* The English reader will be struck with the seeming a 
from Milton in this passage : —but our great bard has himself 80 
largely indebted to the Italian poets, that it is difficult to trace a spe- 
@ific instance of imitation to its proper source. 

d 3 Vint 
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Vint tout envelopper, tout flétrir de son ombre. 
L’ Enfer affermissant ton funeste crédit, _ 
Donna pour double base a ta puissance sombre 
Le désordre des sens et la mort de esprit.’ 


Almanzor of Cantabria is the chosen leader of the Moors on 
their present expedition, and is assisted by the subtle counsels 
of Longin, who has passed into Spain for the double purpose 
of stirring up war against France and procuring succours for 
Didier. All, then, is proceeding prosperously in Spain; and, 
leaving the care of his interests there to this active instrument, 
Satan directs his flight to the Saxon forest of Eresbourg, where 
he is worshipped under the name of. Irmensul. — We greatly 
regret the concise and unsatisfactory account which we must 

ive of the scene that is there acting. Witikind, King of the 
Rakes a prince whose better nature is continually struggling 
against the ‘* doctrines of blood” in which the Druids who 
hold him in thraldom make him acquiesce ; Rodmir, his war- 
like son; Armelia, the fair, the deserted, the revengeful, grow- 
ing every hour more terrific, and gradually changing our 
compassion into horror ; the aweful band of Druids assembled 
round the rude mass of stones which serves for the altar of 
Irmensul, and for the base of his brazen statue; the armed 
host of Saxons extended throughout the dark wood of sacrifice ; 
the Suevian captives, and Heral their king, (the father of 
Adelinde, it will be remembered,) with his infant son Ulric, all 
devoted to that sacrifice : — such is the picture here presented 
to us; and, as we cannot fully describe, we will not lessen the 
effect of that picture by saying more of it, but conclude our 
abridgement of the contents of this interesting canto by citing 
the concluding lines. Ormez, the Arch-druid, has glutted his 
sanguinary rage; and all but one victim, the youthful Ulric, 
(whom Witikind the antient friend and fellow-soldier of Heral 
has snatched from his fate,) have bled beneath the Saxon knife, 
The army then sets forth for the invasion of France: 


‘ Pressant les flancs poudreux d'un agile coursier, 
La fille de Didier 
Contemple avec orgueil ces hordes innombrables ; 
Vitikind, Rodamir, s’avancent sur ses pas ; 
La plaine retentit de leurs cris formidables : 
£t Lucifer sourit a Pespoir des combats,’ 


Canto xi. (occupying the time from the thirty-ninth to the 
fiftieth day) relates the embassy of Timantits, or rather of 
Lucifer in the disguise of Timantius, the experienced counsellor 
of Didier, to the camp of Charles, That victorious monarch 
had entered Milan, and was advancing to Pavia. No human 


succour could save the city. Satan therefore interferes in its 
B . defence ; 
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defence; and, obtaining an interview, under theabove-mentioned 
disguise, with Charles, he deceives him by a pretended message 
from Armelia, most artfully and touchingly adapted to his pas- 
sions. After a request, in the most humble and tender lan- 
guage, that he would spare her father, the supposed suppliant 
disclaims the violence with which in her last interview with 
Charles she had done injustice to her love, and called on the 
aid of Rodmir, and thus continues : 


¢& Que Charles, s’il le faut, m’accable de sa haine , 
Pour lui jai tout bravé: de ma funeste erreur 


Il est juste aujourd'hui que je souffre la peine. 


66 Je meurs en ladorant! Je suis assex punie! 
Porte-lui mes douleurs et mes derniers regrets : 
Pour mon pére dis-lui que j’implore la paix ; 

S’il commit quelque erreur, que mon trépas Pexpie 
Que Charles dela guerre éteigne les flambeaux ; 
u’il rende le repos 
Aux lieux ot je nagquis, ou je vais cesSer @ étres 
Qui soit pour tous les miens généreux et clément. 
e vos toujours en lui mon époux et mon maitre: 

Peut-il a mes malheurs rester indifferent?” 

* En achevant ces mots, Irmensul a genoux 
Offre a Charle une feuille o& la reine mourante 
Parait avoir tracé de sa main défaillante, 
Des adieux éternels au plus cher des époux. 
Le monarque se trouble; et sur P écrit perfide 

Portant un ail avide, 

11 se sent enivré d’un poison séducteur : 
Les traits de son amante, et sa voix, et ses charmes 
Assiégent son esprit, se glissent dans son ceur, 
Lt ses yeux, malgré lui, se remplissent de larmes.’ 


The King now dismisses Timantius in haste with a consola- 
tory message to the Queen, and recalls his troops into the walls 
of Milan. Lucifer rejoices over this fatal error, and, assuming 
his own form *, mounts on the wind, and hovers over the hills 
of Spain. — In the Pass of Roncesvalles, with odious satisfaction 
he beholds the traces of the fall of the Paladins, and meditates 
an augmentation of the numerous dangers of France by excit- 
ing a civil war between the adherents of Charles and those of 
his nephews in Aquitaine. In spite of themselves, he is deter- 
mined to involve Laurentia and her children in the perils of 
ambition, and emphatically adds : 


© La guerre fraternelle est chére a ma vengeance !” 


He has scarcely pronounced the words, when he perceives a 
vessel steering towards the shores of. Provence: 





* This form is judiciously and poetically left to the imagination, and 
is therefore sure to be vast and horrible enough, 
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¢ En achevant ces mots, le sombre Lucifer 
Voit un vaisseau toucher aux rives de Provence. 
Sur la cime du roc il s’éléwe .... s’élance «+00. 
Et fond comme la foudre au milieu de la mer. 
Ll entr’ouvre let flots; et sa chute invisible 

Dans P océan paisible 

Forme un immense abime au-devant du vaisseaue 
Du pilote interdit Paudace s’intimide. 
Le navire agit’ d’un mouvement nouveau, 
Du courant infernal suit la pente rapide.’ 


It is with this tremendous rapidity that Satan always moves 
and acts. 

The vessel, in which Laurentia and her sons are approach- 
ing to the states of Mainfroi, is hurried by the infernal 
current on the coast of Spain, and wrecked in the bay of 
Hamilcar; whence Laurentia is carried in chains to the Moorish 
court of Marsilius, the King of Arragon. ‘The generous cha- 
racter of this Prince: (for such is the tradition here followed) 
is well contrasted with the savage fierceness of Almanzor: but 
Longin is at his court, and, by the most artful addresses, which 
fail in some respects but succeed in others, induces him to 
espouse the cause of the captive Queen and her sons; that is, 
really to make them the ladder for his own ambition, and the 
means of sowing discord in France. ‘The effect of the splen- 
dours of the Alcazar (the Moorish palace) on Laurentia, in 
reviving her recollections of her husband’s royal state, and 


* De Pamour du pouvoir la brillante faiblesse !’ 


is most naturally described ; and the beauties of the scene itself 
are depicted in a manner which shews what the powers of the 
author in this style would be, if the severity of epic narrative 
allowed much luxury of the kind. — Let our readers judge : 


‘ Les parfums dans les airs s’élevent en nuages 5 
Et Peau pure jaillit dans les conques d’ argent. 
Sur les parois couverts d’un marbre cblouissarit 
Voltigent des Houris les lascives images. 

Tout dans ce leu charmant parle de volupté ; 
Un bocage enchant? 
Borde de P Alcasar les salles éclatantes : 
Ici sous Poranger des bains delicieux 
Offrent un doux repos dans les heures brilantes ; 
t Pair résonne au loin de chants melodieux.’ 


The canto concludes with the march of the Moors, conduct- 
ing Laurentia and her sons into a sort of honourable captivi 
in France; and the standards of Gaiffre and of the Crescent 
wave together over the antient towers of Bourdeaux. In the 
twelfth canto, (comprizing the fiftieth day,) the character - the 
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Hero is called forth in all its force and dignity. He receives, 
from his camp on the Maine, the fatal news of the imprucence 
of two of his chieftains, Guy and Raymond; who, despising 
the wiser counsel of their leader Berenger, pass the river, and 
are defeated by Rodmir and Witikind. Berenger is wounded 
and carried off by the enemy; ‘Guy is slain; and Raymond, 
in gloomy despair, commits suicide. ‘The monarch takes oc- 
casion to harangue his peers ; displaying the skill of the General 
and the majesty of the Sovereign, in his reflections on this 


unhappy tale. Recalling the sensation testified by the enthusi- 


astic acclamations of the soldiers, after the restoration of Ade- 
linde to her rightful honours, 


© Aux ennemis du Christ, guerre, guerre éternelle,’ 
Charles pronounces his righteous oath : 


66¢ Dit la guerre remplir tout le cours de ma vie, 
Dussions-nous affronter tous les rois d’Occident, 
Plus d’espoir pour Didier. Je jure au Dieu vivant 
De briser sous mes pieds le sceptre de Pimpie. 
Je voue aux saints autels le fruit de mes labeurs. 

Libre de mes erreurs, 

Je ne demande plus repos, ni paix, ni treve. 
Combattant tour a tour les ennemis du Ciel, 
Je vivrai pour PEglise; et ma voix et mon glaive 
Porteront en tous lieux la loi de P Eternel.’’’? 


Thus closes the 12th canto; and thus, for the present, must 
also close our rapid survey of this original, various, and ani- 
mated Epic Poem. — An engraving from a bust of the author, 
and a plan of Rome, are prefixed to the respective volumes. — 


The typographical execution of the work is creditable to those 
who were concerned in the preparation of it. 


[To be continued. ] Hoa. 
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Cuemicax and PuysioLocicat Paprrs, Part I. 
Srnopmic Scale of Chemical Equivalents. By William Hyde ~ 
Wollaston, M.D. Sec. R.S. — Dr. W. here gives an 

account of an instrument of his own invention, which unites 
in a very high degree the merits of ingenuity and utility. Its 
formation proceeds on a principle, now generally admitted 
with respect to the chemical composition of bodies, that their 
elements unite together in definite proportions; so that, for 
example, if we know in what ratio any two acids unite to an 


alkali, 
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alkali, we may conclude that they will unite in the same ratio 


to every other alkali, to the earths, or to the metals. The ob- 
ject therefore, is to obtain some one fixed point, as a term 
of comparison ; and then a scale may be formed of the quan- 
tities of the other bodies that are equivalent to the one first 
selected. 

Having remarked how many questions arise in the mind of 
the practical chemist, when he wishes to detail the composition 
of a body, the author observes : 


‘ The scale, which I am about to describe, is designed to answer 
at one view all these questions, with reference to most of the salts 
contained in the table, not merely expressing numerically the propor- 
tions by which the desired answers may be calculated, but directly 
indicating the actual weights of the several ingredients, contained in 
any assumed weight of the salt under consideration, and also the 
actual quantities of several re-agents tat may be used, and of the 
precipitates that would be obtained by each.’ 


He then gives a brief account of the successive discoveries 
that led to the doctrine of chemical equivalents. The propor- 
tions assigned to various salts by Bergman, Wenzel, and Kir- 
wan, do not admit of this method of notation; and it is to 
Richter that we are indebted for this great improvement in the 
philosophy of chemistry. Dr. Higgins ingeniously conjec- 
tured that, when any body unites with different doses of a 
second body, the proportions are such that one dose is a 
simple ‘multiple of the other: but, as Dr. W. remarks, ¢ he 
appears not to have taken much pains to ascertain the actual 
prevalence of that law of multiple proportions by which the 
atomic theory is best supported ; and it is in fact to Mr. Dal- 
ton that we are indebted for the first correct observation of 
‘such an instance of a simple multiple, in the union of nitrous 
gas with oxygen.’ After Mr. Dalton had generalized the ob- 
servation, a number of striking facts were furnished by Dr. 
Thomson and the present author, which were subsequently 
confirmed by Berthollet; so that the theory may now be con- 
sidered as being generally received among all scientific che- 
mists. As to Mr. Dalton’s hypothesis, concerning the weight 
of the atoms of bodies, as deduced from the proportions in 
which they unite, Dr. Wollaston justly observes that it is not 
necessarily connected with the theory of definite proportions ; 
and that, as it is ¢ purely theoretical, and by no means neces- 
sary to the formation of a table adapted to mere practical pur- 
poses,’ he has not attempted to warp his numbers to suit the 
atomic theory. 

The author next states, at some length, the experiments on 
which the basis of his numbers is founded, which were partly 

original, 
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original, and partly derived from the most unexceptionable 
authorities. With respect to the table itself, he says: 


‘ It is not my design in the table which follows this paper, ta 
attempt a complete enumeration of all those elements or compounds 
which I suppose to be well ascertained, but merely to include some 
of those which most frequently occur. I do not offer it as an at- 
tempt tq correct the estimates that have been formed by others, but 
as a method in which their results may be advantageously applied in 
forming an easy approximation to any object of our inquiries.’ 


The nature of the instrument will be best explained in 
Dr. Wollaston’s own words: 


‘ The means by which this is effected may be in part understood 
by inspection of the Plate, in which will be seen the list of sub- 
stances intended to be estimated, arranged on one or the other side 
of a scale of numbers in the order of their relative weights, and at 
such distances from each other, according to their weights, that the 
series of numbers placed on a sliding scale can at pleasure be nioved, 
so that any number expressing the weight of a compound may be 
brought to correspond with the place of that compound in the adja- 
cent column. ‘The arrangement is then such, that the weight of any 
ingredient in its composition, of any re-agent to be employed, or pre- 
cipitate that might be obtained in its analysis, will be found opposite 
to the point at which its respective name is placed.” — 

‘ With respect to the method of laying down the divisions of this 
scale, those who are accustomed to the use of other sliding-rules, and 
are practically acquainted with their properties, will recognise upon 
the slider itself the common Gunter’s line of numbers, (as it is 
termed,) and will be satisfied that the results which it gives are the 
same that would be obtained by arithmetical computation. 

‘ Those who are acquainted with the doctrine of ratios, and with 
the use of logarithms as measures of ratios, will understand the prin- 
ciple on which this scale is founded, and will not need to be told that 
all the divisions are locometric, and consequently that the mechanical 
addition and subtraction of ratics here performed by juxta-position, 
corresponds in effect to the multiplication and division of the num- 
bers by which those ratios are expressed in common arithmetical 
notation.’ 


Analysis of a new Species of Copper Ore. By Thomas 'Thom- 
son, M.D. &c.— The ore, of which an accoant is given in 
this paper, was brought from the Mysore by Dr. Benjamin 
Heyne, and exists there in‘a large quantity ; ¢ occurring in pri- 
mitive rocks, which seem to be green-stone, or at least con-~ 
nected with primitive trap.? Mines of this ore have been 
formerly worked, but, of late, (owing, it is supposed, to po- 
litical causes,) they have been abandoned. ‘The specimens 
which Dr. Thomson analyzed were amorphous; mixed irre- 
gularly with quartz-chrystals, and likewise with specks of 
malachite and with red oxyd of iron. ‘The ore was soft and 

sectile, 
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sectile, and of the specific gravity 2.26. From.the analysis 
which is given, the constituents of the ore were found to be 
carbonic acid, 16.70; peroxyd of copper, 60.753 peroxyd of 
iton, 19.503 silica, 2.103 loss, 0.95. It appears, therefore, 
to be a carbonate of copper, mechanically mixed with oxyd of 
iron, the carbonate being in the anhydrous state. 

The Bakerian Lecture, on some new Electro-chemical Pheno- 
mena. By W.T. Brande, Esq. F.R.S. &c.—Sir H. Davy 
has ascertained that, when compound bodies are decomposed by 
the Galvanic pile, the elements are attracted towards their re- 
spective poles; acids towards the positive extremity, alkalies 
and inflammable bodies towards the negative; and, as dissi- 
milar electric powers attract each other, it was supposed that 
the inherent electrical states of the bodies were different, and 
contrary to that of the pole towards which they were at- 
tracted. It was discovered some years ago, by M. Erman, that 
certain bodies are, as he termed it, unipolar, or susceptible of 
transmitting only one kind of electricity; and in this wa 
Mr. Brande explains an experiment of Mr. Cuthbertson, in 
which the flame of a candle, placed between two bodies dif- 
ferently electrified, communicated most heat to the negative 
body: which was conceived to prove that the electric fluid 
passes from the positive to the negative surface. Mr. B. per- 
formed a series of experiments, analogous to those of Erman, 
from which he deduced the principle that the attraction of 
these bodies towards one or another of the poles, in conse- 
quence of their inherent electricity, might be the real cause of 
their apparent wnipolarity. It appeared that, when an acid- 
vapor was produced, it went to the positive pole: but that the 
substances which are composed principally of hydrogen or 
carbon were attracted to the negative side. 

An Account of some new Experiments on the fluoric Compounds, 
with some Observations on other Objects of Chemical Inquiry. By 
Sir H. Davy, LL. D. &c. — This distinguished chemist had, 
on a former occasion, related the result of a numerous set of 
experiments, made with the view of decomposing the fluoric 
acid; and he inferred from them that it ‘ consists of hydrogen 
united to a substance, which, from its strong powers of com- 
binationg has not as yet been procured in a separate form, 
but which is detached from hydrogen by metals ; and which, 
in union with the-basis of the die. acid and silica, forms the 
fluo-boric and silicated fluoric gases.’ In the present paper, 
he details a number of experiments that were performed to 
procure this substance, which he calls fluorine, in a separate 
state. ‘The object was not accomplished: but many interest- 


ing phenomena presented themselves, and tended to confirm 
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the author in his former opinions. Fluate of lead, and the 
silicated fluate of ammonia, when moistened, are decomposed, 
the first by ammonia, and the second by chlorine: but, when 
perfectly dry, no decomposition of the acid ensues. Charcoal was 
intensely ignited, probably by the Galvanic battery, in fluo-boric 
and in the silicated fluoric acid gases: but no change indicating 
a decomposition took place. Liquid fluoric acid was trans- 
mitted over charcoal ignited to whiteness, but no carbonic 
acid was formed. i 

Sir Humphry next proceeds to relate an account of his ex- 
periments on the composition of the fluates. He finds that 
fluor-spar, when decomposed by sulphuric acid, increases more 
than three-fourths of its original weight: from which he infers 
that, according to his method of notation, the number repre- 
senting fluorine will be 34.2; and from another process, in 
which the subcarbonate of potassa was decomposed by fluoric 
acid, the number representing fluorine was found to be 32.6. 
It is admitted that these experiments do not allow of perfect 
accuracy: but, in general, we may conclude ¢ that the number 
representing fluorine is less than half of that representing chlo- 
rine, about 33.’ —— ‘The paper closes with some observations on 
chlorine, containing a summary view of the arguments in fa- 
vour of the author’s hypothesis that it is a substance which has 
not yet been decomposed. He maintains the opinion with 
‘great confidence, and it must be admitted that he enforces it 
with great strength of argument; yet we cannot consider it as 
a decided point. Berzelius still adheres to the old doctrine ; 
and we shall quote the remarks which Sir Humphry makes 
on this point : 


‘ Professor Berzelius has lately adduced some arguments, which 
he conceives are in favour of chlorine being a compound of oxygen 
from the laws of definite proportions; but I cannot regard these 
arguments of my learned and ingenious friend as possessing any 
weight. By transferring the definite proportions of oxygen to the 
metals, which he has given to chlorine, the explanation becomes a 
simple expression of facts; and there is no general canon with re- 
spect to the multiples of the proportions in which different bodies 
combine. 'Thus.azote follows peculiar laws in combining with every 
different body ; it combines with three volumes of hydrogen, with 
half a volume of oxygen, with 1.2 and 1} of the same body, and 
with four volumes of chlorine.’ 


Some Experiments and Observations on a new Substance which 
becomes a Violet-coloured Gas by Heat. By the Same.— Most of 
our scientific readers have heard of the discovery made by 
-M. Courtois, a manufacturer of salt-petre in Paris, of the sin- 
gular body which forms the subject of this paper. When the 
' carbonate 
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carbonate of soda has been extracted from the ashes of sea- 
weed, and sulphuric acid is digested on the refuse matter, ‘ the 
substance appears as a vapour of a beautiful violet colour, 
which condenses in chrystals, having the coleur and lustre of 
plumbago,’ From its colour, when in the state of gas, it has 
obtained the name of iodine. It was originally examined by 
MM. Desormes and Clement; who announced that “ its spe- 
cific gravity was about four times that of water, that it be- 
comes a violet-coloured gas at a temperature below that of 
boiling water, that it combines with the metals and with phos- 
phorus and sulphur, and likewise with the alkalies and me- 
tallic oxides, that it forms a detonating compound with 
ammonia; that it is soluble in alcohol, and still more soluble in 
ether; and that by its action upon phosphorus and upon 
hydrogen, a substance having the characters of muriatic acid is 
formed.’ Sir H. Davy afterward had an‘ opportunity of mak- 
ing some experiments on it, from which he concludes that it 
was a new substance undecompounded in any of the circum- 
stances to which he was able to expose it; and that the acid 
formed in processes on it was not muriatic acid, but a new 
acid possessing a striking resemblance to that body. He then 
relates the effect which was produced by exposing iodine to a 
variety of re-agents, and particularly dwells on the various 
methods by which he attempted its decomposition. For 
this purpose, he employed the action of the highly inflam- 
mable metals, which unite to oxygen and chlorine; and the 
action of chlorine, which in general tends to the expulsion of 
oxygen and to the separation of inflammable bases from that 
principle. We learn that potassium, when heated in iodine, 
inflames and unites with it, but no decomposition is produced. 
Todine absorbs chlorine, and a yellow solid was generated, 
soluble in water, and exhibiting acid properties. Jodine did not 
seem to be affected by oxygen. When it was heated with the 
metals, peculiar compounds were formed; iron, mercury, tin, 
zinc, and lead, were all treated in this manner, and the results 
are described. Iodine also unites with phosphorus, and an 
acid’ is formed which is more or less volatile in its nature 
according to the proportion of the ingredients, It alse unites 
with hydrogen, and an acid is, in this case, produced, which 1s 
conceived to be similar to that which is composed of iodine 
and phosphorus. ‘The following are some of the general con- 
clusions drawn by the author from his experiments : 


‘ From all the facts that have been stated, there is every reason to 
consider this new substance as an undecompounded body. In its 
specific gravity, lustre, the high number in which it enters into com« 
bination and colour, it resembles the metals; but in all its chemical 
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agencies it is more analogous to oxygen and chlorine ; it is a non- 
conductor of electricity, and possesses, like these bodies, the nega- 
tive electrical energy with respect to metals, inflammable and alka- 
line substances, and hence when combined with these substances in 
aqueous solution and electrized in the Voltaic circuit, it separates at 
the positive surface; but it has a positive energy with respect to 
chlorine, for when united to chlorine in the compound acid I have 
described, it separates from the chlorine at the negative surface, 
This likewise corresponds with their relative attractive energy. 
Chlorine expels the new substance from all its combinations on 
which I have made any experiments. 


¢ The new substance seems to possess a stronger attraction for 
most of the metals than oxygen; but it is expelled from phosphorus 
and sulphur by oxygen: I found by passing oxygen and the com- 
pound of it with phosphorus through a glass tube, heated red, phos- 
phorous acid was formed, and the violet gas appeared.’ 


An Account of a Family having Hands and Feet with super- 
numerary Eingers and Toes. By A. Carlisle, Esq. F.R.S.—This 
peculiar formation of the hands and feet exists in the person 
of Zerah Colburn, the calculating boy, who lately excited so 
much attention. ‘ This boy has a supernumerary little finger 
growing from the outside of the metacarpus of each hand, and 
a supernumerary little toe upon the outside of the metatarsus 
of each foot. ‘These extra fingers and extra toes are all com- 
pletely formed, having each of them three perfect phalanges, 
with the ordinary joints, and well-shaped nails.” ‘The pecu- 
liarity in this case is very strongly hereditary, having been pro- 
pagated for four successive generations. ‘The great-grand- 
mother was thus formed, and had eleven children all gifted like 
herself; and one of her daughters married the grandfather of 
the boy, and had four children, three of whom had the pecu- 
liarity in both hands and feet, the fourth in only one hand and 
foot. One of the above three, the father of Zerah, has eight 
children, six sons and two daughters; four of the sons have the 
family-privilege more or less complete, while the two daughters, 
as well as two of the sons, are without it. The causes of 
this tendency to hereditary deviation from the accustomed struc- 
ture of the body form a very curious object of inquiry, but at 
present defy our power to explain them. The liability to 
such peculiarities seems to be produced by the effects of civi- 
lization, but we are unable to say -how they operate. It is 
observable in domesticated animals of all kinds, and produces 
those varieties which seem to be now permanently established. 
On this subject, the author observes, 

‘ In particular breeds of animals, the characteristic signs are’ gene- 
rally continued, whether they belong to the horns of kine, the 


fleeces of sheep, the proportions of horses, the extensive varieties 
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of dogs, or the ears of swine. In China the varieties of gold and 
silver fishes are carefully propagated, and with us, what are vulgarly 
called ‘ fancy pigeons’ are bred into most whimsical deviations from 


their parent stock. 
‘ As wild animals and plants are not liable to the same variations, 


and as all the variations seem to increase with the degree of artificial 
restraint imposed, and as certain animals become adapted by eftraor- 
dinary changes to extraordinary conditions, it may still be expected 
that some leading fact will eventually furnish a a4 by which or- 
ganic varieties may be better explained. A few generations of wild 
rabbits, or of pheasants under Am influences of confinement, break 
their natural colours, and leave the fur and feathers of their future 
progeny uncertainly variegated. The very remarkable changes of 
the colour of the fur of the hare, and the feathers of the partridge 
in high northern latitudes, during the prevalence of the snow, and the 
adaptation of that change of colour to their better security, are 
coincidences out of the course of chance, and not easily explained by 
our present state of physical knowledge.’ 


Experiments and Observations on the Influence of the Nerves of 
the eighth Pair on the Secretions of the Stomach. By B.C. Brodie, 
Esq. F.R.S. — Sir Everard Home published some facts, which 
were supposed to render it probable that the various secretions 
are dependent on the influence of the nervous system, and 
Mr. Brodie afterward advanced some farther arguments in 
support of the same hypothesis. In this paper, he attempts to 
prove it by direct experiments. He had observed that, when 
a dog is poisoned by arsenic, a copious secretion of mucus 
occurs from the internal membrane of the stomach; he there- 
fore administered this mineral to dogs, and then divided the 
eighth pair of nerves, which principally supply the stomach, 
when he found that the nervous secretion had not taken place. 
‘ In these experiments, the animals died from the application of 
the arsenic, and the poison produced the usual symptoms, 
with the exception of the copious mucous secretion which 
takes place in other instances from the stomach and intestines. 
The obvious conclusion was, that this secretion was prevented 
in consequence of the nervous influence having been inter- 
rupted by the division of the nerves of the eighth pair.’ Mr. 
Brodie intends to pursue the investigation, so as to ascertain 
the effect produced on the process of digestion by the division 
of the nerves which terminate on the cesophagus. 

On a Fossil Human Skeleton from Guadaloupe. By Charles 
Konig, Esg. F.R.S.— As this fossil is the first of the kind, 
the authority of which is unquestionable, it has excited consi- 
derable attention. It was brought by Sir A. Cochrane from 
Guadaloupe, where it existed in a limestone-rock within high- 


water-mark. The description of the skeleton is sufficiently 
minute, 
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minute, as also that of the rock in which it was imbedded. 
Sir H. Davy examined the chemical composition of the bones, 
and ‘ found that they contained part of their animal matter, and 
all their phosphate of lime.’ 


* The calcareous rock in which these bones are imbedded, is an 
aggregate, composed principally of zoophytic particles, and the 
detritus of compact limestone: it readily dissolves in diluted nitric 
acid, without leaving any evident resides Its general colour is 
greyish yellow, passing into yellowish grey.. When more closel 
examined, it is found to consist of yellowish grains, intermixed wit 
others of a more or less deep flesh red colour. These grains, though 
minute, are in some parts of the mass perfectly defined, and in close 
contact with each other, although no cement is perceptible ; in other 
parts they are, as it were, contin, forming a more or less porous 
mass ; in others again they form a compact mass, in which the former 
, distinct concretions, especially the red ones, are only indicated by a 
{ difference of colour.’ 





These red grains appear to be the detritus of a milleporg. 
Respecting the age of this fossil, the author remarks : 


* If not much positive information can be derived from the pre- 
ceding details, they will prove at least, that the enveloping rock is not 
of a stalactic nature, and that the bones, after they were deposited, 
underwent a degree of violence which dislocated and fractured them, 

without removing the fragments to a distance from each other. - It 
| may therefore be safely concluded, that the surrounding mass must 

have been in a soft or semi-fluid state, which, whilst it opposed no 
effectual resistance to a shock from without, readily filled’ up the 
chasms produced by it. 

‘ From the composition of the stone, a late period may, perhaps, 
be assigned to its formation; yet there is nothing in the above de- 
scription that necessarily implies a very recent origin. For although 
there are many instances of gravel and sand being quickly formed into: 
hard masses; and even art has availed itself of this circumstance to 
produce from the granitic detritus a complete regenerated granite, (in 
which cementation of loose siliceous grains oxyd of iron is well 
known to be a powerful agent,) yet we know of no limestone bein 
formed as it were under the eyes of men; for stalactically concret 
limestone, as I have already observed, should not be confounded 


with this.’ 


The circumstance of these bones not being actually petri- 
fied is not supposed to be any decisive proof of their recent ori- 
gin, since bones of undoubted antiquity are often in a similar 
state. ‘The skeleton is deposited in the British Museum. 

On the Affections of Light transmitted through crystallized Bodies. 
By David Brewster, LL.D. &c.—In a former paper published 
in the transactions of this Society, Dr. Brewster gave an abstract 
of a set of experiments on the properties of transparent bodies in 
refracting, dispersing, and polarizing the rays of light; and he 
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here informs us that he has been lately led into a hew field of 
inquiry, by the discovery of a singular property of light as 
transmitted through the agate, which has furnished some very 
remarkable results. These he proposes to detail in the present 
paper; and he arranges his remarks under five heads; first, on 
the polarizing power of the agate; second, on the structure of 
the agate as connected with its optical properties; third, on the 
peculiar colours exhibited by the agate; fourth, on the depo- 
larization of light; and fifth, on thé elliptical coloured rings 
produced by obliquely depolarizing crystals. When a ray of 
light is transmitted through a plate of agate, cut by planes 
perpendicular to the laminz of which it is composed, it suffers 
polarization; and it is observed that the pencil of rays, to 
which this property is communicated, is surrounded by a large 
mass of nebulous light. ‘This nebulous light, he demonstrated 
by his experiments, bears the same relation to the bright image 
which the first image in double refracting crystals bears to the 
second; so that we may consider the agate as possessing a 
structure approaching to that of those bodies which produce 
the double refraction of light. With respect to the structure 
of the agate, which causes these peculiar optical appearances, 
Dr. Brewster says: © 


‘ When we examine a piece of transparent and well polished agate, 
we perceive a number of bands or stripes, which are the sections of a 
succession of laminz that are sometimes parallel, but in general cons 
centric. These lamine are often of a milky white colour when seen 
by reflected light, and sometimes nearly as transparent and colourless 
as glass, and the white lamine commonly alternate with the transparent 
ones. The lamine which are white when seen by reflected light, are 
brown by transmitted light, and the intensity of this brown colour 
increases with the thickness of the plate of agate.’ 


By conceiving a plate of agate as composed of laminz im, 
perfectly transparent, alternating with those that are more 
pervious to light, and also possessing a certain curvature in their 
form, we may deduce an explanation of the phznomena, 
Dr. B. noticed the existence of a coloured image, on each side 
of the common colourless image, and which was likewise 
polarized; and, while he agknowleges that he has not been able 
to discover its cause, he gives the result of some experiments 
which he hopes may, prove serviceable to future inquirers. He 
found ¢ that the coloured image is equally distinct im every 
position of the agate; that it is alike produced by polarized and 
depolarized light; and that it suffers no change, either when 
examined by a plate of agate or by a doubly refracting crystal.’ 
He has shewn, in a previous publication, that almost all 
crystals possess the property of depolarizing light, in two posi- 
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tions, while there are two other positions in which the polarity 
suffers no change. This latter he calls the neutral axis, and the 
former the depolarizing axis. It is stated that 


¢ The depolarizing axes are common to almost all crystallized sub- 
stances, and what is very singular, I have discovered them in horn, 
gum Arabic, glue, tortoise-shell, caoutchouc, gold beater’s skin, 
amber, mother of pearl, camphor, spermaceti melted and cooled, bees” 
wax melted and cooled, adipocire melted and cooled, manna, oil .of 
mace, acetate of lead melted and cooled, human hair, bristles of a 
sow, human cornea, cornea of a fish, cornea of a cow, and imper- 
fectly in some pieces of plate glass.” 


The experiments and observations which Dr. Brewster has 
made on the elliptical coloured rings are very elaborate, and, 
as he remarks, lead to a class of phenomena ¢ unquestionably 
the most brilliant within the whole range of optics” He em- 
ployed, in the first instance, a thin plate of topaz, with two 
natural faces, parallel and highly polished. By a particular 
management, which cannot be understood fully without plates, 
the topaz is viewed through a plate of agate, when ten brilliantl 
coloured elliptical rings are perceived; He describes the effects 
of both common and polarized light, the latter of which are 
peculiarly varied and interesting; and he observes that the 
same rings are produced by several bodies besides topaz : 


‘ The rings which have now been described as produced by topaz, 
I have discovered in rock crystal, mica, the agate, the oriental ruby, 
the emerald, native hydrate of magnesia, amber, ice, sulphate of 
potash, tartrate of potash and soda, nitrate of potash, acetate of lead, 
acetate of lead melted and cooled, prussiate of potash, mother of 

pearly bones of a cod, quill, the human nail, horn, tortoise shell, cornea 
of a fish, cornea of a cow, cornea of a man, spermaceti, Rupert’s 
drops, gum Arabic, and caoutchouc.’— 

‘ It is highly probable that the coloured rings will be found in a 
still greater number of crystallized bodies. I have sought for them 
in vain in the diamond, native orpiment, Iceland spar, fluor spar, 
muriate of soda, carbonate of lead, carbonate of barytes, the sclerotic 
coat of the eye, the crystalline lens, and a great variety of other 
bodies, and in some of these with so much care, that they could 
scarcely have escaped my notice, if ~e did exist. It therefore still 
remains to be determined, what kind of crystallization is necessary to 
their production, and what relation exists between the magnitude of 
the rings and the refractive power of the body which produces them.’ 


On the Polarization of Light by oblique Transmission through all 
Bodies, whether crystallized or uncrystalhzed. By the Same. — 
Dr. B. had already announced that light transmitted through 
all transparent bodies suffers polarization, and in the present 
paper he details the nature and consequences of this principle. 
In the course of his experiments, he was led to the discovery 
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of a very important fact, that the number of transparent plates, 
through which light is transmitted obliquely, multiplied by the 
tangent of the angle at which it polarizes light, is a constant 
quantity. Hence he has. constructed a table, shewing the 
angles of polarization from one plate to above 8,000,000, the 
ore by which light is polarized at the incidence of a single 
second. 


_ © My next object was to determine the law of the variations which 

the angles experienced by changing the refractive power of the plates. 
From the difficulty of procuring ground plates of any substance of a 
high refractive power, I have made this experiment only in a rude 
manner with a parcel of twelve plates of green glass, wh:ch is nearly 
equal to flint glass in refractive power. ‘The result of this experi- 
ment cdionaat that as the refractive power increased, the transmitted 
light was polarized at a less angle of incidence ; but I cannot yet 
state the precise law till I have performed a series of experiments 
with a parcel of plates of flint glass which I am now preparing.’ 


We are afterward informed that, when a beam of light is 
polarized by refraction, at the same angle at which it is polarized 
by reflection, both the reflected and the transmitted ray will be 
completely polarized. From this principle, it is inferred that the 
computation of Bouguer, on the intensity of light transmitted 
by several plates, is erroneous, as well as his.method of measur- 
ing the absorption of light. — Dr. Brewster’s train of experi- 
ments on light are extremely interesting, and highly creditable 
to his acuteness and address ; while his merit is not diminished 
by the circumstance that M. Malus of France, who was 
engaged in similar inquiries, had anticipated him in some of 


his conclusions. sofar, Bos 


MATHEMATICS and ASTRONOMY. 
Methods of clearing Equations of quadratic, cubic, quadrate-cubic, 


and higher Surds. By William Allman, M.D.— We can see. 
very little either of utility or ingenuity in this paper: the su 
ject to which it relates seldom arises in algebraical problems ; 
and, when it does, it appears to us that the practitioner would 
not be benefited by any thing contained in this memoir, 
since it furnishes neither any new method of solution nor any 
abridgement of the usual process. Indeed, we cannot but sup- 
pose that the plan, which the author pursues, is that which 
would naturally suggest itself to any algebraist who had made 
some progress in the solution of equations. 

The problems which the Doctor has proposed may be stated 
generally as follows: given, 
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to find an equation between a, 4, and ¢, and the integral powers 
of the same quantities. If m =< 2, or any power of 2, this may 
be done by a simple equation; if m=: 3, the same may be 
effected by quadratics ; and, when the number of surds does not 
exceed three, by a simple equation; if 2 = 5, any number of 
surds may be exterminated by a biquadratic; if only three, by a 
quadratic ; and universally, if an equation consist of any num- 
ber of independent surds, having a common index, the equation 
resulting free from surds will be so many times the height of 
the given one, as there are units in the common index of the 
surds raised to the power of which the index is the number of 
independent surds diminished by unity. If, however, the equa- 
tion consist of three surds only, whose common index is any 
odd number, it may be cleared of them by admitting the solu+ 


tion of an equatior of which the highest dimension is half 


the index of the surd, minus unity. 

Dr. Allman concludes his paper by a few observations rela- 
tive to the imaginary roots of unity, and has exhibited them for 
the 5th and 7th root: but, from the manner in which they are 
given, we suspect that he is not well acquainted with Gauss’s 
solution of binomial equations ; which is far more simple and 
general than any thing contained in Waring’s * Meditationes 
Algebraice,’ to which he refers: the former author having 
shewn that any equation of this kind, of which the index is 
prime, may be solved by means of equations of the dimensions 
of the prime factors of that prime number, minus 1.— Thus a 
surd of the r1th power will depend on one quadratic equation 
and one of the 5th power; and, as the latter cannot be gene- 
rally exhibited, we suspect that it is not only £ mot very easy to 
find the imaginary value of a surd of the 11th power,’ but that 
it is in the present state of algebra absolutely impossible. 

A new Method of deducing a first Approximation to the Orbit of 
a Comet, from three geocentric Observations. By James Ivory, 
A.M*—'This important memoir, which occupies nearly 7a 
pages, can be but very imperfectly reported within the limits 
which it is necessary for us to observe; and we shall therefore 
only offer a few general remarks. The astronomy of comets 
has of late years become a very interesting subject of mathemat- 
ical investigation ; all the powers of the modern analysis having 
been applied to the determination of the orbits of these excen- 
tric bodies. At present, we know of but one comet whose period 
of revolution is determined, and whose return may be expected 
with confidence. Another comet, which appeared in 1780, had 
the elements of its orbit computed by several able astronomers, 
who all agreed in giving it a period of revolution of about 54 


years ; but, unfortuately, their computations have neyer received 
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any confirmation by its re-appearance in our system, although 
there seems to be little or no doubt of the accuracy of their re- 
sults ; the attractions of Jupiter and Saturn having in all probabi- 
lity so far changed the nature of its orbit, as to render it in future 
invisible to us in its approach towards the sun. _If the period 
of a comet’s revolution were known, we should have one im- 
portant element of its orbit, and the rest might be found with 
comparative ease: but, this being unknown, we have the whole 
to compute from a small number of geocentric, observations, 
which renders the problem in this case very difficult. The ap- 
parent motion of a comet is the combined effect of its own 
motion and that of the earth: it is therefore extremely irregular 
and intricate; and, on this account, it is difficult to deduce 
the heliocentric positions from observations made on the earth’s 
surface. We can view the planets at all times, and in all 
Situations ; and, with regard to them, we can thus select those 
positions in which the heliocentric places, are found imme. 
diately from observations, without any perplexed calculations ; 
but we are deprived of this expedient in the case of comets, 
which continue visible for a short time only, and in a small 
part of their orbit: 

« In order to evade the difficulties attending a direct consideration 
of the problem, and to obtain an approximate solution at least, Sir 
Isaac Newton proposed to take a small portion of the orbit for a 
straight line described with a uniform motion. On this supposition 
the projections of the comet on the plane of the ecliptic will lie in one 
straight line as well as the real places in the heavens ; and the several 
parts of both lines will have the same proportions as the intervals of 
time between the observations; so that in order to find the projection 
of a comet’s trajectory on the plane of the ecliptic, we have only to 
draw a straight line which shall cut the several straight lines whose 
positions are determined by the observed longitudes in such a manner 


that the intercepted segments shall have given proportions. With 
three observations only this problem is indeterminate, or admits of 


innumerable solutions.’ 


When four observations are employed, the problem (gener- 
ally speaking) is determinate, and 1s easily solved: but even here 
again it happens, in the case to which we want it to apply, that 
it is still as indeterminate as in the former case. ‘This was first 
noticed by Boscovich, who shewed that, in the actual state of the 
data, owing to the earth and the comet being both in motion, 
the problem is as indeterminee when four observations are 
employed, as we have already remarked it to be for three ob- 
servations only ;—— at least so long as the earth and the comet 
are each supposed to move in right lines ; and, since this is so 
nearly the actual state of the data during the short period of a 


comet’s remaining visible, it is obvious that, if we even = 
ii this 
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this part of the supposition, the data will approach so near to 
the indeterminate case of the problem, that the conclusion be- 
comes quite uncertain. We fall on the indeterminate case 
when we suppose both the earth and the comet to move in 
Straight lines, with uniform velocities ; and the very same hy- 
pothesis will be found to render evanescent the small co-efli- 
cients which enter in the other case : 


‘ There are however some solutions of this problem to which the 
preceding observations must not be applied. Of this kind is the 
method of M. Boscovich ; that of the celebrated Laplace ; and those 
which Legendre has more lately published ; all of which have been 
found ane in practical astronomy. The method of Boscovich owes 
its utility as an approximation to the circumstance of introducing the 
velocity in the orbit as a principal condition: for that velocity 
depending upon the proportion of the distances of the earth and the 
¢omet from the sun, limits the other conditions, and places the orbit 
in its proper situation. ‘The same thing may be said of the methods 
of Laplace and Legendre: and, in general, we may affirm that no 
solution of this problem can be free from the imperfections we have 
pointed out, in which the velocity in the orbit, or some equivalent pro- 
perty, does not enter as a principal condition. 

‘ In order to place what has been said in a clearer light, it is to be 
observed that three complete observations of a celestial body are 
sufficient for determining the species, the magnitude, and the position 
of the curve in which it moves round the sun. On this account there 
is a superfluity of conditions when we suppose the orbit to ‘be a 
parabola: because, in this case, the velocity in the orbit furnishes an 
equation without introducing any new unknown quantity. Thus it 
happens, that in the problem of the comets there is one equation 
more than there are quantities an : and by combining those 
equations in different ways, various solutions of the problem may be 
obtained. But it ought likewise to be observed, that if we set aside 
the equation derived from the nature of the orbit, the remaining ones, 
in the actual state of the data will nearly coincide with what would 
result from the hypothesis of a uniform motion in a straight line ; and 
although, theoretically speaking we can solve the problem by means 
of those equations, yet we shall thus infallibly introduce co-efficients 
that are small and ill defined, and unfit for any practical purpose. It 
is therefore necessary to include the velocity in the orbit, or some 
equivalent property, if we wish to obtain a solution useful in practical 
astronomy ; and even when this mode of solution is adopted, it is still 
necessary to examine with care the quantities introduced by combin- 
ing the other conditions, in order to exclude the faulty co-efficients we 
have been speaking of,’ 


Such is the nature of the problem which Mr. Ivory has pro- 
posed to investigate, and which his well known analytical ta- 
lents so well qualify him to pursue with success: but which 
it is impossible for us to illustrate within the contracted limits 


of a review. We can therefore only recommend the memoir 
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to the attention of astronomers; who, if they possess the res 
quisite proficiency in analytical investigations, will find them- 
selves amply compensated for an attentive perusal of it. 

Further Experiments on the Light of the Cassegrainian Telescope, 
compared with that of the Gregorian. By Captain Henry Kater, 
Brigade-Major.— We have already had occasion to detail the 
interesting experiments of Captain Kater on this subject in 
Vol. Ixxiv. of M.R. p. 155.3; and, as the present may be con- 
sidered merely as a continuation of the former paper, it. will 
only be necessary to state the results hence deduced. In the 
Has first memoir, he gave the result of two sets of.experi- 
ments made on different Gregorian telescopes, as compared 
with the same Cassegrainian ; in the present instance, the com- 
parison has been made with a new Cassegrainian, and the latter 
of the Gregorians used in his former experiments. ‘The result 
is that the comparative light of the two telescopes, when reduced 
to the same aperture and magnifying power, is as 678 to 290; 
or as 234 to 100 nearly. 

In the first of the preceding set of experiments, the propor- 
tion was as 235 to 100, but in the second set as 148 to 100: 


‘ The surprising agreement of the first and third experiments with 
each other, excites an inquiry as to the cause of the difference ob- 
— in the second, as equal care and attention were bestowed 
on all. | 

‘ The Cassegrainian telescope used on that occasion I have been 
unable to procure again, but from the inquiries I have since made, 
there is some reason to believe that, in addition to the polish of the 
specula having been somewhat impaired, as remarked in my last paper, 
its convex mirror was too small to receive the whole cone of rays, 
and to this circumstance principally I am inclined to attribute the 
deficiency of light in the second experiment whe compared with the 
first and third. 

¢ If the mean of all three experiments be taken, the relative quan- 
tity of light will be as 203 to 10; but, if the second experiment be 
rejected, and the mean of the first and third be considered as correct, 
the light will be very nearly as 23} to to in favour of a telescope of 
the Cassegrainian tin compared with one of the Gregorian 
construction.’ 


The author closes his memoir with an appendix, detail- 
ing a number of interesting experiments, connected with the 
‘same subject 3; which were principally designed to ascertain, in 
a direct manner, whether any rays are lost in crossing each 
other at the place at which the image is formed. It was on this 
principle that Captain Kater deemed it probable that the great 
difference _in the light of the two telescopes was to be explained: 
an hypothesis which these latter experiments tend very much 
to confirm, | 
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Astronomical Observations relating to the sidereal Part of the 
Heavens, and its Connection with the nebulous Part; arranged 


for the Purpose of a critical Examinatiin. By William Herschel, 


LL.D. F.R.§.—The reader will form an idea of the nature 
of this paper from the Doctor’s introductory page, which serves 
as a sort of preface to his memoir : 

‘ In my paper of observations of the nebulous part of the heavens, 
I have endeavoured to shew the probability of a very gradual con- 
version of the nebulous matter into the sidereal appearance. The 
observations contained in this paper are intended to display the 
sidereal part of the heavens, and also to shew the intimate connection 
between the two opposite extremes, one of which is the immensity of 
the widely diffused and seemingly chaotic nebulous matter ; and the 


other, the highly complicated and most artificially constructed glo: 
ular clusters of compressed stars. 

‘ The proof of an intimate connection between these extremes will 
greatly support the probability of the conversion of the one mto the 
other ; and in order to make this connection gradually visible, I have 
arranged my observations into a series of collections, such as I sup- 
pose will best answer the end of a critical examination.’ 


Dr. H. then proceeds to the arrangement and classification 
of his observations, which he divides into twenty different 
heads, viz. 1. Of Stars in remarkable Situations with regard to 
Nebules 2. Of two Stars with Nebulosity between them. 3. Of 
Stars with Nebulosities of various Shupes attached to them. 4. Of 
Stars with nebulous Branches. 5. Of nebulous Stars. From 
the observations reported in the latter articles, Dr. Herschel 
thinks he has reason to conclude that stars grow; that, in 
the two former cases, they are receiving fresh accumulation 
of matter from the contiguous nebulosity; and that, in the 
latter, having already received their due quantity, they are’ 
merely acquiring a higher degree of condensation. 6. Of Stars 
connected with extensive Windings of Nebulosity. 7. Of small 
Patches consisting of Stars mixea with Nebulosity. 8. Of Ob- 
jects of an ambiguous Construction. 9. Of the sidereal Parts 
of the Heavens. 10. Of the Aggregation of Stars. 11. Of irre- 
gular Clusters. 12. Of Clusters variously extended and compressed. 
From the latter set of observations, the author wishes to draw 
the conclusion that, after the generation and complete form- 
ation of stars, they have then a tendency, from their mutual 
attractions, to form themselves into distinct systems. Articles 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. relate to differently formed clus- 
ters, and article 19. to a Recurrence of the ambiguous Limit of 
Observation. 

Dr. Herschel thus concludes this part of his memoir ; 


‘ The extended views I have taken, in this and my former papers, 
of the various parts that enter into the construction of the ner 
ave 
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have prepared the way for a final investigation of the universal are 
rangement of all these celestial bodies in space ; but as I am still 
engaged in a series of observations for ascertaining a scale whereby the 
extent of the universe, as far as it is possible for us to penetrate into 
space, may be fathomed, I shall conclude this paper by pointing out 
some inferences which the continuation of the action of the clustering 
power enables us to draw from the observations that have been given.’ 


The Doctor’s last article relates #0 the breaking up of the milky 
Way; which he considers to be in a state of gradual dissolution, 
Such conjectures and hypotheses would certainly be rejected as 
chimerical, were they to proceed from a less celebrated observer 
than Dr. Herschel. . 

We hope to attend to Part II. in our next or the following 
Number. 
[Zo be continued.| Srom p-420- Bay 
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Arr. VIII. State of the Prisons in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
extending to various Places therein assigned, not forthe Debtor only, 
but for Felons also, and other less criminal Offenders. Together with 
some useful Documents, Observations, and Remarks, adapted to 
explain and improve the Condition of Prisoners in general. By 
James Nield, Esq., one of his Majesty’s Acting Justices of the 
Peace for the Counties of Buckingham, Kent, and Middle. 
sex, &c, 4to. pp. 700. 21. 2s. Boards. Printed by Nichols 
and Son. 1812. 


\ 1 a of our readers are unacquainted with the name of 


Mr. Nield, who may be called the successor of the phi- 
lanthropic Howard, in his benevolent attentions to the state of 

‘ our prisons and the situation of their unfortunate tenants; and 
the public has learnt with regret that this worthy man has, 

| within a few months, gone to obtain the reward of a well spent 
' life. In recalling to mind his past labours, and lamenting that 
\ the world cannot profit by his future efforts, it occurred to us 
_ that we had overlooked his last important publication, on the 
. subject so near to his heart *; an ena we are sorry for our 
temporary neglect, we have satisfaction in even thus tardily 

| discharging our duty, by now devoting to it the notice which 
it amply merits. Yet we greatly fear that many readers will 
turn over unread the pages which we,allot to it, because it treats 


—_— 





* We must remark that the knowlege and circulation of this vo- 
lume haf been strangely and injodiciously obstructed, by its not being 
sold through the usual medium of a pubjisher, and by the usual allow- 
ance to booxsellers being denied if they have orders to procure it. A 
more efficacious mode of rendering the publication nugatory could 
scarcely be contrived. It is keeping the work in prison, and render- 
ing access to it difficult, 2 oe: wt te 
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on a subject which can give them no pleasure, and which they 
do not feel themselves individually obliged to contemplate. 
They will perhaps say that they have no influence with any 
who are concerned in the management of prisons, and that it 
would therefore be useless for them to acquire information re- 
specting their state: but how few can ¢ruly say this? A very 
numerous class of persons are in same manner or another con- 
cerned in the management of prisons :—all the members of both 
houses of parliament, the sheriffs, the gentlemen who are sum- 
moned on grand juries, and all the magistrates both of counties 
and of towns. Is there one among us who can be certain that 
he has no influence with any member of so numerous a body ? If 
such an one should be found, still he cannot be sure that the 
information which he might acquire on the subject would be 
useless; because, if he can either inform or influence others 
who have access to any of the persons above enumerated, he 
may by that means produce as much effect as if his agency were 
more immediate. ~ 

It is certain—we hope it is certain—that, if it were univer- 
sally known that dreadful sufferings are perpetually endured in 
a very great number of our gaols, which are not intended by 
the law, and which are equally, inflicted on the innocent and on 
the guilty, the evil must be abolished. The humblest indi- 
vidual can spread this knowlege; and it may fall to the lot of 
any of us, by a word, to assist in relieving our fellow-creatures 
from miseries which would fill us with horror if they were fully 
brought before our minds. i 

Mr. Nield has twice travelled into every corner of our island, 
to ascertain the situation of our prisons: he twice inspected 
almost every gaol in the kingdom; and he published this vo- 
lume in order to disseminate the result of his observations. 
Much good, we believe, has been the consequence of his virtu- 
ous exertions, but very much more remains to be effected. In 
many prisons, both debtors and persons charged with criminal 
offences suffer severely from noisome air, want of water, want 
of food, want of firing, want of bedding, and want of medical 
assistance ; and, in most of these respects, the debtor undergoes 
much more than the criminal. In many prisons, also, no chap- 
lain is appointed ; the debtors are obliged to associate with the 
criminals of every description ; and males and females, prisoners 
charged with criminal offences and those who have been convicted 
of them, slight and hardened offenders, are indiscriminately 
mixed together. 

We have not room to give an account of all the wretchedness 
which Mr. Nield has here exposed to our view: but, if we shew 
in how many of the prisons, under the first four letters of his 
alphabetical list, some of the worst of the above-mentioned evils 
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are to be found, it will give our readers an idea of the quantity of 
misery with which they would become acquainted, if they pur- 
sued the inquiry to the end. We shall advert more particularly 
to the situation of the debtors; because, though the state of the 
criminals in various gaols is a reproach to the country, that of 
the debtors is even more deplorable. 

No allowance is made for Food to the debtors at Appleby, 
Banbury, Barnstaple, Bath, Bridgewater, Boston, Bristol city 
and county-gaol, Castle-town, (Isle of Man,) Cardigan, Croydon, 
Chesterfield, Dover-castle and Dover town-gaol. — If any per 
sons suppose that the Lords’ act, which subjects the creditor to 
make his debtor an allowance while he detains him in prison, 
must prevent him from enduring the extremity of want, we ree 
quest them to turn to Mr. Nield’s introductory Observations on 
the Law of Civil Imprisonment, (page 13.) where they will see 
how inefficacious the act is, and that it is often so abused as to ins 
crease instead of lessening the hardships of the debtor. They will 
find, too, when they read the book, that the debtors would often 
perish through want if they were not relieved by casual charity, 
by the humanity of the gaoler, or by the sympathy of their fel- 
low-prisoners; and that, even with these resources, they often 
leave their prison in a fitter state for a hospital than for labour. 

No Coals are supplied, even in the extremity of winter, to 
the debtors at Aberdeen, Annan, Ayr, Banff, Barnstaple, 
Beaumaris county-gaol, Berwick-upon-Tweed, Birmingham 
court-prison, Bradford, Borough-compter, Carnarvon, Cam- 
bridge-castle, Cardigan, Chester city-gaol, Castle-town, Des 
vizes;:Doigelly, Dumfries, and Dundee. 

No Bedding is given to the debtors at Aberdeen, Annan, 
Appleby, Ayr, Banbury, Banff, Bradford, Bath, Borough- 
compter, Beaumaris, Bridgewater, Brecon county-gaol, Brecon 
town-gaol, Bristol city and county-gaol, Coventry, Cambridge 
town-gaol, Cardiff county-gaol,, Cardigan, Carlisle city and 
county-gaol, Chelmsford, Castle-town, Chesterfield, Colchester, 
Devizes, Dover town-gaol, Dolgelly, Dover-castle, Dumfries, . 
Dunbar, Dundee. — In some of these places, straw is allowed, 
but in most of them no covering whatever. 

In a great number of prisons, no Water is accessible to any of 
the prisoners, and they feel excessively the want of it: in some 
instances, they are obliged even to purchase their little pittance. 

We give a few extracts to shew the sufferings produced by 
want of dir: 


Bristol, City and County-gaol. (Page 78.)— ‘The men-felons’ 
dungeon, to which you descend by eighteen steps, is seventeen feet in 
diameter, and eight feet six inches high, —This dreary place is close 
and offensive, with only a very small window whose light is merely 

5 sufficient. 
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sufficient tomake dackness visible. In the year 180% I remember it 
was chiefly appropriated to convicts under sentence of transportation. 
Seventeen prisoners are said to have slept here everynight! The 
turnkey told me that in.a morning when he urilocked the door, he was 
so affected by the putrid steam issuing from the dungeon that it was 
enough to strike him down.— When turnkeys are thus affected by only 
opening the doors, what must the pitiable wretches suffer confined 
through the whole night in such fetid hotbeds of disease !’ 

Dundee Town-gaol. (Page 176.) —‘ By a descent of sixteen steps 
are stink three loathsome dungeons. One, which is generally used 
for age is almost wholly dark, measures eight feet by seven and 
six high, without ventilation. The gaoler told me that sometimes 
four or five vagrants had been confined here for seven days together.’ 

Salisbury, Country-gaol, and Bridewell.’ (Page 518.) — * The 
prisoners in the felons’ gaol are lodged in very damp cells, and when 
let out for air it is but for one hour out of the twenty-four. I 
happened to be there during that hour in the wintry month of January 
1802. There was a heavy fall of sleet, snow, and rain, it was ex- 
tremely cold, and yet upen opening their door, the prisoners (seven- 
teen felons and seven for misdemeanors) rushed out into the midst of 
it, eagerly gasping as it were for a mouthful of fresh vital air.’ 


In a number of prisons, heavy irons are unnecessarily used: 


Kingston-on-Thames House of Correction. (Page 316.) — * Two 
women were chained together for a month by a horse-lock round the 
leg of each with three feet length of chain, and fastened by another 
chain at night to two iron staples fixed in the floor at six feet 
distance.’ 





At Carnarvon and Brecon county-gaols, Mr. Nieldf@ 
women in double irons. Ri: 


Edinburgh, City-Tolbooth. (Page 193-) — ‘ Inthree of the felons’ 
rooms are stocks fixed on the floors, the upper part of which lifts up 
to receive the leg of the prisoner who must lie on his back till re- 
leased, and in these stocks they have been confined night and day. 
After sentence of death, the criminal is taken to the condemned cell; 
here a smith fixes an ivon strap to his leg fastened again to a ring 
which encircles a strong iron bar running across the room; so that 
he cannot lift up that foot from the floor. In this situation the 
wretched sufferer has been sometimes detained during six weeks, until 
the execution of his awful sentence.’ 

Hertford, County-gaol, and Bridewell. (Page 272.) — ¢ Prisoners 
committed to the felons’ gaol (and some of them even for comparatively 
trivial offences, and before a trial, ) are here immediately put in irons, 
and at night are fastened, two together, down to the flooring of their 
cells by a chaia passed through the main link of each man’s fetter, 
and padiocked to a strong tron staple in the floor, and with this addi- 
tional aggravation of their daily misery are left to pass. the houys 
destined by nature to ease and refreshment upon loose straw only 
scattered on the floor. A man may thus suffer six months’ imprison- 
ment under the bare suspicion of a crime, from which at the end of 
that 
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that dreary term his country may perhaps honourably acquit him, 
Under circumstances of this kind I saw four prisoners here, 
September 1808.’ 

Taunton, County-Bridewell. (Pages56.) — ¢ I found many of the 
prisoners in irons, and amongst them a very little boy committed for 
two months had heavy irons on him.? 


We must now make room for a few instances of the want of 
Medical Assistance. 

In the county-prison for debtors at Exeter, no surgeon is 
allowed: 


‘ The debtors have neither bedding nor straw. ‘Two were sick in 
bed, another had the jaundice, and a fourth was in the last stage of a 
consumption at my visit in 1803 without any medical assistance. — 
The gaoler said no magistrate ever came there without being sent for. 
— It is difficult to conceive the extreme wretchedness and misery here 
exhibited. ‘The debtors, for the most part mechanics and labourers, 
seem to be more unfortunate than criminal, and have an abundant 
claim to pity and relief.’ 

At Carmarthen-castle, a surgeon is appointed ¢ but, says Mr. 
Nield, (page 91.) ‘several of the prisoners I found here ill; 
and one in particular could not turn herself in bed; yet they 
told me the surgeon had not for two months either seen any 
of them himself, or sent his assistant, though frequently 
applied to.’ 

hese specimens may be sufficient to convince our readers 
amany of our gaols, the extremity of human misery is 
feted. Let us not boast too much, then, that torture is abo- 
lished in our land. Perhaps a wretch who was broken on the 
wheel might suffer less than one who, for many months, is put 
to the slow torture of hunger and thirst, of cold or semi-suffo- 
cation. In our long winters, how often does a prisoner lie on the 
damp floor with only his ragged clothes to cover him, and with- 
out fire; hunger and cold uniting to rob him of his vital warmth! 
When summer comes, it brings to him, not as to us new life and 
joy, but pestilential air and intolerable stench; evils almost as ter- 
rible as the bitter cold which he so long endured before.. Let 
it be remembered, also, that this misery is heaped on persons 
who have not been found guilty, and who in fact often are in- 
nocent. Let it be recollected, too, that the law orders no 
such punishment even to the most guilty. Where can a law 
be found, condemning a criminal to hunger and thirst, to cold 
and suffocation? ‘These inflictions are illegal as well as 
barbarous. In every case, either they are an unintended and 
accidental consequence of the law, or they are owing to neglect 
jn those whose duty it is to superintend the prisons; — or to 
carelessness, idleness, or cruelty on the part of the gaoler. In 
every 
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every case, therefore, those who attempt to remove these evils 
are taking the part of the laws against the abuses, intentional 
or unintentional, which prevent their right operation. — We are. 
persuaded that Mr. Nield’s book, if it be possible to procure for 
it the public attention, must produce the effect of convincing 
our sheriffs and magistrates that an inspection of the prisons is 
one of their most important duties, since there does not seem 
to be any of which the neglect may occasion so much lamentable 
suffering. 

We have not yet, however, shewn our readers the worst part 
of this great evil. ‘The representation of bodily misery is the 


most shocking to untutored feelings: but, to persons of true 


and consistent benevolence, the consideration of the moral 
depravity which is the consequence of the bad state of many of 
eur prisons will be still more afflicting. 


Mr. Nield says, (page 63.) 


‘ In my various tours of visitation to the houses of correction and 
bridewells, in places remote from the metropolis, I have but too often 
found the debtors associated with felons and other offenders of the 
worst description, who both by instruction and example frequentl 
make them as abandoned as themselves, nay, and even exthiaidieh 
every spark of modesty in the females by daily habits of intimacy with 
the lewdest of their sex.’ 

(Page 159.) * At my visit to Devizes town-gaol in 1806, several 
in the women’s ward appeared to be of the Mise with, profligate, and 
abandoned sort; yet confined to such association I founda p 
hard working woman debtor, and a man who had been ca 
hither from the court of requests, both living in common 
criminals.’ 






Appleby County-gaol. (Page 12.) —* Here is only one court- 
yard, so that debtors and felons, men and women of all descriptions 
associate promiscuously together during the day-time.’ 

Yarmouth Town-gaol. (Page 605.) —* The females’ sleeping- 
room opens into the mens’ day-room ; and the four debtors with the 
eight criminals (two of them very young and decent looking females ) 
were all associated together in the small court-yard.’ 

(Introductory Remarks on Courts of Conscience, page 28.) — 
¢ Shut up in a bridewell, (for of this sort are the prisons to which 
a debtor is frequently sent from the court of conscience, ) in common 
with the most abandoned criminals amongst whom as of necessity he 
must associate, an intimacy will soon take place: and which, strange 
as it may appear, (provision being made for the hardened criminal 
though withheld from the debtor, ) will be cemented into friendship 
by the very influence of gratitude, the most honourable tie in nature, 
in return for the pittance which is spared him by a felon’s sympathy 
to support his famished frame. A friendship thus formed, (and its 
existence can hardly be questioned or condemned,) will soon be ex- 
tended beyond the donor to the companions and associates of ae 
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ctiminal who-vieit him:in his-confinement.. His mind becomes. thus 
prepared-for the commission of those crimes‘ahich feed his fellow. 
prisoner: — The internal regulation of bridewells, with an indiseri- 
minate mixture of prisoners, is so notoriously bad that the poor man 
who enters within their walls as an unfortunate debtor must’ possesg 
more ‘resolttion and fortitude than can be expected: from persone in 
his‘rank of life, if he be not dismissed with those habits: of vice avd 
idleness #bout-him which may soon return him to his. dreary abode:as 
a formidable felon, charged with the commission of crimes-that subs 
ject man’s life to the offended laws of his country’ = =, 
> Tf-the reader’s curiosity: is excited by the. foregoing. remarks, 
which he. will do well to consider not as an effect of: fancy,. but-as 
e result of the. anthor’s-personal observation,) and if he be desir. 
ous.of pursuing the subject, he may find it but too faithfully de- 
lineated by that admirable writer Henry Fielding, in his “ Enquiry. 
into the Causes of the Increase of Robbers,”? a most authentic and. 
interesting narrative of the hideous scenés of vice which there take 
lace ; a detail of the alarming consequences that result to society 
ery the ission of such abominable practices against good ordet 
and morality, and of which {subject to little or no modification) the 
author cannot hesitate in opinion that they actually and ‘fully exist at 
the present day in all their horrid enormity.’ fo RYH 
Wherever we open Mr. Nield’s. book, fresh passages” of 
importance strike our eye, and make us desitous of inserting 
them. In some, dreadful privations are described that arise 
om the abuse of withholding the king’s allowance from pri-” 
iO are Condemned to transportation : in others, we see 
ne gaols, though they have court-yards, the prisoners” 
permitted to make use of them; and in others, wé@ 
e sickening account of the intolerably offensive state in 
which the prisons are kept, by a neglect which Mr. Nield 
considers as a principal cause of unhealthiness in many of our 
gaols, and of which he describes the effect as suffocattig’ 
(Page 282.)— We have not, however, room for more extracts; “ 









and, indeed, if those which we have. already given do. not 


interest our readers sufficiently to induce them to examine the 
volume for themsélves, we may conclude that no description. 
of human ills would have that power. * ‘ 

The bad consequences resulting from want of employment, 
and from the indiscriminate mixtute of prisoners in many gaols, 
will be more striking when contrasted with the admirable effects” 
which are produced by an opposite system in some of them. 
We select the Dorchester gaol as a laudable example: ‘ 


Page 166.—* The exemplary distribution of persons here established. 
is such that not only the male prisoners are separated from the female, 
and the felons from the debtors’ fines, &¢., but those of each description 
are subdivided into’ classes. — Employment is found’ for prisoners of 
all descriptions: the prisoner has-half*the produce.’ Upen’enqtity 
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made into the characters of all the Dorsetshire prisoners on charges 
of felony during a period of fourteen years, it has appeared that out 
of three hundred and ninety-three persons of both sexes, no less than 
two hundred and forty-two have been so well reclaimed as to maii- 
tain themselves by honest industry.—The county, with a liberality 
that reflects upon it the highest honour, rewards those former pri- 
sonets who twelve months after their discharge can produce certifi- 
cates of their having faithfully, honestly, soberly, and industriously 
served those who kindly afforded them employment. A perusal of 
these remarks will amply manifest the great good which may be pro- 
duced by constant ale ment and salutary regulations, and it is 
hoped that the example of the visiting magistrates of the county of 
Dorset, in restoring so many prisoners to usefulness in society, will 
raise a spirit of emulation throughout the whole kingdom.’ 


The matters of fact, brought forwards by Mr. Nield, have 
principally attracted our attention, as forming the main purport 
of his publication; and we have only cursorily referred to some 
of his introductory observations on Civil Imprisonment, Courts 
of Conscience, and Crimes and Punishments. In these remarks, 

owever, many useful suggestions and well founded repre- 
sentations occur; and, though we cannot farther dilate on 
them at present, we solicit for them the attentive perusal of all 
benevolent and intelligent members of the community. 

We cannot conclude without earnestly recommending the 
whole subject to all readers; and to those numerous and respect- 
able persons who interest themselves in the education of the poor; 
and in the distribution of Bibles, we surely cannot reco di 
vain that part of it which concerns the morals of the 1 
While they anxiously endeavour to improve the condition of 
the lower orders by instructing the young, and by spreading 
the knowlege of the word of God, will they, uamoved, and 
without making an effort to remove the evil, see all around 
them schools in which profligacy and vice are taught as dili- 









gently as they have taught virtue and religion ? SW..¢ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1814. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 9. Corasmin, or the Minister; a Romance. By the Author 
of the Swiss Emigrants. 12mo. 3 Vols. 15s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1814. 

“‘ A perfect monster, which the world ne’er saw,” seems not cal- 
culated to please.even in the delineations of the novelist. We seldom 
meet with persons who are admirers of Sir Charles Grandison, espe- 
cially (we are sorry to. say it) among the ladies, to whom the unprin- 
cipled Lovelace is always most pee 5 yet a more perfect cha- 

Rav. Dac. 1814. Ft racter 
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racter than Sir Charles cannot easily be drawn. — For a similar 
reason, we apprehend that the virtuous minister, Corasmin, will be 
coldly received as an Utopian personage ; and, among’ politicians, as 
a man who, to say the least, knows nothing of the world, though the 
assertion is the severest satire on the world. We, however, still 
retain some old fashioned predilections in favour of integrity and 
purity of principle, both in morals and in politics; and Sir Charles 
as a pattern in the former science and Corasmin in the latter shall 
always receive our tribute of applause. It would give us much 
pleasure if the example of this upright statesman, as displayed in the 
present volumes, were likely to become extensively operative ; and 
the author of them is intitled to our commendation for the feelings 
which induced him to draw the portrait, as well as for the general 
ability with which he has accomplished his design: while his use of the 
term Romance indicates his too just appreciation of the character of 
his hero. He is evidently not a common writer of novels, either in 
intention or in talents. His language occasionally intimates that it 
comes from the northern side of the Tweed. 

The tale of the Swiss Emigrants was commended in our xlivth 


Vol. N.S. p. 304. G2. 


Art. 10. Read and give it a Name. By Mrs. Llewellyn. 4 Vols. 
1zmo. 11. 2s. Boards. Newmanand Co. 1813. 
_ A good name, or a bad name? We certainly will not give it one 
of the latter description ; since, though this novel is apparently the 
production of a very young writer, the incidents are few, the 
dénouement is common, and the style is in many parts defective, yet 
the interest excited By it affords a sufficient oni that the epithet of 
common, which we have applied to the result of the story, cannot be 
ui. to the spirit and sentiments which characterize the work. A. 
trong sense of religion, a capacity for moral discrimination, and a 
lively taste for the works of nature and of art, are conspicuous 
throughout. The developement, and the description, of the passion of 
loye seem to be more particularly the aim of this fair author than 
they generally are with the higher class of our present female novel- 
ists ; and some of Mrs. Llewellyn’s readers may remark that her 
love-scenes are too frequent, and too descriptive: we must, how- 
ever, do her the justice to admit that her colours are not less chaste 
than glowing ; and that they are ‘so disposed as to bespeak, in the 
painter, that genuine purity of mind which has nothing to conceal. 
In the second volume occur some very well intended, but, in our 
opinion, rather inefficient, strictures on the custom of —- An 
author who expects to be useful, in stemming the tide of public 
opinion, which has for ages supported this most unchristian prac- 
tice, should evince a due apprehension of all the possible circum-- 
stances which would constitute the difficulty of refusing a challenge ; 
and also a minute sympathy for those warreg emotions, in the mind 
of a man at once susceptible and religious, which such circumstances 
must naturally induce. In both these points, we think that the 
present writer has failed. Louisa Clifford, her heroine, says that it 
would be impossible for a man, whom she could love, to accept a 
challenge on any consideration whatsoever. We suspect that Mrs. 
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Llewellyn herself is scarcely aware of the ordeal which a lover, ac- 


ceding to such a declaration, might be required to pass; and, at- 
tractive as the heroine is represented to be, she probably might long 
have * withered on the virgin thorn;’? *eré Hymen claithed her in 
the form of a champion who had sustained the severe trial. 

A little affectation of the phrases of old novels and romances seems 
to be visible in Mrs. L.’s frequent use of the terms ‘the Lord de 
Courcy,’ ‘the Lady Louisa,’ &c. 


POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 


Art.11. The Queen’s Wake; a Le Poem. By James Hogg, 
me Ettrick “Shepherd. 8vo. ee Sede Pitot and “a 
1813. | 
Scotish legends, and Scotish ghost-stories, Scotish fairy tales ; 

Scotish versification, and for the most part Scotish language, render 

this a truly national - Mary, Queen of Scots, is supposed to 

hold her court at Holyrood House; and for a period of three nights 
to be kept awake ( which we consider as quite miraculous if she listened, 
but quite natural if she was merely disturbed) by the successive 
songs, of all sorts and sizes, of seventeen Scotish minstrels ! Whatever 
John Knox may have said about the ‘pleasure which the Queen re- 
ceived from the national music, on her arrival in’ Scotland, we confess 
ourselves to be rather more disposed to believe’ the accqunt of one of 
her French companions; (both authorities are quoted by Mr. Hogg 
in his notes, which notes, by the way, are amusing ad well written 
enough ;) who, after a description of these mighty concerts, mis 
named serenades, feelingly cchine *¢ Alas! what music, and what 

a night’s rest !””—To this remark, Mr, Hogg subjoins the following: 

¢ The Frenchman has had no taste for Scotish music; — such anot 

concert’ (i.e. § of wretched violins and little rebecks’ played by five 

or six hundred natives!!!) ¢ is certainly not in record;’ but such a 

concert, in point of dissonance, bad taste, and every fault of idle and. 

<< low thoughted”” composition, we are obliged to record, é pre- 
sented by ‘ The Queen’s Wake.’? We must speak out on thisipoisity’ 

Too long forbearance, on the part of the reader,, begets, a8 we have 

somewhere heard, a most wanton insolence on the part of the writer. 

In this age, as in that of Horace, the public taste is much too tolerant : 

“< Non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex, , 
Et data Romanis venia est indigna poetis.”” OF stadt 

A few specimens will convince the unprejudiced that the present is so: 

laring an instance of the violation of every principle and rule of poetry, 

a it must not be passed over in silence; nor, if noticed, be for- 

given. Unless wild extravagance and the rudest barbarisfm are to be 

confounded with genius, the following passages will be sufficient te 
eondemn their author. Well and truly does he confess, 


* So strange a lay was never sung !’ 
‘ Kinmeny. 
© The Thirteenth Bard’s Song. 
¢ Bonn e Kilmeny gede up the glen; 
But it walsza to meite Duneira’s mer, 
f2 Ner 
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Nor.the rozy munke of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pute as pure culde be. 

It was only to heire the yorline syng, ; 
And pu the blew kréee-foisin, runde the spryng ; 
To pu the hyp and the hyndberrye, — —. 
And :themytt that. hang fra the hesil tree ; 

For Kilmeny was pure.as pure culde be. 

But lang may her minny Ipke ouir.the wa, 

And lang may scho seike in the greinwood schaw: 
Lang: the lairde of Duneira bleme, | 
And lang, lang greite or Kilmeny come heme.’ 


Here is the favourite, we had almost said the solitary, image in this 
description of Old Ballad : 


18! sate may our Lady look o’er the castle down, 
she hear the. Earlof Murray. come sounding through the town !? 
&e. 8. We shall probably be told, this song is professedly Scotish, 
and intended asa specimen. ‘Take some EnGiisu then : — 
‘ Earl Walter’s grey was borne aside, 
‘Lord Darcie’s black held on. 
«¢Oh! ever alack,” fair Margaret cried, 
3 «¢ The brave Earl Walter’s gone !” 
« Oh! ever alack,”” the’ King replied, 
«That ever the deed was done !’” 
Again, —and this isin the very finest style : | 
¢ Like glimpse of the moon through the storm of the night, 
__.* Macgregor’s red eye shed one sparkle of light— 
* ‘Tt faded — it darkened —he shuddered — he sighed — 
“© No! not for the Universe !”? Jow he replied — 
Away went Macgregor, but went not alone.’ 


Would that he had taken all, characters, bards, clansmen, a//, al, 
with hym ! —- Yes, even Malcolm — although ) 


¢.¢ Macgregor! Macgregor !’’ he bitterly cried 
“* Macgregor ! Macgeiger 1? the eoboes reqilied:? — 
Without any farther remark, we shall quote a passage in which the 
ning lines have considerable vigour, but are debased at the conclu- 
sion by an admixture (ass the case throughout) of the poorest non- 
sense : page tne 
‘ December came ; his aspect stern * 
_ Glared deadly o’er the mountain cairn ; 
A polar sheet was round him flung, 
And ice-spears at his girdle hung ; 
O’er frigid field, and drifted cone, 
He strode undaynted and alone ; 
Or, throned amid the Grampiatis gray; 
thaws and suns of heaven at bay. 
- € Net stern December’s fierce controul 
Could queneh the flame’ of-minstrel’s soul: — 
af : ~ : rele 
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Little recked they, our bards of old, 

Of Autumn’s showers, or Winter’s cold. 
Sound slept they on the nighted hill, 

Lulled by the winds or babbling rill : 
Curtained within the Winter cloud ; 

The heath their couch, the sky their shroud. 
Yet their’s the strains that touch the heart, 
Bold, rapid, wild, and void of art. 


‘ Unlike the bards, whose milky lays 
Delight in these degenerate days : 
Their crystal spring, and heather brown, 
Is changed: to wine and couch of down 3 
I-ffeminate as lady gay, — 
Such as the bard, so is his lay !’ 


Art. 12. Spain Delivered, a Poem in Two Cantos; -and other 

Poems: by Preston ‘Fitzgerald, Esq., Author of * The Spaniard.” 
' Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Stockdale. 1813. 

‘Was ever a brilliant horizon more suddenly inveloped in the 
deepest gloom? Alas! the Deliverance of Spain, which so recently 
excited all the enthusiasm of joy, is now become a subject which is 
overshadowed with the most melancholy reflections ! For the resto- 
ration of a proper balance of power in Europe, we have done every 
thing; while for the people of Spain we have not been able to effect any 
thing. With reference to them, thousands of British lives have been 
immolated, and millions of British treasure expended, only to recall 
the most senseless and savage despotism, coupled with all the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition. Since Spain might almost have been consi- 
dered as ours by conquest, —or, (to take lower ground,) as we had 
so essentially contributed to rescue her from a base invader, — might 
we not have had some claim on the exiled monarch, and have made 
some terms with him on his re-occupation of his capital? Now, the 
Deliverance of Spain is only the transfer of her from ‘one despotism 
to another. , 

Had our poets anticipated such a result, their pens, which have 
lately been so active, would have dropped from their hands, and they 
would have left the glorious deeds of Wellington and his gallant army 
to have been recorded only by the historian, Even Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
‘ Spain Delivered’ (which we have too long overlooked) would 
not have been composed. He invokes, however, no common inspi- 
gation, since 





‘Tis WELLINGTON and fame, 
And fall of France, demand the lyre ; 

Tis England’s glory, freedom’s flame, , 
Swell ev’ry string and waken all their fire.’ 


The battle of Salamanca, (here called The Tormes,) and that of . 


Vittoria and the Pyrenees, are each the subjects of a canto, and 
together occupy neat eighty pages. .. A description of the striking 
features of the first action is attempted ; and, though we do not ap- 
prove all Mr. F.’s contractions and double epithets, (as Sider, for 
Ff 3 Siberia, 
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Siberia, and qwoe-wide hour,) we shall not withhold all praise of 
his verse ; which, though not of the most finished kind, indicates 

| oe. The battle of the Tormes concludes with this apostrophe 
to the siain ; 


¢ And who, that feels the warrior’s flame 
Or wakens to the wish of fame ; 

. Who, that e’er loved his country well, 
Would, for that field on which ye fell, 
Refuse to part this ling’ ring life 
Of imperfection, pain and strife ? 

Oh! envied in your death, adieu ! — 
Still memory and the Muse for you 
Shall weave their fresh, immortal wreath ; 
While tears shall fall that balm the brave, 
_ And sighs shall swell, that heroes breathe 
For those in victory’s arms and glory’s grave !’ 


The canto on Vittoria commences with a stanza which very ill ac- 
eords with the remarks with which we have introduced this article, 
and shews how little poetry is allied to prophecy, though she will 
claim a relationship : 

¢ The Muse hath sung of 'Tormes’ wave, 
Flush’d with the blood of Gallic slave ; 
Prophetic, pierced the gloom of war 
And hail’d Hispania’s coming star, 
The glitterin herald of the hour,— 
When rising Freedom's radiant pow’r 
Would pour the golden flood of day, 
With renovate, refulgent sway.’ 


Afterward, the liberty of Spain is introduced, and Lord Wellington 
complimented on his success in destroying the Inquisition. Hear 
Mr > F e again : ' : 

‘ Perish, Inquisitorial rage, 
False idol of a fiercer age ! 
Fall, thou fiend-god, whose rites defile : 
Freedom, rejoice, and reason, smile; 
Fair hope, fond charity, arise, 
For heaven’s pure flame relumes the skies, 
Glows on the altar, glads mankind, 
And pours on Spain the bliss of mind.’ 


How different from the fact is often a poet’s vision! The bliss of 
mind is a bliss that Spain has not acquired, and is not likely to derive 
from Lord Wellington’s victories. ‘Though the battle of Vittoria is 
not detailed, our war in the Pyrenees is amply displayed in this 
poem, and the final expulsion of the French from the Spanish terri- 

_ tory is duly recorded : 
« Thus, blotted from the beauteous land, 
“That long he bruised with iron hand, 
le : Tlie 
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The Gaul his guilty wriumphs closed, 
And Spain ’neath Britain’s arm reposed. 
And now the muse, her bound attain’d, 
Her task achiev’d, that pleased and pain’d — 
To sing the glory of the age, 
Yet tell of war and wasting rage — 
The strain resigns; but ere it cease, 
Thou, hope, thy glowing hues expand ; 
Weave o’er the world one arch of peace, , 
And bind each far extreme in blissful band.’ 


We need not say that the verses on Ferdinand are not descriptive of 
his actual conduct. 

The little poems thrown in at the conclusion require no particular 
notice. We see no necessity for these addenda; and surely Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s fame as a poet will derive from them no augmentation. 


(See the ungrammatical title of the last poem. ) Mo-vy. 


Art.13. The Works of Thomas Otway ; with Notes, critical and 
explanatory, and a Life of the Author. By Thomas Thornton, 
Esq. Crown 8vo. 3 Vols. il. 16s. Boards. Turner. 1813. 
This is a complete edition of the productions of Otway : but, it 

may be asked, will either the reputation of that author, or the benefit 

of his readers, be consulted by such a publication? His comedies 
were the spawn of an age fruitful in the twin-births of genius and - 
obscenity: but they partake, unfortunately, much the most largely 
of the latter characteristic. They are dull and dirty ; and, painful as 
it really is to pronounce such a sentence on any compositions that 
bear so consecrated a name as that of the powerful and the pathetic 

Otway, it is the sentence that truth has always extorted from criti- 

cism on this occasion, 

In an advertisement prefixed to the Life of Otway, which is an amus- 
ing and instructive compilation, we are informed that the only known 
work of this author, that is omitted in the present collection, is 
a translation from the French, published in 8vo. 1686, the year after 
his decease, with the following title: “The History of Triumvirates,”’ 
&c. &c. This seems to be a very proper omission ; and the — 
lication of the anecdote of Otway’s last illness and death, (falsifying 
the horrible story of his starvation, ) from Warton’s Pope, is calcu- 
lated to do good by that simplest but most effectual method, the dis- 
semination of truth. The principal novelty is an extract from a scarce 
novel, by Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, according to a MS. note of 
Mr. Bindley of Somerset House, from whose collection the editor 
obtained this rarity, intitled “ English Adventures, by a Person of 
Honour. Licensed May 12th, 1676.”? This novel was the foun- 
dation of the tragedy of the Orphan. The notes of the editor through- 
out are what they profess to be, both critical and cr, Soave . 

In turning over the pages of these volumes, we chanced to find a 
curious resemblance (at /east it may be called) between a paseage in 
one of the works of a popular poet of the day, and a speech in “ The 
Soldier’s Fortune,’ page 325. Vol. ii. “ The rogue can’t write his 
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name, nor read bis‘ neck-verse, if he had oécasion,”* So Deloraine, ° 
in The Lay of the Last ‘Minstrel, declares himself to be wholly’un- 
skilled in the noble art of reading : 

«© Wer’t my neck.verse. at hairibee !”” 

If this be not’plagiarism, it is picking up things on Nature’s common, 
which had better. be left to die where they were born: but soon, we 
are informed, we shall have ‘more last words” from our Last Min« 
strel, and of a higher mood than ever.. We rejoice.at the report. If. 
the tenderness’ of: Otway be lost to us, {and so in a great measure it 
-geems,) let us be thankful for the vigour and fancy of the author in 
question : — not here to mention any other of his noble apd worthy . 


contemporaries. : Hod 
TOURS TO PARIS. ' ; 


Art.-14. . Letters from a Lady to her Sister, during a'Tour to Paris, 
in the Months of April and May 1814. 12mos 4s. Boards. 
% . Longman and Co. ; ve 
Paris has been a monstrous lion this year, and has swallowed vast 
‘sums of money from the hands of innumerable British visitors. Seve. 
ral among these devotees of curiosity have endeavoured to describe, 
with the pen, the objects which they have so eagerly contemplated ; 
some with the laudable view, perhaps, of imparting to those who 
have remained at home a portion of the knowlege and the pleasure 
which they themselves have derived from going abroad; and others 
with thé hope of repaying, by these means, a part of the disburse- 
ment which their excursion has occasioned. We shall at present 
notice two or three of these tourists, and reserve some of the more 
considerable for future attention. : 
The fair writer of the * Letters to her Sister’ gives indications of 
an intelligent. and. cultivated mind, and writes with that ease and 
liveliness which usually distinguish female correspondence under such 
circumstances. She was one of the earliest of the English visitants, 
and consequently not only saw every thing with the vividness of first 
impressions, but was herself received with all the warmth of feeling 
which was manifested towards the British who were seen in France 
immediately after the cessation of hostilities. ‘These were in many 
respetts advantages: but they have since been partially counter- 
balanced, we fear, by an alteration of circumstances which renders 
same of these glowing colours no longer natural and veritable. 
"The ruins of the magnificent palace at Chantilly deservedly excite 
‘the fair writer’s:- lamentation; after which,. at Ecouen, her mind is 
relieved by contemplating an imstitution which '<-undoubtedly does 
honour to Bonaparte,’ the Maison a’ Education of les jeunes Eléves, 
appointed for the reception of *300 female children of: the officers of 
st Legion of Honour; who ¢ are educated in a superior style’ 
under the superintendence of ‘a very interesting, charming, elderly 
woman, elegant in her manners, affable and sensible, formerly one 
‘pf the ladies of ‘honour of the unfortunate Marie -Antoimette, and a 
“woman of rank.’ - Toy | : 
At Paris, this lady and her companions viewed every object of 
@ttraction ; and with the peculiar facilities which net only then — i 
ut ‘i 
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but. which have since continued to be afforded. to English visitants. 
She had also the opportunity of witnessing the entry of Louis XVIII. 
into his capital, which she describes enthusiastically as a most splen- 
did and affecting sight.—-The Museum of the Louvre in coutse 
excites her praise: but the gallery of paintings is said to be more 
conigénial to her taste than that of the sculptures .which, indeed, 
céfitains many objects not fitted for the scrupulous.female. eye. The 
Titian Venus, instead of the Medicean, is: mentioned among the 
statues *. In attending the promenade of the Tuilleries, the English 
ladiés were as much followed and incommoded as the -celebrated 
~ Madame Recamier was in our Kensington-gardens ; not, however, 
for the same réason, but merely from ‘¢ the curiosity and pleasure. of 
the Parisians to see them.’ St. Cloud is described as ¢ beyond ima- 
gination luxurious: its interior corresponds with its exterior in 
beauty ; and its decorations and furniture are more magnificent than 
those of any good dozen of Sultan’s palaces put together. Here we 
saw the King of Rome’s little carriage, which used to be drawn by 
four sheep. It is a splendid little bauble.’ — The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, whom the writer beheld at the theatre, is said to be ‘ of small 
stature, very thin, not handsonie, nor very animated : —his:a - 
ance is not very prepossessing. ‘Though he is well spoken of his 
tameness is infectious, I fancy : for every one-speaks of him 0 very 
composedly and quietly, that I see the Emperor of Austria‘refieeted 
in their face'and faruer instantly.” — The Emperor Alexander, who 
is praised as usual, was seen to great advantage atthe Greek Church, 
where he was extremely attentive to the service. — ‘The Catacombs 
were explored, with some dismay, by the fair traveller; whoy while 
in them, felt as if she had the whdle weight of Paris: on- her head: 
but, with all her fright and fear, she advises her correspondent not to 
omit seeing this vast cemetry, if ever she goes to Paris. - 

Had we spacé, we would extract the author’s apostrophe ‘to. this 
famed metropoli3, on quitting it, which contains a lively summary 
of its characteristics : but we are obliged to imitate her example, and 
bid adieu to the city and its describer. ‘The route im this tour was, 
in going, by Boulogne and Amiens; and, on returning, by Cambray, 
Lie; St. Omer, and Calais. te 


Art.15. 4 Visitto Paris in June 1814. By. Henry Wansey, sen, 
Esq. F.A.S,. 8vo. pp. 129. ,5s, sewed. Robinson. 

Mr. Wansey has not dealt fairly either by himself or by his readers, 
in hastily publishing these hasty letters; which are.too frequently 
meagre in description, at times even inaccurate in language, and, being 
written to different persons, occasionally repeat the contents of pre- 
ceding notes: yet they. bear marks of iatelligence. and of reflection, 
that manifest the injustice of which we complain. . oh blebs 

Dieppe was the.port of Mr. W.’s disembarkation, and. Calais. the 
point of his departure homewards. 


Sion, 





* Tt is stated that the gallery contains: more than 1300 pictures. 
The Parisian catalogues enumerate 1233 pictures, and 254) pieces of 
sculpture, . it rt, tod h te . 
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At the village of Maloni, near Rouen, ‘ was a very large cottom 
manufactory, where Mr. Deane, an Englishman, has erected a hand- 
some factory of brick and slate, in appearance like those near Man- 
chester. e were informed that it cost 300,000 francs in building. 
Another factory belonged to a Mr. Halme, and a third to a 
Mr. Adlam, They have also steam engines, and large dyehouses 
and. bleaching yards. A\ll these improvements have taken place since 
the Revolution ; and so has the high cultivation of the lands. The 
husbandman, instead of being compelled, as under the old regime, to 
carry the chief part of the produce of his labours to the great lord or 
master of the chateau, being now owner of his little farm, can work 
for himself and family, which consideration sweetens all his toils. 
The sale of the national lands has produced a new race of men, active, 
intelligent, and industrious; whoy by this new impulse, have con- 
verted what was lying waste and unproductive into fine verdure, 
gardens, and establishments for trade and manufacture.’ 

Arrived at Paris, the author went to see the ruins of the Bastile, 
but found that scarcely a wreck of it was left: 

¢ In the place of it, a noble design was formed by the late Em- 
peror, which is partly executed. ‘As the Bastile had once been the 
misery and terror of the Parisians, so he now resolved to make its 
scite a source of comfort and pleasure. A circular platform of stone 
is erected on four arches over a canal, formerly running through 
the fosse of the Bastile. On the top of this is to be placed a bronze 
figure of an elephant, fifty feet high. I saw a plaster model of it, 
of the intended size, m a shed just by. I measured the hind legs, 
and found them twenty feet round; they are to be hollow, and the 
water is to pass from the canal through them into the body of the 
elephant, and from thence be spouted out of the trunk in two 
streams, as a fountain, into a large circular bason beneath the elephant, 
which is to be lined with fine white marble brought from Flanders, 
and which was then on the spot working ; leaden pipes are to convey 
this water into every citizen’s house;—a great accommodation to a 
town where water is so scantily supplied. This large reservoir mea+ 
sufes 303 feet round. One of the front legs of the elephant is to 
contain a circular staircase, leading to the top of the tower on its” 
back ; we went down another circular staircase, which leads to a 

rotto beneath, and from thence to the banks of the canal, under 
arches like those at the back of Sidney-Gardens at Bath.’ 

- The account of the Museum of the Louvre, at p.34., and again at 
P- 49, is russe iy Rpanien ; while that of Versailles, at pp. 64. 
and 82., serves, as Mr. W. says, to exhibit only a picture of fallen 

tness: the palace never having been restored since it was dilapi- 
fated at the Revolution, though Napoleon had made some efforts to 
re-establish it, with the view & residing there. 

On visiting the heights of Montmartre, the scene of the last battle, 
Mr. W. says: ‘ Judge of our surprize when we came there, to 
behold: nothing but fields of corn and grass in high verdure.e We 
looked amongst the trees for the marks of bullets or cannon-balls, 
not a vestige could we see; no dead bodies, nor any thing that de- 


monstrated a battle. We observed a lime-kiln, near the spot, and 
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seeing a man at work, we went to him for information. He had been 
in the battle, shewed us where the French took their posts on the 
heights, and where the Allies advanced through the valley. Where 
we then stood, he said, was the hottest scene. The only discovery 
we made was of a large plantation of black currant trees with unri 
fruit on them, of which I suspect the French make very free in 
composition of their light wines. 

‘ We ventured to ask our Ciceroni a question or two more. 
* What is become of the dead bodies?” “ Why, Sir, the very next 
morning after the battle, the farmers and many workmen began 
digging holes, into which they threw thirty or forty bodies at a 
time, and then covered them up, and began ploughing and sowin 
immediately.”? ‘ How many lives do you suppose were lost on this 
occasion?” “ From 18 to 25,000.”” * How many Generals were 
killed? ‘ Generals! there were no Generals with the army, they 
were all in Paris at the time: it was all left to the captains and in- 
ferior officers!?? The Marshals and Generals were all the while 
negociating an arrangement for the surrender of Paris.’ 

More than once, Mr. Wansey expresses his conviction of the sta- 
bility of the present order of things, under the mild government of an 
amiable king, supported by the vigorous management of T'alleyrand, 
Fouche, and Montesquieu. Fouche, however, if we mistake not, 
has been displaced since the author thus wrote; and, if we can trust 
to recent Litveniation, there has lately been unfortunately less reason 
to rely on the prospect for the future. 

Of Amiens, Mr. W. speaks as so many ether tourists have spoken; 
observing that provisions are very cheap, and that * a fenilly ma 
keep a carriage, and live in a very handsome style, for 300 
a-year.’ : 

To the concluding letter, the writer has added a postscript longer 
than the letter itself, and containing various general observations and 
statements more interesting than the Lipa part of the work. We 
are sorry that we have not room for the substance of them. — As an 
introduction, moreover, he has prefixed a heat and striking summ 
of the principal facts connected with the French Revolution, exhibit- 
ing its most extraordinary features, and its often contradictory re- 
sults. Why, however, does he adopt the remark, that * if these 
events do not convince the people of France of a God, nothin 
will?’ Is aseries of the most astonishing convulsions of states, an 
the butchery of millions of human beings, ending in a restoration of 
things to nearly their former state, and consequently cunt no 
great object, to be adduced as an efficacious argument in preof of the 
particular superintendence of an all-wise and benevolent Being ? 


Art. 16. Mon Journal d’ Huit Jours, or the History of a Week’s 
Absence from Maidstone, and of a Visit to France, in September 
1814. By the Rev. W. R. Wake, A.M. Curate of the said 
Parish. 8vo. 2s. Published at Maidstone. 

An almost puerile relation of trifling incidents, though referable to 
amiable feelings, introduces this familiar narrative of a brief excur- 
sion; in which Mr, Wake travelled no farther in France than from 
Calais to Boulogne. He relates, however, a number of little <— 
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dents in a lively style, and his pamphlet will afford -half an- hour’s 
amusement. In so limited a stay and sphere,’ much general remark 
cannot be expected: but Mr. W. concurs with other informants as to 
the opinion still entertained of Bonaparte: : 

SI perceived on inquiry amongst évery order of people to whom I 
had access, that Bonaparte is not contemplated in general throughout 
France with that abhorrence and detestation with which we are often 
taught to consider him im England.’ They do not disguise their suf- 
ferings and perretionss but still cherish those sentiments that always 
actuate:the basom of a Frenchman; who in every situation, whether 
monarchical or republican, prefers to all things the glory of '/a grande 
nation. - Flis failure and his fall are always mentioned with a degrée 
of regret,’. | Pe 
,We.are glad to find this gentleman agreeing also with others in 
tating the smproved condition of the stage and post-horsesin France. 
‘Though. their.equipment .as to harness is still deplorable, they are 
represented as in good condition, well treated, ard’ fully equal to 
their work ; and, though the crack of the whip is perpetually sound- 
ing, the lash seldom actually reaches their sides. We join with him, 
too, m wishing that another instance of French humanity, in thé 
practice ;of kaullmg oxen by pithing, could be rendered: an object of 
Mnitation’in this. cauntry. , , 

Several of Mr: Wake’s little adventures are of a humorous kind, 
and might perhaps be introduced into a drama, if Sam. Foote were 


alive to Write @ new Englishman at Paris,”’ G.2. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. ry.) The: Velvet Cushion. By J. W. Cunningham, A.M, 
Vicar of Harrow. Third Edition. 12mo.' 5s. Boards. Cadell 
and Davies. 1814. ) 

Such is the frivolous taste of the age, that nothing serious will 
attract, unless it be inveloped in the drapery of fiction, and insi- 
nuated, as it were by ‘stealth, under the semblance of a Novel. 
Mr. Cunningham has contrived to exbibit a very talkative; commu- 
nicative Pulpit-cushion, which narrates its various fortunes and 
changes from the era of our popish Mary, when it first figured away 
in $ Eolhoge in a Catholic chapel, down to the present times, when it 
graces.the pulpit of one of our small parish-churches near; the lakes in 
Westmorland. ‘This Cushion is introduced to our notice with much 


‘humour ; and the MS. of its history, which is said to have been found 
. in.its lining by the present aged vicar of the parish, is, on its 


discovery, perused with appropriate remarks by the old clergyman 
and his wife. As the Cushion has witnessed all the changes: in 
religion which this country has experienced since the reign of Mary, 
it has a long story to tell, which is told in a very lively and entertanr 
ing manner, 

The splendours ofthe Catholic warship, the religion of Charies F., 
of Oliver and his Inideperidents, of Charles IL. and his profligate 
court, of the Dissenters and the Methodists, and particularly of the 


“Reformers of’ aur present Established ‘Church, furnish subjects for 


‘animadversion ‘in ‘thes?’ pagts. “ Mr.'C. “has employed the Velve} 
wire , noe ve ee : Cushion 
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Cushion to deliver his own religious sentiments respecting the over- 
gorgeous trappings of Popery on the one hand, and the frigid saked- 
ness of dissent on the other; and he represents the Church of England; 
established at the Reformation, as a happy medium between the two 
extremes.’ “We unite with him in highly applauding the Reformers’ 
but, as they never arrogated to themselves the privilege of inspiration, 
we should not arrogate it for'them ; and, though they did much, they 
certainly did not accomplish every thing. It would be easy to’pro- 
duce another Velvet Cushion in reply to this; and we should-not 
be surprised to see Cushion versus Cushion; since Mr. Cunnin "3 
theological velvet will not feel soft, to all fingers. Indéed, the tale 
proves nothing: it confutes no heresy: it establishes no doétrine. 
The Episcopal bench will not feel any gratitude to the. atithor 
for solemnly placing a fiction on the altar of the Established 
Church ; and, as he ‘has been so severe on the Catholics, they will 
probably rake their revenge by calling his Velvet Cushion the Protest« 
ant Legend. Still it is, on the whole, calculated to produce a good 
effect on our established clergy, by stimulating them to be ttue 
Christian pastors to their flocks; and we are glad to find that it isa 
fashionable book. : Jt ste 


Art.18. A Tenet of the Millennium; or of the First Resurrection to 
the Reign of Christ upon Earth for a Thousand Years. By E. L. 
Crown 8vo. gs. sewed. Rees. 1813. of! RGSS. 

‘We would rather be excused from giving our opinion in cases of 
this sort: but, when writers vainly attempt to explain matters which 
are_far beyond their capacity, we must honestly tell them that. they 
labour to no purpose. The author of this rambling treatise com- 
mences by raising expectations of making some great discovery: but, 
the farther he proceeds, the less he proves ; and he leaves the reader, 
at the end, just as wise as he found him. 


Art. 19. Rural Discourses, by William Clayton, of Saffron Walden. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 8s. sewed. Black, Parry, and Co. 1814. 
For rural discourses Mr. Clayton has selected a number of vei 

appropriate subjects, viz. The Ground cursed with Thorns and Briers, 

jest okey Sowing, Fallowing, Manuring, Harrowing, Weeding, 

Reaping, Harvesting, Gleaning, Thrashing, Winnowing, Grinding, 

&c. &¢ ; and he declares it to be his ‘most cherished wish ‘to be 

usefully employed in the sequestered spot where God has appointed 

him to labour.’ - We have no doubt of the purity and piety of his 
motives ; and, though he modestly professes to follow others haud 





passibus equis, (erroneously writtev in the preface, hayd equis pas- . 


sibus,) we think that his ingenuity in discovering simifitudes, and cer- 
tainly his orthodoxy, will not be surpassed by any who have preceded 
him in this humble walk of instruction. Mr. C. means to use plam 
and familiar illustration, and to make the objects and employments 
of rural life to suggest religious wisdom. A short passage or two 
must suffice as specimens : : Ts 

‘ While you are occupied in cleansing and cultivating your land, 
remember, further, that worse weeds and more bitter barrenness dis- 
grace your hearts. Thorns and thistles are here put for all weeds; 
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in our fields, the darnel, the tare, the wild oat, the carlick, the hems 
lock, and the couch-grass, all address you ; they tell you thus fruit- 
ful in evil'are your minds; nor, until cultivated by Divine grace, will 
they yield more pleasant fruits or a better crop. Believest thou 
this? Has a conviction of this fact ever occasioned the tear of regret? 
Have you ey implored a new heart, and pleaded that cheering pro- 
mise, that he will turn the wilderness into a fruitful field ?— 

* Deeply must the ploughshare be driven ; in different directions 
must the furrows be made, and again cross and intersect each other : 
the harrow is used to collect the remains of weeds, to break the clods 
of earth, and loosen the soil ; and, in fine, no effort is omitted to ex- 
pose the ground fully to the various influences of the seasons and the 
weather. © 

‘ No attempt to.cleanse the heart, however difficult or disagreeable, 
is intentionally neglected by the sincere believer — no effort is relied 
upon ; all is in concurrence with and subservient to the expected in- 
fluences of heaven.’ . 

In the application of rural incidents to spiritual purposes, these 
discourses have merit, and will probably afford not less amusement: 
than profit to the sort of readers for whom they are intended. - To 
make. the objects of nature morally eloquent has been the aim of 
many sages : : 


¢ And thjs our life exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” Shakspeare, 


To the sermon on Grinding, the subsequent informing note is 
subjoined : 

¢ It is not a little singular, that the resources of our own country, 
as affording the best stone for grinding, were not known till within 
these few years. Mill-stones were formerly imported from France, 
and are called durrs. ‘This necessary article, the French burr, being 
difficult to procure during the war, a person, a miller by trade, pass- 
ing by the great rock of Abbey Craig, near Stirling, examined the 
texture of several masses of the stone, and found one species which 
‘appeared to him fit for the grinding of wheat ; he brought home a 
sample, which he shewed to some competent judge. It was agreed 
that trial should be made of a pair. On being worked, they gave 
such satisfaction to the customers of the mills, as induced the Alloa 
Mill Company to discontinue the use of the French burr. Its supe- 
rior excellence is so apparent, that upwards of sixty pairs are already at 
work in this kingdom, and the demand for them. is daily increasing. 
This happy discovery evinces that fe is educed from evil ; that each 
eountry may be considered as yielding articles essentially necessary ; 
and finally, the mild and humane regulation of the Scriptures is ac- 
counted for: * No man shall take the nether or the upper millstone 
to pledge; for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.””— Deut. Xxiv. 6.-— 
No necessary of life might be taken in pawn. 


Art. 20. The Proofs of Christianity. 12mo. 28. Mawmam 
Whatever merit belongs to the design of this small work, very 
little praise can be extended to the execution of it. Even the answer 
: 10 te 
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to the first question, ‘ What is religion?” is defective, since it is 
merely defined to be ‘The worship of the Supreme Being ;? 
whereas fos a includes obedience, as well as worship, or virtue esta- 
blished on the principles of piety. As we proceed in the dialogue, 
(for the prooks are exhibited by question fe answer,) we discover 
other defective or erroneous statements: — but we not break a 


Art. 21. Three Sermons on Subjects of public Consideration ; 18t, 
Boasting excluded or disgraced ; and the Exercise of Faith, in the 
Use of appointed Means, as the Ground of National, Individual, 
Temporal, and Spiritual, Safety. —2d, Christ’s Testimony to 
Peter’s Confession as the Rock on which the Church is built. — 
3d, On the Gift of the Keys to that Apostle, and their true Use 
a! the Church. 8vo. pp. 96. 38. 6d. stitched. Rivingtons, 
1813. 

We learn from the preface that these sermons are the production 
of a curate of the Established Church, but when and where they were 
preached we are not informed. In the first, Bonaparte is compared 
to Benhadad, and the other boasting invaders mentioned in the 
Bible; and we are exhorted to go against him in the strength of the 
Lord, by whom he will certainly be overthrown. The preacher next 
adverts to individual spiritual boasting, and condemns putting on our 
harness without trust in the grace of God. — The second discourse, 
after some superlatively sith és comments on Matthew, xvi. 16—1r8. 
(for at p. 46. we read of ‘the spirit who forms the unity of the 
Trinity in the Godhead,’ ) proceeds to expose the weakness of the in- 
terpretation given of this passage by the church of Rome, and to 
shew that Peter never considered himself, nor. was considered by our 
Lord or by his other apostles, as the rock on which the church was to 
be built. It was not the rock confessing but the rock confessed that 
was to be the foundation of the Christian church. —It is contended, 
in the third sermon, that the power of the keys given to Peter means 
no more than power or authority to let sieophe into the kingdom of 
heaven, by explaining to them its nature ; or that the key which he 
was to use was ‘the key of knowlege,” or instruction. To this 
the preacher adds that the Popes cannot be Peter’s successors, because 
they have taken away this key of knowlege. As to the power of 
binding and Joosing, it is asserted to have been common to all the 
inspired apostles, and to mean no more than ‘authority to loose mer 
from their previous obligation to legal ordinances, by pronouncing 
them no longer binding ; and to bind them to the observance of 
evangelical institutions and precepts, according to the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ, and whatever relates to the faith and practice 
ofa Christian. In this sense whomsoever they bound or loosed on earth 


would be bound or loosed in heaven,’ 4. e would receive a divine 


sanction. 


T’o all Protestants, this explanation will be very satisfactory + but 


the preacher must not think of converting the Pope. — We cannot 
highly praise the composition of these sermons, nor approve all the 
arguments which they advance. 
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‘been fortunate (Is. xiv. 16, 17.) ; and, in the 


a © CorRRESPONDENCE 


. . SINGLE-SERMONS -... 
Att. 22. The Downfall of Napoleon, and the Deliverance of E 


. preached in Cliff-lane i Whitby, July 7. 1814, 


- im 
_ ‘the Day appointed for a General Thanksgiving. By George 
Young. 8vo. 19. 6d. Williams aud tom hee, ieee 
In the choice of. a text for this pulpit-philippicy Mr. Young has 
elineation of Napo- 
leon’s character, he has manifested skill. The ex-potentate js 
char with spreading terror among men, overturning states, 
sacrificing the lives of millions to his ambition, and aiming at uni- 
versal empire ; and the preacher, having substantiated his accusation, 
naturally exults in the downfall of sucha ruler. The sentiments with 
which we should review this event, so beneficial to Europe, are next 
stated by Mr. Young; and here a wide field was opened for display. 
ing the vanity and instability of human greatness, as well as for 
expressing pious gratitude to the King of kings. This‘part of 


Mr. Y.’s task is very creditably performed. Mo 


Art. 23., The Downfall of Napoleon considered: preached at 

St. Mary’s, Gateshead, January 13..1814, the Day appointed for 

a General Thanksgiving. By the Rev. Hugh Salvin, Curate of 

Gateshead.. 8vo.. 1s. Longman and Co. ) 

A. spirited, pious, and loyal discourse ; in which the preacher, 
having taken a review of the late war, and complimented his country 
on the cqnspicuens part which it played in the subversion of Napo- 
leon’s throne, ultimately offers his thahksgivings to the Great Disposer 
of events for having thrown this once mighty emperor from his seat, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Senex, M1. E.R., A Citizen, and others, have favoured us with ag 
ion Of their wishes for the publication of a General Index to 

our Néw Series. We are perfectly aware that such a reference is very 
desirable to the readers of our work, and are equally disposed to 
consult their convenience; not to say that we ourselves should feel 


the accommodation more sensibly than any other persons. We shall . 


not, therefore, lose sight of.the object, though we cannot. promise 
its immediate mtn in, 3 iia It is a very expensive and a very 
troublesome undertaking ; ‘ no joke’, as a Citizen observes. 





0. P. Qs will soon be gratified in his request. 





Philo is very obliging in his declarations ; and his remarks shall 





*.*.The Aprenpix to this volume of the Review will be pub- 


lished on the first of February, with the Number for January. 
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Art. I. KAAYAIOY ITTOAEMAIOY MA@HMATIKH EYNTARI ; =/ 
Composition Mathématique de Claude Ptolémie; i.e. The Mathema- 

p? tical Collection of Claudius Ptolemy ; translated for the first Time ‘ 

- from the Greek into French, from the Manuscripts in the Imperial 

Library of Paris. By M. Hatma: to which are added Notes 

by Detamsre. Vol. I. Royal 4to. pp. 600. Paris. 1813. 

Imported by De Boffe. Price 4l. 4s. 


fi Net first printed.edition of this celebrated work was a Latin 
translation from the Arabic version of Cremonius; which, 
however, abounds so much in the idiom of that language, as 

to render it nearly unintelligible without a constant reference 
to the Greek text. This impression was published at Venice 

in 1515; and a few years afterward, viz. in 1538, the’Collec- 

tion appeared in its original language, under the superintendance 

of Simon Grynaeus at Basil, together with the eleven books of 

the Commentaries of Theon. The Greek text was again re- 
published at the same place with a Latin version in 1541, and 

again with all the works of Ptolemy in 1551. ‘Theseare, we 
believe, the only editions that have appeared of thiselaborate 
composition, till the present splendid translation; which is 
printed on a scale of superior ‘elegance, in double columns, 

Greek and French; the former in a remarkably neat character, 
divested of all abbreviations, and occupying throughout the 
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interior columns of the several pages. The work, when com- 
pleted, will form three noble volumes, equally honourable to 
the science and the assiduity of M. Haima, and to the liberality 
of the learned body under the auspices of which it has been 
brought forwards. ‘The first and second volumes will contain 
the Collections of Ptolemy, and the third will be devoted to 
the Commentaries of Theon; a few important extracts from 
minor astronomers; the analysis which Purbach and Regio. 
montanus had made of the Commentaries of Geber ; the Phe. 
nomena of Aratus; the Introduction of Geminus; an Extract 
from theHypothesis of Ptolemy, translated from the German of 
M. Schubert ; and finally, the researches of M. Idler, on the 
observations of the antients and their denominations of the 
stars: exhibiting, in a condensed form, a complete system of 
antient astronomy. 

In the present volume, which is the first of the three, we 
have only the first six books of the Almagest, preceded by an 
elaborate and interesting historical preface ; followed by a chro- 
nological table of the kings of Assyria, Media, Persia, and 
Macedonia, and the Roman emperors to Antonine, who was 
the patron of Ptolemy, with a table of the Egyptian months; 
and at the end of the volume are given 21 pages of variations 
in the readings of the different manuscripts which the author 
has consulted. ‘The notes of M. Hata, and those of M. 
DELAMBRE, which it appears were in the first instance in- 
tended to make a part of the first volume, are now designed 
for the end of the second ; and, as those of the former contain 
the translator’s reasons for the few deviations which he has 
allowed himself to make from a strict literal version of his 
author, we deem it right to defer our observations on this head 
till the second volume appears. We shall therefore, in the 
present instance, confine ourselves wholly to the scientific 
merits or peculiarities of the original work, as exhibited by the 
French translator. 

After having replied in the preface to the doubts which may 
be entertained by some persons respecting the utility of his trans- 
lation, M, Haima proceeds to examine the merits of the two 
Latin versions, and shews, by numerous citations, the great in- 
accuracies of these editions. He then traces rapidly the history 
of Grecian astronomy, goes through an analysis of the Almagest, 
and defends his author against the criticisms of several modern 
astronomers. He next examines the merits of the Greek 
edition of 1538; which, though the most perfect of any ex- 
cept the present, is still very defective in parts; and he passes 
in review the several manuscripts which have been consulted 


in making this translation. These manuscripts form a pettion 
| e 
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the Imperial library at Paris, having been deposited there after 
the wars in Italy, whence they were brought by the victorious 
army; viz. one from Florence, which appears to have been 
written in the 12th century; two from St. Mark at Venice ; 
a third and fourth from the Vatican; and a fifth, of the 6th 
century, which seems to have belonged originally to the 
French ; — besides others of minor importance. 

It is impossible, in reading these open declarations of usurp 
ation and pillage, not to feel some regret that these venerable 
buildings have been thus despoiled of such precious relics of 
their antient learning and magnificence: yet, when we con- 
template the use that has been made of them by the French 
philosophers, and contrast it with the probable obscurity in 
which they would now have been placed in those abodes of 
superstitious bigotry, where the Inquisition is again established 
in all its disgusting forms, our first impressions are converted 
into a sort of acquiescence if not of approbation, and the crime 
appears to be expiated by the result which it has produced. 

The first eight chapters of the first book contain a sort of 
introduction, or popular view of the Ptolemaic system; in 
which it is curious to observe the arguments employed by such 
a rigid geometer, in support of an erroneous hypothesis. Thus, 
in endeavouring to prove that the earth remains immoveable in 
the centre of space, he says, * But, if the earth had a motion 
of translation common to other heavy bodies, it would socn, in 
consequence of its superior mass, precede them in space, and 
pass beyond even the bounds of the heavens; leaving all the 
animals and other bodies without any support but air; which 
are consequences to the last degree ridiculous even in ima- 
gination.’ In the same place, he adds, 


¢ Some persons pretend that there is nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that the heavens remain immovable, while the earth turns 
on its own axis from west to east ; making this revolution in a day 
nearly ; or that, if the heavens and the earth both turn, it is in a ratio 
coinciding with the relations which we observe between them. It is 
true that, as to the stars themselves, and considering only the phe- 
nomena of them, there is nothing to prevent us, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, from making such a supposition: but these people are not 
aware how ridiculous their opinion is, when considered with reference 
to events which take place about us: for, if we concede to them that 
the lightest bodies, composed of parts the most subtle, are not pos- 
sessed of levity, which is contrary to nature, or that they move not 
differently from bodies of a contrary kind, although we daily witness 
the reverse ; or if we concede to them that the most compact and the 
heaviest bodies possess a rapid and constant motion of their own, 
while it is well known that they yield only with difficulty to the im- 
pulses which we give to them; still they would be obliged to ac- 
Ggz knowlege 
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knowlege that the earth, by its revolution, would have a motioa 
more rapid than any of those bodies which encompass it, in conse- 
quence of the great circuit through which it must pass in so short a 
period: wherefore such bodies as are not supported on it would al- 
ways appear to possess a motion contrary to itself; and neither clouds 
nor any projected bodies, nor birds in flight, could ever appear to 
move towards the east ; since the earth, always preceding them in 
this direction, would anticipate them in their motion, and every thing, 
except the earth itself, would constantly appear to be retiring to- 
wards the west,’ &c. &c. 


The remaining part of this book is much more interesting, 
being a specimen of the antient trigonometry, and the method 
of computing the chords of arcs; which in fact involves our 
fundamental theorems of trigonometry,-though expressed in a 
manner totally different. Ptolemy first shews how to find the 
side of a pentagon, decagon, hexagon, square, and equilateral 
triangle, inscribed in a circle, which he exhibits in parts of 
which the diameter is divided into 120. He next demonstrates 
a theorem equivalent to our expression, sin. (a—b) = sin. a. 
cos. 6, — sin. 6. cos. a., by means of which he finds the chords 
of the differences of any two arcs of which the chords are 
known. He next finds the chord of 3a, that of a being given; 
he then demonstrates what is equivalent to our formula 
sin. (2 + 5) = sin. a. cos. >. + sin. 6. cos. a., and by means of 
these computes the chords to every half degree of the semi- 


. circle: — which, according to the report of M. Detampre, 
_ who has aken the pains of verifying them, are remarkably 


correct. 

In the table of climates, which forms a part of the second 
book, and which is nearly equivalent to our nonagesimal tables, 
we are surprized to find no particular table for the climate of 
Alexandria, such as we have for all the principal observatories 
in Europe; because, without such an auxiliary, Ptolemy must 
have contented himself with interpolations, which were not 
only difficult to make, but attended at the same time with 
great inaccuracy : a circumstance from which it has been con- 
cluded that Ptolemy himself made few calculations, or that he 
=e ae very particular about the accuracy of those which he 

make. 7 

‘Book If. treats of the length of the year, the motion of the 
gun, the mean and apparent anomaly, &c. &c. The length 
of the year, according to the sexagesimal notation, is 365 d. 
14° 48”, which answers to 365d. sh. 55m. 12”; the diurnal 
motion of the sun is stated at 0° 59’, 8 17°” 13'¥ 12 31", 
agd the horary motion at 2° 27” 50% 43'¥ 31". ‘This part 
contains 
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contains two tables, one of the mean motion of the sun, and 
the other of the solar anomaly. 

The fourth book is employed in treating of the motion of 
the moon, being prefaced by a few remarks respecting the 
observations of which it is best to make use for this purpose, 
and recommending the most antient and those which depend 
on eclipses. 

_In the third chapter, Ptolemy gives a sort of abstract of all 

the lunar motions, and afterward a table of them; or rather 
three distinct tables of 45 lines each, disposed in five co- 
lumns. In the first table, the motion is exhibited for periods 
of 18 years; in the second, for years, and then for hours; 
and in the third for Egyptian months and days. The four 
other columns present a number of degrees which belong 
to each of the times indicated in the first column; viz. the 
second column, the longitude; the third, the anomaly; the 
fourth, the latitude; and the fifth, the elongation. 

Book V. treats of various subjects connected with the lunar 
motion; viz. its general anomaly; its excentricity; the 
parallax of the moon; the construction of instruments for 
observing the parallax; the distance of the moon from the 
earth, which is stated at 38 43' terrestrial radii, when in the 
quadratures ; the apparent diameters of the sun and moon; 
the distance of the sun from the earth, which is stated at 1210 
radii; and, lastly, the relative magnitudes of the sun, moon, 
and earth, the diameters of which he finds to be in the ratio 
of 184, 1, and 3%, and their masses as 66443, 1 and 39%. 
The remainder of this book is allotted to a table of parallaxes, 
and the method of determining them both for the sun and 
the moon. 

In the sixth book, the author is wholly occupied with the 
doctrine of eclipses of the sun and the moon; the determin- 
ation of their limits and duration; tables of conjunctions ; and 
methods of computation and constiuction. 

The only observation, which we shall at present make as 
to the translation, is that it is perhaps too literal, thus be- 
coming uneven, and in some places rather obscure. It is, 
however, performed with fidelity; and we sincerely hope 
that M. Hatma will meet with that encouragement which 
he so well merits, for the great accuracy with which he has 
completed such a laborious undertaking. 


| | Bart. 
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Art. II. De Esprit de Conguéte, &c.; i. e. On the Spirit of 
Conquest and Usurpation, viewed in Connection with the present 
State of Civilization in Europe. By Benyamin pE Constant 
Resecque, formerly Member of the Tribunate, but removed from 
his Seat yerercnl in 1802; and Correspondent of the Royal 
Society of Sciences at Gottingen. 8vo. pp. 208. Murray, 
London. 1814. 


T appears, from a notice in the preface, that this treatise 
is only a part of an extensive work on politics which was 
prepared several years ago, but withholden from the public in 
consequence of the fettered condition of the Continental press. 
The recent revolution in politics has fortunately removed this 
formidable obstacle, and put it in the power of every writer to 
contribute to general utility in the full proportion of his zeal 
and information. In the opinion, however, of this author, the 
time is not yet come for the examination of abstract questions 
on the principles of politics; a consideration which has induced 
him to narrow the scope of his reasoning, and to confine his 
present investigations to topics of immediate interest. 

M. pe ConsTanT is one of the few who aim at great pre- 
cision in the division and subdivision of their materials, since 
he has arranged a tract which scarcely exceeds the pamphlet- 
size into thirty-five chapters: of which the first fifteen treat 
of the Spirit of Conquest, and the latter twenty of its twin-sister, 
Usurpation. ‘The author takes pains to describe the qualifica- 
tions under which he comes forwards as the adversary of the 
war-system, and premises that, so far from considering war as 
wholly and absolutely pernicious, he admits it to be favourable 
for the display of our greatest and noblest qualities. In the pre- 
sent state of society, however, war can deserve this eulogium 
only when founded on justice, and on the cordial co-operation 
of the people at whose charge it is carried on. Now in these 
important points modern Europe differs, he says, (p. 6. and 7.) 
most essentially from the condition of antient Greece and Italy. 
Instead of petty states living in perpetual jealousy, and almost 
always at open variance with each other, we have now nations 
of vast population, united under one sovereign, secured by 
their numbers against the dread of foreign invasion, and culti- 
vating those habits which cause war to be felt as a severe 
burden. Productive industry is now the channel for arriving 
at those possessions which, in the days of antiquity, were ac- 
counted the meed of warlike exertion ; or, in other words, we 
endeavour to obtain by an appeal to the interest of our fellow- 
creatures that which our forefathers demanded by a less gentle 
course. £ War,’ says the author, ‘is the impression of a savage 
mind; commerce is the result of civilized calculation.’ 
Among 
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Among the antients, successful hostility produced large addi- 
tions to individual property, in the shape of slaves, tribute, and 
territory ; among the moderns, the spoils of war are almost in- 
variably inferior in value to the results of peaceful industry. 
The Roman government, in giving a military turn to the spirit 
of the people, proceeded in concurrence with the leading cir- 
cumstances of its situation; while a modern government, 
desiring to imitate the policy of the Roman, would have to 
encounter the most serious opposition from the condition of its 
subjects. 

M. pve C. proceeds to examine, in the same philosophical 
style, the various relations of his subject, under the heads of 
‘ Character of a Military Race acting merely from interested 
Motives ; — Influence of such a Military Spirit on the Interior 
of a State ; — Tyrannical Measures required to circulate false 
Impressions ; — Various Disadvantages of the Military System 
as to the Progress of Knowlege ;’ —and he concludes with what 
most of our readers will regard as an argument more to the 
purpose, viz. ‘a demonstration that the successes of a conquer- 
ing people must necessarily be of short duration in the present 
state of Europe, because they are at variance equally with the 
happiness of the nation in question and with that of all her 
neighbours.’ 

Such is, in substance, the first part of the work ; and the se- 
cond discusses, in the same methodical manner, the incompati- 
bility of Usurpation with the present state of society. Here are 
passed under review the repulsive effects of arbitrary power on 
our various habits and feelings, our intellectual progress, our 
social sympathies, and our religious impressions. ‘The inef- 
ficacy of despotic measures to support an unjust authority for 
any length of time is next considered; and the general result 
is that, whether we look to the usurpation of power at home 
or to the forcible acquisition of territory abroad, the efforts of 
the most daring or most able rulers can be successful only for 
a season. 

Our readers will easily perceive that this is nothing else than 
an attempt to reduce to general reasoning the wonderful occur- 
rences of the present day; and to prove that the signal over- 
throw, which followed the destruction of the usurper’s force in 
Russia, would have sooner or later been effected by the natural 
operation of less extraordinary causes. The author discovers 
considerable ingenuity and knowlege of history, together with 
the talent of conveying his thoughts in that animated strain 
which is so natural to Frenchmen : but his style is by no means 
free from those metaphysical effusions which so easily find 
admittance into the abstract reasonings of our Gallic neigh- 
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bours; and the nature of his composition, while it gives 


" \@ unquestionable evidence of ability, is calculated to suggest the 


idea that he has not examined his subject in that complete 
manner which enables a writer to keep out of sight minor and 
collateral points, and gives him the power of thoroughly fixing 
the attention of his reader on the leading features of the argu- 
ment. It was said of Lord Nelson that, in describing the 
arrangements for a complicated sea-fight, his language was so 
plain as to impress even persons who were strangers to the 
profession with the belief that they could execute with the 
greatest facility the orders which he was about to give; a proof 
that the whole plan was so familiar to his mind, as to enable 
him to explain it with as much ease as another person would 
find in giving directions respecting an ordinary occurrence in 
domestic life. To’this degree of intimacy with his subject, 
M. pe Constant has by no means attained ; and his essay 
comes before the public in a state more likely to extract appro- 
bation from a pains-taking student, than to excite the attention 


of ordinary readers. To 





Art. III. Reflexions, &c.; i.e. Reflections on the component Parts, © 


the Distribution of Power, and the Security, of a Constitutional 
Monarchy ; by BENJAMIN DE ConsTANT. 8vo. pp. 166. Paris. 
1814. 


WE have in the preceding article taken notice of a tract by 
this author, which appeared a few months previously to the 
present publication; and in this, as well as in his treatise on the 
Evils of Conquest and Usurpation, we recognize great fluency 
both of language and thought, but without that chastened cha- 
racter which time and laborious attention alone can give to 
literary composition. Yet the present essay is superior in in- 
terest to the other, both on account of the nature of the subject 
and of the part which M. pe C. formerly bore in legislative 
labours. He is here evidently at home, and addresses his 
reader with the benefit of long continued reflection on the 
causes of the sorrows of France, ever since the epoch at which 
the friends of liberty began to flatter themselves that it was 
practicable to plant the sacred tree on the Gallic soil. 


* The weakness,’ says M. pz Constant, ‘ of any of the compo- 
nent parts of governed is always anevil. While it destroys the 
advantage which we might expect, it by.no means operates to lessen 
the inconvenience which we have to dread ; since it does not con- 
stitute an obstacle to usurpation, but has a tendency to shake the 

eral equilibrium. By rendering a government too weak, we ne 


it in some measure under the necessity of invading the rights o a 
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other branches of the states ‘ There are in a monarchy,’”’ says the 
celebrated M. de Clermont Tonnerre, ‘* two distinct powers, the 
Executive, which is invested with direct prerogative ; and the Royal 
power, which is supported by veneration for long-established usages 
and religious traditions.” Hitherto, the usual divisions of. govern- 
ment have been into Executive, Legislative, and Judicial: but, when 
any of the springs get out of order, there must exist somewhere a 
power that is capable of adjusting them. That power cannot belon 
to any of the springs themselves, since it would thus be enabled. to 
destroy the others; it must come from without ; and its operation 
must be of a neutral character, in order that it may be applied when- 
ever it is necessary, and maintain a preserving and re-establishing 
character, without any intermixture of hostility. Such is the power 
vested in the person of the king by aconstitutional monarchy. His 
interest is never to derange the equilibrium, but to maintain it in all 
directions. If in England ministers act so as to lose the confidence 
of the nation, the king removes them: if the House of Commons 
falls (as in 1784) into a similar predicament, they undergo a disso- 
lution; and, finally, if the judges have applied the penalty of a 
general law in the case of an individual who was intitled to mercy, 
the king mitigates the seatence, or grants a pardon. The error of 
almost all governments has been to creat¢ no separate power with this 
neutral authority, but to vest it in one of the active branches of the 
eee When it has been united to the legislative power, we 

ve found laws, which ought to have been limited to specific objects, 
extended to all, and arbitrary and tyrannical acts have gone on without 
restriction: hence the excesses of popular assemblies in the Italian 
republics, those of the Long Parliament in England, and those of 
the French Convention. Again, when this authoritative influence 
has been fixed directly in the Executive power, despotism has ensued, 
as was the case at Rome with the dictatorship. 

‘ No history shews thore clearly than the Roman the necessity of 
the existence of this neutral power. After the various agitations. of 
that celebrated republic, we see the people and the senate seeking al- 
ternately for security: but, as both fixed this requisite in their own 
body, the newly acquired security became little else than an instru- 
ment of hostility to their opponents. When popular insurrection 
threatened the overthrow of the state, recourse was had to dictators, 
magistrates entirely devoted to the Patrician class ; and when the 
oppressed Plebeians could not overset the dictatorship, me | had 
recourse to the appointment of tribunes, who again were wholly on 
their side. Hence fresh struggles arose, with no other change than 
the acquisition of a reinforcemént to one party. Voting by centuries 
was as aristocratic as voting by tribes was democratic. The plebiscita, 
decreed without the concurrence of the senate, were notwithstanding 
obligatory on the Patricians; while the senatus-consulta, emanating 
from the Patricians alone, were not the less binding on the people. 
In private life, when individuals quarrel and commit injury on each 
other, a neutral authority intervenes and decides on their respective 
claims ; this authority is the judicial power. Such, in like manner, 
is the operation of the royal power in maintaining the political 
equilibrium.’ 

~ The 
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The next topic discussed by M. pe Constant relates to 
the expediency of having a chamber of hereditary legislators. 
Since talent cannot be handed down from father to son, it has 
long been a favourite opinion with several respectable writers 
on government, that establishments of this description are not 
useful to a state; and the democrats of Paris, twenty years ago, 
had no hesitation in pronouncing them altogether absurd. 
M. ve C. is of a very different opinion, and affirms that the 
want of an hereditary nobility in a monarchical state cannot 
long fail to be productive of the overthrow of public liberty : 
a conclusion which he founds on the-argument that the only 


way of enabling a ruler to dispense with military coercion is to . 


surround him with men who have an interest in defending 
him. 

¢ What Englishman would consider the royal power as stable, if the 
House of Peers were suppressed? Some politicians may propose to 
allow the nobility to retain their titles, and to vest the legislative 
power for life in a certain number of individuals, who would form 
an Upper House distinct from the peerage: but an hereditary no- 
bility, without functions, could not fail to be insignificant in com- 
parison with life-magistrates, who were invested with important 
duties. They would be like the French nobility a few years before 
the Revolution ; that is, a body decorated with titles, but without 
any specific use, and consequently without strength. Their pre- 
eminence was merely negative, and arose rather from exclusions of 
the lower orders, than from any particular advantage possessed by 
themselves. Were not the Upper House hereditary, a plan must be 
adopted for electing its members; and it is very doubtful whether a 
chamber appointed for life by the king would have sufficient strength 
to counterpoise another chamber elected by the people. Moreover, 
the want of a fundamental difference in their constitution would have 
the effect of placing the two bodies in rivalship with each other. 
Amid all this perplexity, let us not refuse to be guided by expe- 
rience ; but let us look to England, where we see the existence of an 
hereditary peerage compatible with a high degree of civil and poli- 
tical liberty. ‘This peerage has not that ‘idlesive character which 
alone makes inheritance odious, because every distinguished citizen 
may be elected into it, and enjoy from the day of his nomination the 
privileges of the most antient peer. A certain number of ecclesiastics, 
of whom few are the sons of peers, attain these dignities as bishops. 
The younger branches of noble families sink into the mass of the 
people, and constitute between it and the peerage a link similar to 
that which is formed by the peerage between the nation and the 
crown.’— 

‘ The Removal of Ministers is avery difficult question, either 
for a republic or an absolute monarchy, since in both the executive 
power often requires a kind of revolution to overset it. The Flo- 
rentines had a Ballia, or council extraordinary, created at the mo- 
ment, and invested with the power of removing all public officers, but 


it partook too much of its stormy origin. This council ordered 
imprisonment, 
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imprisonment, deprivation of property, and even the infliction of ca- 
pital sentences, because it had no other means of stripping of their 
power the men who were in office ; and the consequence was that, 
after having excited anarchy in Florence, this council became the 
principal instrument of the power of the Medicis. Such authorities 
are in a despotic government the allies of the ruler, and in a republic 
they are inimical to freedom. Our object should be a constitutional 
power, possessing all that was useful in the Badlia, and devoid of its 
dangerous attributes ; that is, a power which, without condemning, 
imprisoning, or proscribing, removes those men or those assemblies 
that have become dangerous to the state. In England, we see the 
existence of this power in what we have called the neutral influence 
of the crown ; in other words, the royal power detached from the 
executive. There we perceive ministers removed without being 
prosecuted : —a course which will be found, like all other just 
measures, to possess a variety of advantages. ‘The ex-minister, being 
in no danger, has no inducement to resist from despair; and the 
public body, which is about to be dismissed, has no cause to adopt 
violent resolutions, under an impression of peril. In either case, the 
individuals return tranquilly among the body of citizens, and have 
more or less a prospect of future liintion. 

¢ An Upper House, composed of hereditary members, should not 
be limited in point of number, because, neither the people having the 
power to erect it nor the government to dissolve it, a dangerous 
party might be formed among its members. The parliamentary 
majority of the Coalition-ministry in England in 1783 would have 
been much more formidable, had they not known that the king 
could, by an exercise of his prerogative, out-number them in the 
house of peers. This miserable error existed among many others in 
the late French senate. It was both fixed in number and incapable 
of dissolution ; so that it and the government were apparently op- 
posed to each other, without the power of either being disarmed. 
It may be objected, that the prince ww degrade the peerage by too 
extensive creations: but he is personally interested in avoiding any 
such degradation: and, should he trespass, experience is likely to 
bring him speedily back to the right path.’ 


One of the great points of discussion, in the beginning of 
the French Revolution, regarded the question of the veto or 
royal negative on bills which had passed the National Assembly. 
The democrats took occasion to disseminate the notion, that to 
vest a power of such a nature in the crown would be equivalent 
to the erection of an insurmountable barrier to the enactment 
of good laws. A bad minister, they said, would merely have 
to advise the king to withhold his assent, and the hopes and 
efforts of the greatest patriots would be completely frustrated. 
No language can convey an adequate idea of the impressions 
excited among the inhabitants of Paris by such insinuations, in 
those days of enthusiasm for liberty. The members who had 
spoken in favour of the vete were accounted traitors to their 

country ; 
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country; while no epithet of praise, or testimony of gratitude, 
seemed too great for those who maintained an opposite opinion. 
The caageape of reflecting men leaned, on this as on other oc- 
casions, to the side of moderation and the example of England : 
but their voice was drowned in the noise of popular fervour, 
and the veto experienced that fate which was soon destined to 
overtake the other safeguards of rational government. M. pg 
ConstanT has no hesitation in espousing the ministerial side of 
the question. 


_-* Royal Negative.—To vest legislative power in the hands of the 
executive body would be a very bad plan, inasmuch as the latter have 
various means of sheltering themselves from the operation of law. 
Let us separate, therefore, the enactment of laws from their execu- 
tion, but limit the power of the legislative body, that we may not 
have a class of men passing acts without a due consideration of the 
existing objections. A king and his ministers have to encounter, in 
their executive functions, the test of experience ; a test to whicha 
body merely legislative is not subjected the business of the latter 
being not to perform but. to will. Nothing is more unfortunate 
than a power obliged to lend its support to a law against its con- 
viction, since every obstacle is to it a secret triumph. Moreover, a 


tegislative body is in great danger of multiplying its laws, because 


their number flatters our natural propensity to act, and to believe 
ourselves to be of importance. Hence the necessity of the royal 
negative, both for the dignity of the crown and for the actual exe- 
cution of the law. : 

' © As to the Power of proroguing and dissolving, no liberty canexist 
in an extensive country without representativé assemblies invested 
with powerful privileges ; but these assemblies are not without their 
danger; and the interest of liberty itself calls for the adoption of 
precautions to repress their irregularities. Representatives with 
boundless power are no longer the defenders of liberty, they are 
candidates for tyrannical influences and such a tyranny is the more 
dreadful on account of the number of the tyrants. An assembly 
which cannot be repressed is of all powers the blindest in its move- 
ments, and the least guided by calculation even on the part of those 


. who compose it. An indiscreet activity on all subjects ; a desire to 


— the impassioned part of the people ; the opposition engendered 
y resistance ; obstinacy in error ; rashness at one time, and at another 
the influence of enthusiasm or terror; the absence of moral respon- 
sibility ; the certainty of escaping by their number from the shame 


. of cowardice, or from the danger of presumption : — all these are the 


vices of such assemblies, when unrestrained by a proper equilibrium. 
A mixed multitude of the people is open to generous impressions, 
bsg almost always overcome by sympathy, or accessible to the de- 

s of justice: but the representatives of a people are neither 


authorized nor disposed to act in this manner ; and it often happens 
that the advocates of moderate measures are branded with the name 
of traitors. In vaip do we reckon on the permanency of a majority 
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moderately disposed, unless it possesses a security in a constitutional 
power distinct from the assembly. A compact minorit <i 
offensively, arguing at one time and threatening at another, wi 
sooner or later get the better of the majority. Vidlesice unites men 
because it blinds them with regard to all that is not their direct 
object ; while moderation has a disuniting tendency, by leaving the 
mind open to particular considerations. ‘The Assemblée Constituante 
contained many estimable men, and not a hundred individuals .who 
wished to overturn royalty ; yet how often was this assembly forced 
to pass acts contrary to its own conviction! From one end to 
another of its sad career, it was dragged in a direction opposite to its 
wishes. — Let not these arguments be considered as absolute objec- 
tions to the appointment of representative bodies, since withoutathem 
there would be no animation in the body politic.. We contend only for 
the repression of their irregularities ; a repression not to be accom- 
plished by the royal negative, but requiring the decisive alternativeiof 
dissolution.. Without this alternative, the executive power might be 
placed in direct hostility to the representative, and the personalinvio- 
lability of the latter would become a chimera. mp 
* Administration of Justice. —It_is mdispensable to the indepen- 
dence of the judges that they should be beyond the power of re- 
moval, except in cases of absolute delinquency. The plan of electing 
them periodically by the people, or of appointing them for a time by 
the government, is equally at variance with the desired independence. 
During the twenty-five years of the French Revolution, we have seen 
no liberty on the part of our courts; the different parties having in 
their turns taken possession of the instruments and forms of law. 
The courage which makes us brave death in battle is much easier 
than the resolute avowal of an individual opinion amid the threats 
of the factious or the tyrannical, As to the appointment of judges, 
I have no hesitation in thinking that it ought to rest with the king; 
the errors of the royal function being necessarily less frequent ‘than 
those of the people. The power of mitigation or pardon is vested in 
the king, on the principle that a law may be just in a general sense 
and too severe in its particular application : — an offence substantially 
the same as the one contemplated by the law may differ from it in a 
way that does not admit of legal definition ; and the power of par- 
doning is nothing but a method of making the general law corre- 
spond with the equity which is due to the individual. © © 
‘The Responsibility of Ministers is a question which would be 
the most impracticable of any, did we not recognise the existence of 
a Royal power distinct from the Executive ; and, on that account, 
republican governments have always failed in their attempts to esta- 
blish responsibility. An hereditary monarch may and ought to’ be 
above responsibility ; his attributes belonging not to him but to his 
whole race: but, in the case of ministers, responsibility ought to 


‘commence with the immediate author of the act in question.’ 


This writer lays little stress (p. 53.) on the power of hold- 
ing the purse of the nation: but he reasons at some length on 
the objections to the refusal of supplies to government in time of 
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war, because theconsequence would be the infliction of a punish- 
ment on the public at large. Here, however, his argument 
does not bear the stamp of deep reflection. In like manner, 
when treating (p. §7.) of the question of giving ministers a seat 
in the representative body, he fails to advert to the benefit of 
their exclusion in the important point of preserving to them 
the command of their time, and enabling the business of office 
to proceed without interruption. Neither does he attend to the 
radical difference between a good minister and a good orator, the 
habits required for eminence in the former being by no means 
similar to those of the latter. He is more successful in illus- 
trating another topic, respecting which France affords a variety 
of examples ; — we mean, the eagerness of a man to make a 
public display of his talents. 


¢ A man who is actuated by this desire is restrained neither by 
reason nor by feeling ; — reason is of no weight with him, because his 
object is not to be convinced but to convince others ; fatigue even 
does not stop his exertions, since he consults not his personal sensa- 
tions but those of his audience. Were we to permit the reading of 
written discourses in an assembly, every member would be desirous 
of having his day of eloquence, his hour of fame. If we forbid 
speaking otherwise than from memory, we impress on the body of 

e assembly the necessity of confining themselves to the results of 
conviction and to the impression produced by men of talents. Often 
have I seen our representatives seek for subjects of discussion, merely 
that their name might not be unmentioned in the midst of the sur- 
rounding bustle ; — the subject once found, and the discourse pro- 
nounced, the result was a matter of mere indifference to them. 

* Re-election. — The members of the Lower’ House ought in no 
manner to be excluded from re-election ; because the chance of con- 
tinuing to sit is the only adequate reward of merit, — the only means 
of forming a number of respected names among our public men. By 
throwing obstacles in the way of this re-election, we deprive courage 
and genius of their due reward ; and men of integrity and ability m 
public affairs are not found in sufficient number to justify us in reject- 
ing them, or in obliging the people to return new members, who will 
have to acquire reputation at the expence of that time and attention 
of which the public ought to reap the whole benefit. Neither 
ought the representatives to be revocable at the will of their consti- 
tuents, which would bring the members under too close a dependence 
with regard to local interests, and would open a door to perpetual 
disquietude. ‘To vest in an assembly the right of expelling its mem- 
bers by a mere vote is likewise very injudicious ; since, so far from 
moderating irregularities, such a right, frequently enforced, would 
often be Table to create the most violent struggles. We have 


seen in France the worst effects resulting from the partial return of 
our representatives at particular periods. The degree of popular 
agitation is on such an occasion not much less than at a gen 
election ; and, which is worse, A unpleasant and dangerous distinc- 
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tion exists between the new and the old members. The third part 
of the representatives returned in 1796 was oppressed ; the third 
elected in 1797 was in a great measure expelled ; the third of 1798 
was rejected ; and the third of 1799 found no other means of aveng- 
ing the wrongs of their predecessors than by becoming instrumental 
in oversetting the government and establishing the consular tyranny.’ 


M. pe ConsranT is not of opinion that Frenchmen are in- 

able of sitting on juries, although a distinguished writer, 
M. Gach, has declared that they will never acquire suflicient 
knowlege and firmness to do their duty in that capacity. The 
present author argues that the institution has never had a fair 
trial in France, each successive party having been in the habit 
of suspending it, and of carrying their opponents to more sum- 
mary tribunals. Where the juries have given way improperly 
to the operation of sympathy, the fault, he maintains, has fre- 
quently been in the too great rigour of the law; and he adds 
that the principal cause of the want of thought, evinced by the 
French in such situations, has been their exclusion for ages 
from a concern in the management of public affairs. 9 No 
people, he says, will discover indifference to their interests, after 
having long se at liberty to attend to them ; and the practice 
of sitting as jurymen may have a very beneficial effect in giving 
a character of steadiness, with a habit of reasoning, to the 


French. 


© Armed Force.— The object of an armed force is threefold; first, 
to repulse invasion ; secondly, to repress individual offences at home; 
thirdly, to prevent seditions or general insurrections. The first duty 
belongs to regular troops ; the second is the part of constables and 
similar officers: but the third mays without impropriety or repug- 
nance, be exercised by the mass of respectable citizens. A materi 
distinction subsists between the feelings excited in the second and 
the third cases ; the latter of the two calling forth several of the 
noble qualities which are exercised in the — profession, while 
the former has the unpleasant accompaniments of espionnage, secret 
search, and running after an individual, who is unable and unworthy 
to contend with his pursuers :—considerations which have led to the 
alternative of vesting the odious office in a particular class of men.’ 


In considering the much disputed question as to the quali- 
fications of voting, M. pe Constant lays material stress 
on the possession of independent property ; without which, he 
imagines, a citizen cannot have sufficient leisure to acquire the 
knowlege that is necessary to form judicious conclusions. 


- € Noman can appreciate higher than I do the patriotism which is so 
frequently displayed by the lower orders; a patriotism the more 
praise-worthy, because it has seldom the prospect of either glory 
or reward: but, if we put these orders on a footing with men of pro- 

perty, 
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y, we run the hazard of inducing them to invade that which 
Betones to the latter. The attainment of property is the ordi 


object of our ambition, and we are much more disposed to seek it by 
irregular means than by the slow progress of labour.’ — 
¢ Popular Elections. — The French Revolution has had the effect of 
throwing ‘great discredit on popular elections. Formerly, the proba- 
bility of theory and the testimony of antient writers were both in its 
favour. Never, says Xenophon, did the Athenian people, when free 
in their choice, demand important employments for ‘unworthy’ cha- 
‘racters ; and Livy, in speaking of the Roman comitia, shews clea: 
the contrast in the popular mind when demanding with warmth the 
‘right of admittance to particular offices, and when, having succeeded 
in the claim, they pronounced calmly on the choice of the individual 
to, be nominated. t France should have exhibited so mortifying a 
contrast is owing to the circumstance of popular elections having 
never been properly established in it. Recourse was then had to'in- 
‘termediate assemblies of electors, a method calculated to destroy the 
spirit of free voting. In England, a candidate harangues a numerous 
body from the hustings; while in our electoral meetings the numbers 
were sinall, the routine was uniform, and silence was strictly observed. 
We had thus no means of creating strong impressions, without which 
the lower orders perform nothing; and hence the election of a 
number of men without talents or property, who would never have 
obtained the suffrages of a large body of people. The latter are to 
‘be biassed only by great wealth or great reputation, while the in- 
fluence of kindred and of private connection may be sufficient to pro- 
_ cure a majority in an electoral body of a few hundreds. In the 
latter, the advantage is on the side of negative qualities ; and, con- 
sequentl , we have often seen our representatives very backward in 
point of information. — It is wrong to lay unqualified stress on the 
argument that a representative should be actuated only by consider- 
ations of national interest ; less opposition than people generally sup- 
ose occurs between local and general interests ; superficial reasoners 
talk as if the one gained what the other lost: but the truth is that 
the general interest is merely a combination of particular interests, and 
differs from them no otherwise than as a body differs from its mem- 
-bers.. It may be called the mass of individual interests put out of 
the:way of injuring each other. 
* Another objection to the intervention of electoral assemblies is 
their effect in lessening the attention of the great to the lower orders. 
’. When the people nominate their representatives directly, the great 
are obliged to conceal their pride and to moderate its operations, to 
-resist the suggestions of avarice, and to take popularity into’ account 
in letting property on lease to their constituents. Even public can- 
vassing, Table as it is to objection, is less pernicious than private in- 
trigue.among a small body of men. Canvassing must necessarily 
be an open act, and the sense of shame has the effect of moderating 
all'aets of that kind: but, in a case of private solicitation, we are 
| too apt to forget what we owe to our own respectability.’ ; 
On the Liberty of the Press, M. p& Constant decidedly 
takes the part of liberality, and argues with considerable effect 
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on the impolicy of shackling that great engine of public in- 
struction. It has the effect, he says, of giving currencyo pro- 
ductions which are more dangerous for being clandestinely cir- 
culated ; of vesting calumny with the appearance of courage ; 
and of attaching undue importance to prohibited works. 


* People always confound libels with the liberty of the press, while 
in fact libels arise from and owe their success to restraint on the press. 
Did we not see Frederic II. permit complete liberty to the press 
during an agitated reign of forty-six years; and, after his death, the 
ministers of his successor excited a general fermentation by adopting 
a different course? The truth is that the possession of liberty spreads 
a calm over the mind, while restraint of any sort has a tantalizing and 
disquieting effect. It was not the liberty of the press that caused the 
French Revolution ; since, had that liberty existed, it would have long 
ago removed the abuses which engendered that convulsion, It 
would have taught France the mild character of the government of 
Louis XVI., and have withdrawn the veil from the frightful.suppo- 
sitions which had their origin only in the mystery observed about 
public affairs. Little do governments know the evil which they 
cause by reserving to themselves the exclusive privilege of discussing 
their own proceedings : the public will believe nothing from a quarter 
which permits no open answers. ‘The violent disorders of the Revo- 
lution were owing not to the freedom of the press, but to the credu- 
hty and ignorance which are consequent on the habitual privation of 
that freedom. ' 

‘ The extent and population of modern nations are so great as to 
render the medium of a free press the only effectual means of publicity. 
In the early days of Rome, Collatinus might address the majority of 
the people while he exposed the body of Lueretia, or the plebeian 
debtor might shew at once to the larger proportion of his fellow- 
soldiers the stripes inflicted by his merciless creditor: but, in our 
extensive territories, these means would be ineffectual for the pro- 
mulgation of complaints. —In reflecting on the question of the press, it 
has often occurred to me to suppose a society to exist before the inven- 
tion of language, and to supply that want by slow and indirect means. 
Among men so situated, the discovery of the use of language could 
not fail to produce a sudden explosion: the greatest dangers must 
have been apprehended from those new sounds; and many grave ma- 
— must have lamented the good old time of peaceable silence. 

xperience, however, would soon dissipate these alarms; the innocent 
advantages of language would be acknowleged ; and all would return 
to tranquil impressions, with a due sense of the value of the new 
means of communication which they had acquired. — To conclude, 
the principles which should guide a government on this important ques- 
tion‘are merely that authors should be responsible for all that they pub- 
lish, in the way that every man is accountable for his words after they 
are pronounced, or for his actions after they are committed. A man 
who should speak in such a way as to prompt others to robbery and 
murder would deserve punishment : but we should never think of for- 
bidding the use of speech tothe public, under the apprehension that 
they might commit such an abuse of it.’ 
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M. ne C. shines much less in argument than in power of 
description ;— his reasoning being frequently abrupt, while his 
choice of expression is almost always impressive. In some 
passages, as (p. 50.) when treating of the executive power, his 
views appear fanciful; in others, they are not always sufficiently 
defined; and on one occasion (p. 115.) we can. scarcely for- 
bear a smile on finding it gravely asserted that, for a century 
past, none but enlightened men have been returned in our par- 
liamentary elections. A rigid examination has the effect, it 
must be admitted, of obliging the readers of M. pe ConsTantT’s 
work to retract a portion of the admiration which they are at first 
Jed to bestow on the eloquence of his diction: but enough still 
femains t®& compensate for the task of analyzing and studying 
these pages. ‘Though attached to the Bourbons, and to a 
limited monarchy, M. pr C. discovers (p. 159.) a very proper 
distrust of those who would discountenance the establishment 
of a definite constitution in France, and would advise a recur- 
rence to the unascertained state of things previously to the Re- 
volution. ‘¢ It enters,’ he adds, ‘into the nature of Frenchmen 
to forget all that has not happened during the age in which they 
live. England has her Bill of Rights, her Habeas Corpus, and 
a mass of well known precedents; France, on the other hand, 
has little else than traditions of doubtful authority ; and to con- 
fine us to these, in our legislative labours, would be scargely 
better than desiring us to take up our abode amid a pile of 


ruins haunted by the spirits of darkness.’ 
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Art. IV. Bathilde, &c.; i.e. Bathilda, Queen of the Franks, an 
Historical Romance. By Madame Simons-CanpEILLE. 2 Vols. 
$vo. Paris. 1814. Imported by De Boffe. Price 18s. 


SyPenceAwas s Poetic Gaul, of which we gave an account 
in our Ixxist Vol., N.S., p. §19., has not been published 
in vain; since to the antient annals of their country the heroic no- 
yelists of France now turn in search of themes, and abandon 
Sethos and Belisarius for Dagobert and Bathilda. An Ossianic 
prose, full of vague pictures and sonorous sublimities, is the 
prevalent form of narration here adopted. ‘The manners, the 
superstitions, the customs, the pursuits, and the amusements, 
of an heroic age, are impressively taught in the natural pro- 
gress of the story, and are more authoritatively explained in the 
subjoined antiquarian notes: while a still subsisting conflict be- 
tween the ritual of Celtic paganism, and the incipient Christi- 
anity of the Catholic missionaries, supplies picturesque contrasts 
of hostile superstitions. The Martyrs of Chateaubriand had 
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drawn attention to this resource of epic art with perhaps more 
impressive effect. 
We translate a scene: 


‘ The bells of the metropolis were announcing the eighth hour of 
the greatest festival of the year, that of the Resurrection and of 
nature. Premature heat had forwarded the spring, which seemed 
born anew, and adorned with her fairest colours, only to celebrate the 
triumph of Christ. Children, birds, and all creatures, were uniting 
their voices to hymn the son of Mary. The lamb, proud of being 
his emblem, bounds out of the pool in which he had been washed, in 
splendid whiteness ; and the humble inhabitant of the neighbouring 
villages comes to enjoy, in the dwelling-place of his sovereign, this 
week of peace and joy, consecrated to the rites of a mild religion, 
which permits and prescribes so many innocent pleasures. A full 
court is announced for Easter Sunday. Strangers, merchants, and 
boatmen, come from the extremities of the kingdom; and their 
croud, mingled with that of the Parisians, overflows the streets, the 
temples, and the quays. Old Christians meet each other, embrace, 
and, greeting with a holy kiss, exclaim, “* The Lord is risen”’ All 
strife is suspended. Even the criminal in his dark dungeon is al- 
lowed to hope, secure that some act of clemency will mark the day ; 
and this day, by the care of Archambault, was to become the feast 
of Bathilda, and of all Frenchmen. 

‘ Radiant and pure as the morning sun which was about to shine on 
her felicity, Bathilda quitted the house of the Count. A long veil con- 
cealed her features from the curious glances of the throng; and she 
walked, another Esther, attended by her young companions. Aha- 
suerus awaited her in the temple, where pious duties had called him 
early. Under the pretext of affording a great example, he chose to 
stay, surrounded by a part of his courtiers, and to witness the com- 
munion of these timid and pious virgins. Archambault was not uneasy : 
he knew too well what would be the effect of a glance from Bathilda : 
but that glance she would not bestow on her king when she was about 
to adore her God. 

¢ Neither the novelty of the surrounding objects nor the magnifi- 
cence of the temple, not yet the brilliancy of the altars adorned for this 
double festival, nor the beauty of the Ambrosian chaunt, repeated by 
a hundred voices, whose majestic unison resounds through the choirs 
and ailes, and back from the vaults of the cathedral, can withdraw 
Bathilda’s soul from the religious duties which press on it. ‘The priest 
begins the service. How still is the attention of the innumerable 
croud! Eloi officiates ; he whose persuasive eloquence can implant 
in their young hearts a confidence or a fear alike salutary. At the 
signal given by the two assistant bishops, Bathilda and her com- 
panions advance, each holding in her hand a taper adorned with rib- 
bands and flowers. All kneel.. The prelate, bowing down a fore- 
head which the cares of sixty years had furrowed, presents to them . 
the holy, wafer, and with a faultering voice promises to these daugh- 
ters of Eve the everlasting rewards of a spotless purity. O mystery 
of Divine love, a God has passed into their bosoms! ‘Their veils are 
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thrown back, and their joined and trembling hands now serve to sup- 
port their bending foreheads, as they walk —e to their places. 
Some sit down beside their mothers. Bathilda, who had+no mother, 
sat down under the wing of her Saviour. 

¢ The awful impression of the present, and the fearful complexion 
of the future, contributed to agitate her. The bishop elevated his 
voice : it was to be the last time that the faithful should listen to his 
paternal counsel and divine unction. How striking the beginning, 
how artful the progress, how pathetic the close of his discourse ; while 
the tears aoe that interrupted his farewell ! 

‘ Bathilda, while the bishop spoke, was seen slowly to lift her 
charming head, gently to push back her veil, and to follow with her 
eyes the motions of the prelate. At the moment when he was pro- 
nouncing, in the name of the young professors, the oath to persevere 
in the ways of the Lord, she was seen with fervour to cross her hands 
on her breast, and to repeat in silence the words of the bishop ; while 
her look on high, beaming with hope, seemed already fixing on her 

lace in heaven. Clovis beheld her. His companion, his spouse, is 
chosen; and he turns towards Count Archambault to express his 
rapturous admiration. Archambault, concealing his own, makes a 
sign to the king to suppress his impatient emotion. 

‘ Eloi, whom nothing escapes, was willing to give the young king 
a new mark of that spirit of conciliation, which knows how to ally the 
interests of heaven and those of earth. ‘The offices being terminated, 
the bishop cast his eyes on Bathilda, and encouraged her to approach 
him. Soon afterward, she sees him talking with one of the youngest 
and handsomest of the surrounding princes. Eloi whispers to her 
that this is the king. She was come to ask the prelate whether 
the vow of her noviciate to the holy Virgin was irrevocable; and 
whether she must for ever renounre the world. A blush overspreads 
the countenance of the conscientious inquirer. ‘The bishop reflects, 
and smiles kindly. Go, said he, wait for me in the king’s passage, 
his clemency shall pronounce. | 

‘ Bathilda and her companions now walk slowly to the outer 

rch. Heralds at arms come to disperse the croud, but suffer the 
petitioners to stay. The king prepares to quit the church, and 
marches at the head of his martial train down the middle aile. He 
stops under the portico with his comrades, opposite to Bathilda ; his 
stately groupe contrasting with that of the humble petitioners. The 
maidens have covered themselves with their veils; and the bishop 
and the clergy are placing themselves between the king and the sub- 
ee noble stranger, said Eloi, presenting Bathilda to the 

gs gives you the opportunity of exercising a royal psivilege, that 
ispensing with premature vows: In her infancy, she engaged te 
take the veil : no longer now, as it was then presumed, a vassal of the 
church, but of free and noble birth, she sollicits from your clemency 
the liberty of returning into the world. Is it your royal pleasure to 
award her matrimony or the cloister ? 

* Matrimony, answered Clovis. — Matrimony, repeated the cour- 
tiers. Bathilda, covering herself with her veil, sank down at the 
feet of the bishop; who, lifting her up, gave her in token of the 
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dissolved obligation a silver penny. Bathilda, supported by her com- 
panions, carries to the feet of her master the token. Clovis gave her 
his ring to kiss, and then kissed it himself. Bathilda, supposing it to 
be the usage, said, “ Long live the king !”” Long live the king and 
Bathilda! repeated the surrounding observers. Long live the king 
and Bathilda! re-echoed the shouts of the croud.’ 


Picturesque incidents of this kind frequently adorn the story; 
whith; in its general character, resembles the old romances of 
chivalry. Indeed, in the exposure of the infant Bathilda we 
remark specific imitations of Amadis of Gaul. ‘To revive a 
taste for the adventures of the earlier heroes of Europe, and to 
describe them in a manner strictly consistent with the state of 
civilization in the dark ages, will prepare for the poet a new 
and welcome field of exploit. The fair author of these 
volumes is perhaps not antiquated enough in her tone of nar- 
ration; and, while some passages swell into bombast, others 
rush into the rapidity of the modern style: but, with an ima- 
gination so inventive, the arts of execution will speedily be 
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Art. V. Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, &c.; i.e. A Dic 
tionary of the Medical Sciences. By a Society of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. Paris, 1812. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. Price 2l. 


NE of the most remarkable dissonances between the Engtish 

and the French literati consists in the greater tendency of 
the latter to associate themselves into bodies, for the pur- 
poses either of honour or of emolument, in order to promote 
science at large, or to accomplish any particular literary object, 
Within the last few years, London and Edinburgh have each 
produced a Medical Dictionary, both of them possessing consi- 
derable merit, one of which was the work of a single individual, 
and the other was the joint produce of no more than two. In 
Paris, however, the case is very different. A medical dic- 
tionary having been deemed necessary, thirty-three persons 
associated themselves for the undertaking ; among whom we 
find many of the most distinguished physicians and surgeons of 
France. This plan of combination naturally creates a consider. 
able dissimilarity between the English and the French produc. 
tions, which profess to have the same object in view, and to be 
constructed on the same model. Theformer generally aim at com- 
pleting their design in a moderately short compass, and com- 
prizing the subject within tolerably narrow limits; whereas the 
French seem, on all occasions, disposed to say ev¢ty thing that 
can be said on every subject, to branch out into all possible 
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ramifications, and to leave no part unexplored. Independently, 
also, of any accidental causes of dissimilarity which may be 
attributed to a difference in national character, or to some 
peculiarity in national habits, there are some points in which a 
work executed by one hand must necessarily vary from that 
which is conducted by the labours of several. Each has in- 
deed its advantages and disadvantages. In the former, we may 
expect more homogeneity, and a more perfect correspondence 
of the several parts with each other; and it is probable that 
no part will be entirely omitted, that each will bear a proper 
relation to the others, that there will be no repetitions and no 
discrepancies. On the French plan, the contrary to all this 
may be supposed to take place. The different talents of the 
various writers will cause some articles to be written much 
better than others; repetitions are almost unavoidable ; it will 
be very difficult to prevent some objects from being entirely 
omitted ; and it is scarcely possible that, among so. great a 
number of individuals, who are treating on subjects that refer 
to the same science and are intimately connected together, 
some parts should not be in complete contradiction to others. 
As a counterbalance to all these disadvantages, one obvious 
source*of superiority must be remarked 3 viz. the greater degree 
of ability which must be presumed to exist in the concentration 
of talents, when each individual, undertakes that part only which 
is the most suited to his genius or his acquirements. 

After these preliminary observations, we must endeavour to 
give our readers some idea of the execution of the Dictionary 
before us. We have already mentioned that not fewer than 
oe three persons are engaged in the scheme ; among whom 
the following names will be known to our readers: ALIBERT, 
Cuaussier, Cuvier, Gat, Hatué, Irarp, Nysten, PINEL, 
RENAULDIN, RICHERAND, SAvary, and Virry. ‘To the end 
of each article, the name of the writer is afixed. In the selec- 
tion of articles, the authors seem to have erred more in excess 
than in defect; since we find a great number of terms which, 
in this country at least, would be considered as obsolete. Pro- 
vided, however, that the inferior articles are kept very brief, 
so as to consist of little more than the mere explanation of the 
terms, it is better that all words should be retained which may 
occur to the student in his medical reading. We must also 
remember that many medical terms are still commonly used in 
France, which have been long discarded in this country. As to 
the number or selection of the articles, we shall afford the 
reader an opportunity of judging for himself, by transcrib- 
ing the titles of a few of them as they stand at the beginning 
ef the second volume: dwiuletie, Aimvgdales, Ana, Anabrochisme, 
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Anabrose, Anacardier, Anacatharsie, Anacollemate, Anadrome, 
Anagyre, Analepsie, Analeptique, Analogie, Analyse, Anamnestique, 
Ananas, Anapetie, Anaphrodisie, Anaplerotique, Anasarque, &c- 
The whole work is intended to be completed in twelve octavo 
volumes of 600 pages each: but we think that it must exceed 
those limits, if it be finished on the same scale with the com- 
mencement ; the first two volumes extending only to the word 
* Bandage.’ | 

We shall now examine a few of the individual articles, and 
shall occasionally compare them with the corresponding parts 
of Parr’s Medical Dictionary : but we must first observe that the 
work is ushered in by a long introduction, of nearly 150 pages, 
written by M. Renavutpin. It consists principally of a history 
of medicine, composed in an animated but florid style: on the 
whole it displays ability, yet we do not perceive that it con- 
tains any thing which is particularly striking or novel, or that 
repays us for the labour of the perusal. — One defect, which is 
very often found in performances like the present, is their 
encroachmeyt on the limits of the neighbouring branches of 
science, so that they become more cumbersome and costly, 
and in the same proportion less useful. Into this error the 
editors of the present volumes have fallen in several instances, 
and particularly with‘respect to chemical topics. Under the 
general term ‘Acid,’ and its various species, we have a complete 
account of this class of bodies, which fills nearly twenty closely 
printed pages. It is written by M. Nysten, and contains a 
great portion of very valuable matter, but a large part of it 
would be more proper for a ehemical than a medical dictionary. 
The author begins by some observations on acids in general, 
their sensible properties, chemical action, nature of their cone 
stitution, and medical properties. ‘The last being most essen- 
tial to our purpose, we shall translate the passage : 








¢ All acids, when they are sufficiently diluted to develop an agree. 
able acidity, calm thirst, and produce on the tongue and the organs 
of deglutition a sensation of freshness which is communicated to all 
the animal ceconomy; they moderate the febrile warmth which 
depends frequently on the abundance and acridness of the bile ; they 
‘diminish the cutaneous transpiration, augment the urinary secretion, 
and appear often to stop the tendency to putrefaction. These qua- 
lities generally cause weak acids to be regarded as refreshing, diure- 
tic, and antiseptic ; and, as far as they are concentrated, they produce 
astringency. Many of them, when they contain only a certain 
quantity of water, may occasion the inflammation of the textures to 
which they are applied. Some mineral acids, when they are concen- 
trated, have so intense an action that they harden those textures, extin- 
guish their vitality, and at length produce a positive scar. ‘The inflam- 
mation caused by acids seems to depend on the re-action of the vital 
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properties on the power which tends to destroy them. It is tk2re« 
fore probable that, without this re-action, the effect of acids, which 


. would immediately follow astringency, by the progressive augment- 


ation in the degree of their concentration, would be induration. If 
any acids exist which are directly stimulating, this power probably 
iiaes to some aromatic part with which they are always combined ; 
such are, for example, vinegar and benzoic acid. Acids sometimes 
diminish the frequency of the pulse.’ 


The author then offers some remarks on the comparative 
effects of mineral and vegetable acids ; the former, even when 
much diluted, being more astringent and less refreshing. The 
latter are recommended in all bilious complaints, putrid fevers, 
and scurvy. ‘They are always useful as counteracting putridity, 
and of course in hot climates or seasons: but, for the same 
reason, they are improper for children, and in cold weather. 
M. Nysten concludes by the following remark: ‘'The pro- 
longed use of acids, even when much diluted, would be inju- 
rious to health; they attack the enamel of the teeth, impair the 
digestion, produce wasting of the body, and might cause in- 
duration of the digestive organs; and those acids which excite 
inflammation and cauterization may induce all the evils of 
poisons.’ ‘To each of the articles, the writer subjoins his 
authorities ; those in the present case are Wedel, Schaper, Goch, 
Israel, Quistorp, Baumer, Bontin, and Wrestney. ‘The reader 
will observe that they are nearly all Germans, and names that 
are unknown in this country. 

After this account of acids in general, we have a separate 
article for each individual acid. The acetic acid stands first ; 
and M. NystTeEn describes its formation, the methods of con- 
centrating it, and its medical qualities. Here, again, we shall 
quote his remarks, as affording a specimen of the merits of that 
part of the work to which our attention should principally be 
directed : 


- Vinegar is refreshing and slightly tonic; taken moderately, it 
sharpens the appetite, favours digestion, and augments the urinary 
secretion ; as far.as it is concentrated, it produces astringency ; it 
occasions cough in persons whose lungs are delicate ; and its use, 
when.long continued, softens and weakens the fibres of the stomach. 
During the summer of 1811, M, Pelletan related at a sitting of the 
Society of the Faculty of Medicine, the case of a child, who died 
after having used wa for a long time, and the membranes of 
whose stomach were found on examination to be extremely thin. 


Does vinegar, when taken habitually in a certain quantity, by acting 
on ‘the stomach, produce emaciation? Is this effect also in part 
caused by its dissolving the fibrine of the muscles, and the various 
other textures to which it reaches by means of the absorbents ? I am 
the more disposed to’admit this last opinion, because, according to 
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the remark of M. Vauquelin, vinegar is the acid which acts the most 
powerfully on animal substances. We have recourse to the employ- 
ment of vinegar to increase the tone of the stomach, and to combat 
scorbutic affections and the tendency to putrefaction. In this case, 
we put one or two spoonsfull of it into one or two pints of the 
vehicle, of which a glassful'is taken. It is employed on ‘vomit- 
ings and speleshactic Ticats taken alone in the dose of a gas 
It is given as being refreshing in bilious fevers, and commonly in the 
.State of syrup, of which two or three ounces are put into. two pints of 
the common drink of the patient. It is employed to excite the 
mucous membrane of the bronchix, in the third stage of pesipneu- 
monies and acute pulmonary catarrhs; and in this case recourse is 
had to the oxymel, which is diluted in the ptisan, of the same dose as 
the syrup. In the putrid dysentery and diarrhea, vinegar is used as 
an astringent glyster ; one part of it is added to three or four of the 
liguid which forms the vehicle of the glyster. Vinegar is regarded 
by many physicians as the antidote to opium: but various experi- 
ments which I have made on living animals cause me to doubt this 
property. In the epidemics of Sentai fevers, we make fumi- 
gations with vinegar, in order to keep off contagion ; and persons who 
approach the sick often rub their hands with the same fluid. They 
sometimes employ for that purpose thieves’ vinegar, which contains 
in solution different aromatic substances. Vinegar is often employed 
externally, especially in the form of yapour, to resolve certain local 
tumors and enlargements, situated in the white parts which surround 
the articulations.’ 


The authorities for the article ‘ Acetous Acid are, David 
Finariensis, Bergen, Fick, Worthington, Wedel, Gebauer, Heris- 
sant, Oosterdyk, Segers, Lepechin, and Moritsch, ‘The remain- 
ing acids are treated separately; the Benzoic, Carbonic, 
Citric, Muriatic, Nitrous, Oxalic, Sulphuric, and ‘Tartaric 
more at large, while only references are made to the others, as 
being less connected with the subject of medicine. 

From the quotations which we have given, our readers 
will form a tolerably correct idea of the manner in which 
M. Nysr EN treats these subjects. He is not deficient in infor- 
mation, but he wants discrimination and selection, and pours 
out his knowlege on every topic. without making any distinc- 
tion between that which rests on the most firm and that which 
depends on more dubious authority. Yet with all this he ap- 
pears miserably defective as to his acquaintance with the 
medical literature of England. We have already given some 
of his lists of authorities, and we shall insert the others for the 
remaining acids. Under ‘ Carbonic Acid, we have Smeth, 
Corvinus, Jassoy, Neufville, Chappon, Eickma, Nyberg, Swenske, 
Emmet, Luther, Dobson, Wittstoek, and Johnson. ‘The only other 
authorities quoted are Windorf under Sulphurie Acid, and 
Paceken under Tartaric Acid. 

The 
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The article * Adherencé is written by M. RENAvLpin, and 


‘occupies about five page. Adherence is defined to be ¢ the union 


of certain parts which in their natural state ought to be sepa- 
rated.’ ‘The different kinds of adhesions are divided into ex- 
ternal and internal; and the external are arranged under six 


heads, according to the parts of the body in which they exist; 


1. of the eye-lids;—— 2. of the internal parts of the eye ; — 
3. of the nostrils; 4; of the lips;— 5. of the inside of the 
cheeks; — 6. of the fingers ; — 7. of the moveable articulations. 
Of these, some are said to be the consequence of natural struc- 
ture, and others to be the effect of accidents. Internal adhesions 
are either chronic or acute; the latter are often produced by 


violence, such as adhesions between the membranes of the 


brain after injuries inflicted on the head. ‘The adhesion of the 


lungs to the pleura frequently follows inflammation of the part ; 


also of the heart and its containing membrane, and of the 
abdominal viscera among each other, or to the parietes of the 
abdomen. ‘The adhesions which the liver forms with the 
neighbouring parts lead to some important pathological observ- 
ations ; and the same may be remarked respecting the effects 
which are described as following the adhesions of the intestines. 
The article concludes with these general views: 


¢ The formation of accidental adhesions is commonly owing to 
the inflammation, ulceration, or suppuration of parts of which the 
surfaces are contiguous or in habitual contact ; and the agglutination 
is produced either immediately by means of the vascular system or by 
the interposition of an albuminous matter, which, being exhaled from 
the inflamed surface, gives rise to false membranes, or, finally, by 
the intermedium of cellular filaments more or less multiplied. If ad- 
hesions, as well interior as exterior, are generally injurious, yet some 
have salutary effects, and we even attempt to accelerate them by ar- 
tificial means, in order to keep parts in union which have been acci- 
dentally divided or separated. Is it not on the doctrine of ‘inflam- 
mation, and of the adhesions which result from it, that we produce the 
radical cure of the hare-lip, of the hydrocele by laying it open, of 
fistulas, &c.? From what we have said respecting adhesions, we may 
conceive that the greatest part of those which are extcrnal are sus- 
ceptible of an easy cure ; while, with respect to such as are internal, 
art experiences great difficulties, or is very often reduced to confess 
its weakness.’ 


The authorities are, as on former occasions, German; Bev- 
gen, Hebenstreit, Crell, and Bosc. ‘This article, tike those’ of 
M. RENAULDIN in general, is very respectably written; al- 
though it has the usual defect of being too long, and aiming at 
too great an appearance of minuteness and scientific arrange- 
ment. In Dr. Parr’s Dictionary, the article Adhesion occupies 
only a few lines; and, althongh some of the information su 
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tained in the French work may be found in other parts, yet, we 
believe, a considerable portion of the minute detail is not to be 
obtained in the English dictionary. 
_ The article ¢ Air, which is written by MM. Harré and 
NysTEn in conjunction, extends to about 60 pages, although 
the remarks belong to the atmosphere alone; and it is in fact a 
complete treatise on the subject. It is divided into five sections; 
1. on the essential or physical properties of air and its compo- 
sition; — 2. on the accidental properties of air;— 3. on the 
effects which the atmosphere produces on the animal ceconomy; 
—4. on the foreign substances which may be mixed with the air, 
or dissolved in it, and alter its quality ;——- and, 5. on the means 
which art employs to produce in the atmosphere modifications 
advantageous to health. ‘These sections are again very much 
subdivided. The first section treats of the fluidity, compressi- 
bility, weight, and composition of the atmosphere. The second 
contains three articles, on the temperature, moisture, and elec- 
tricity of the air, each of which is treated under a separate 
head, and these are still farther, divided. The third section is 
of considerable length, and consists of many divisions and sub- 
divisions ; on the effects which the essential properties of air 
produce on the animal ceconomy, the effects of air depending 
on its combinations in the animal body, and the changes 
which it experiences there from respiration, the action of the 
skin, and the alimentary canal. Section 4. on the effects 
which the accidental properties of air produce on the animal 
ceconomy ; as those of heat, of light, of different degrees of 
cold, of moisture and dryness, and their combination with heat 
and cold, of the vicissitudes of heat and cold, combined or not 
combined with moisture, the effects of the electric state of the 
atmosphere, and general precepts relative to the qualities of the 
air. Inthe sth section, we have separate heads on the choice 
of situations, construction of buildings, management of fires, 
distribution of water, ventilation, purification of the air, guard- 
ing against lightning, cultivation of the soil, vegetation, animal 
effluvia, and chemical agents. ‘The references here are analo- 
gous to those in other places, being principally composed of 
names that are entirely unknown to the English reader: viz. 
Gros, Boyle, Vesti, Arbuthnot, Mosca, Raulin, Sauvages, Kuebn, 
Kohlreif, Bouffey, Bodin, Gardien, and Cressac.—QOn the 
whole, this must be estimated as.an article of considerable 
merit, displaying much knowlege of medical philosophy, and 
diligenee in the collection of facts. It is also very carefully 
arranged: but perhaps it may be thought that the author has 
introduced too many subdivisions of his subject, so as to render 
it difficult to perceive the nature of the plan whioh he proposes 
to 
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to follow. The corresponding article in Parr’s Dictionary is 
probably not more than one-sixth of the length of the French 
work, and must be regarded as, in most respects, decidedly 
inferior. Dr. Parr also subjoins his list of references, and it 
may be interesting to compare them with the above names :— 
Hoffman, Boerhaave, Hales, Chaptal, Thomson, Boyle, Parkinson, 
Dobson, Lavoisier, Fourcroy, and Nicholson. Although Dr. Parr’s 
article may be inferior, we will venture to assert that his sources 
of information are infinitely preferable. : 

In pursuing our examination, we observe a valuable article 
on ‘ Alienation, by M. Prine, and one immediately followilig 
it, intitled ¢ Aliéné,’ by M. Marc, although in some parts rather 
pompous. ‘The article * Aliment, written by MM.Havé and 
NysTEn, is very long, and enters much into detail. ‘We shall 
merely remark concerning it that, ma copious list of references, 
the only English writer named is Arbuthnot. We have noticed 
many good articles on pharmaceutical subjects, by M. Virey; 
on subjects connected with pregnancy and the obstetrical art, by 
M. GarpIiEn ; and on surgery by M. Pariser. We observe also 
some respectable articles of a philosophical nature, as on ¢ Ana- 
lysis, by M. Pinrv. The articles on ¢ Anatomy,’ by M. Bayie; on 
‘ Aneurisme, by M. RicHERAND; on § Avortement, by M. Marc 
and on ‘ Bain, by MM. Hatué, Guiisert, and NystTen; are 
also among the more elaborate and valuable. 

To conclude, although we .have pointed out some imperfec- 
tions and defects in this work, we think that it possesses many 
claims to our attention ; and that it promises to be very useful 
to the public, and creditable to those who are engaged in its 
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Art. VI. Recueil, &c.; i.e. A Collection of Official Documents 
calculated to undeceive the French respecting the Public Events of 

_ late Years. By Freperick Scuor.L, formerly Administrator of 

. the Department of the Lower Rhine. 8vo. Paris. 1814. {Pub- 
lished in various Parts, to be subsequently bound in Volumes. ) 


We were apprized by the letters of our military officers, on 
the entrance of the allies into Paris, that the French had 
been kept in a state of, ignorance respecting public events, 
which in a civilized people was almost inexplicable ; and it is a 
singular fact that, in the end of March 1814, the majority of the 
French nation were ignorant of the emancipation of Holland. 
The greatest pains had been taken by the police to prevent the 
circulation of bad news, and the blank thus occasioned was not 
likely to be filled up by a people who give themselves so little 


trouble to inquire or to reflect. ‘The present work accordingly 
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brings forwards, as a novelty to the French, a variety of public 
papers which have long been in the hands of every well-informed 
man in the independent parts of Europe. Of this description 
are’ the proclamations issued in the last year by the Emperor 
of Russia and Bernddotte ; the official accounts by the allies of 
the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen; the Gazette-account of 
the battle of Vittoria; the Austrian manifesto of last August, 
&c. On statements of such notoriety, it would be evidently 
unnecessary for us to dwell: but more attention is due to 
papers that are less familiar to our readers ; we mean the letters 
and remonstrances connected with Bonaparte’s treatment of the 
Pope. A whole No. (or/ivraison) is appropriated by M.ScHoELt 
to documents of this description; and they exhibit a most 
affecting display of arrogance and cruelty exercised against an 
unoffending and innocent chgracter. It appears from them 
that it was after the peace of Tilsit that Bonaparte gave vent to 
his schemes of usurpation on the side of Italy, as well as in 
other quarters. 

Note of the Cardinal Pamfili, secretary of state, to M. Le- 
febvre, French chargé d'affaires at Rome. 


“ Rome, 2d March 1808. 

“© The commanding officer of the French troops has within these 
few days committed so many acts of violence, that his Holiness, 
though still unaltered in his patience and resignation to the Divine 
will, can no longer conceal the just indignation which he feels. The 
commander in question suddenly sent a detachment of troops to the 
hotel appropriated for post-horses, and took the direction of it out 
of the hands of M. Altieri; another guard has been stationed at the 
post-office ; and an inspector of letters has been appointed, in de- 
fiance of propriety and decorum. The French commander has farther 
incorporated, by force, soldiers of the Pope into French regiments. 
He has confined and subsequently banished from Rome Col. Bracci, 
because he chose fidelity to his prince, rather than the shame of 
sullying his name by perjury, which had been done in the face of the 
whole city by Lieutenant Col. Trias. In short, this commander has 
placed guards in all the printing-offices, to take from the sovereign 
of Rome and the head of religion the free use of the press. To come 
plete the measure of his excesses, four cardinals have been torn b 
violence from the arms of his Holiness, and led to Naples as criminals 
under a military guard.” 


Circular letter addressed by Cardinal Pamff, in the name 
of his Holiness, to the exiled Cardinals: 


“© Quirinal Palace, 23d March, 1808. 

«© His Holiness has charged me to apprize yout Excellency that 
the order given by the French commander to several members of the 
sacred college, to quit Rome in the space of three days, has greatly 
affected him. Perceiving clearly that this violence has no other obs 
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ject than to destroy the spiritual dominion of the church of God, by 
depriving its head of so many servants whose aid is indispensable for 
the transaction of business, and among whom are his Vicar, his first 
minister, and pastors having the charge of souls in their dioceses, his 
Holiness cannot sanction their departure ; and consequently he forbids 
you to quit Rome, unless compelled by force of arms, His Holli- 
ness, deeming it likely that the military, after having torn you 
from the bosom of the Papal government, may leave you at a certain 
distance from Rome, gives the farther direction that you will not, in 
such case, continue your journey longer than you are compelled ; in 
order that it may be apparent to the world that your separation from 
the head of the church is contrary to your wish.” 


Bonaparte was evidently at a loss to find a plausible pretext 
for stripping so pacific a sovereign of his territory; yet he had 
the assurance to rest this violence also on the plea of necessity, 
and to demand that the Pope should join Naples and Lombardy 
in forming a league offensive and defensive, for the purpose of 
keeping at a distance from Italy the disorders of war. ‘* If,” 
said he, * his Holiness refuse this demand, it is a notice that 
he will make no terms with me, and that he will declare war 
against me.” ‘That a league of this nature would have left the 
Pope in tranquillity is just as probable as that the compliance, 
in 1812, on the part of Russia with the prohibition of English 
merchandise, would have afforded to that power the enjoyment 
of her independence. — It is not a little curious to find the mi- 
nister of this *¢ honorary member of all religions” chide the 
Pope for deficient attention to the injunctions of the gospel : 


« Your note,” says M. Champagny, * has two objects ; the first 
to announce the recall of the powers from your legate at this court ; 
the second, to announce it against established forms, and on the eve 
of the ‘* holy week ;”’ a season in which the court of Rome, had it 
been still animated by, the true spirit of the gospel, would have felt 
itself obliged to increase its spiritual aid, and preach by its example 
union among all the faithful. ‘The Gallican church will now resume 
all the integrity of her doctrine ; and her knowlege and her piety will 
continue to ‘preserve in France the Catholic religion, which it will al- 
ways be the boast of the Emperor to defend and make respected. 
This determination of the court of Rome may probably be a prelude 
to farther extremities: but the enlightened spirit of the age would 
render them unavailing. Temporal and and spiritual acts are no. 
longer confounded ; and the royal dignity, consecrated by God him- 
self, is superior to all attacks.”’ 

, 3 


From this time forwards, Bonaparte directed his military re- 
presentatives at Rome to proceed inflexibly in their enctoach- 
ments on the remaining power of the Pope. The arms of the 
Papal guard were seized, (p. 141.) or rather stolen; the sol- 
diers were suborned to desert their masters, and enter the 
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French service ; and the officer called the governor of Rome 
was exiled, (p.159-.) for no other crime than his perseverance 
in administering justice according to the established forms.— 
The Pope, remaining inflexible in his refusal of Bonaparte’s 


unjust demands, soon experienced a.farther loss of his faithful 
adherents. | 


Circular letter of 17th June 1808, addressed to the foreign 
ministers at Rome: 


‘“‘ Yesterday, about three in the afternoon, appeared suddenly in 
the apartment of Cardinal Gabrielli, secretary of state, two French 
officers ; who, acting by orders from their superior, burst open the 
desk containing the state-papers, placed a centinel in the room, and 
gave the Cardinal notice that he must quit Rome‘in two days for 
Sinigaglia. His Holiness, having received notice of this event, was 
much affected at so monstrous a violence, and desired it to be noti- 
fied to your Excellency that it had been reserved to the ninteenth 
century to heap affront on affront, and injury on injury, for the pur- 
pose of trampling under foot the dignity of the visible head of the 
church, and of giving a loose to violence against the innocent and 
the oppressed. This outrage took place in the interior of the Pope’s 
palace, in violation of the most sacred obligations of the law of 
nations, which in such cases has been faithfully observed ever since 
the introduction of civilized habits. From acts of this nature, all 
powers have made it a rule to abstain in the greatest agitations of 
war. His Holiness protests against it in the most solemn manner, 
before God and man, and expressly commands his minister to remain 
by his side, and to pay no obedience to an unlawful order. If this 
power, infringing, as usual, the most sacred laws, should proceed to 
tear the minister from the bosom of his Holiness, a scene will be 
exhibited as ignominious for him who shall cause it, as it will be 
glorious for him who wiil fall a victim to it.” 


The next document is a letter from Cardinal Cavalchini to 
the Pope, on being forcibly separated from his Holiness. 


«¢ T quit Rome with a calm mind, and strong in the consciousness 
of innocence. My crime consists in adhering to the fidelity which I 
owe to your Holiness ; and, whatever may be my afflictions or the 
cruelty of my treatment, I shall be proud of so honourable a delin- 
quency. I shudder on thinking of the riches and dignity with which 
I have been tempted to act the part of a rebel towards you and your 
throne. Such rewards are, in my eyes, like the pieces of silver re« 
ceived by the unfaithful disciple for betraying his master. I am not 
permitted to enter the paternal house ; I am banished to a forei 
fortress: but neither the frightful walls of a prison, nor the chains 
with which I may be loaded, shall prevent me from keeping before 
my eyes:the example of your Holiness, and recalling those exhort- 
ations which I have always regarded as most sacred orders.” 


Some time afterward, on 6th September 1808, two French 
officers, with a serjeant, entered the room of Cardinal Pacca, 
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the Pope’s secretary of state, at the early hour of half past four 
in the morning. They desired him, in the name of their 
General, to depart on the next day for Beneventum under a 
military guard, and enjoined him not to go into the Pope’s apart- 
ment, lest the latter should prohibit a compliance with the order. 
One of the officers was also left in the room, with express direc- 
tions to prevent the Cardinal from quitting it: but the latter 
having intimated his situation in writing to the Pope, his Holi- 
ness immediately made his appearance, and expressly forbade 
the Cardinal from obeying the unlawful mandate. Warning 
the French officer of the consequence of attempting additional 
violence, he led the Cardinal by the hand into his own apart- 
ment, and directed him to remain there, a prisoner like 


‘ himself. 


- ‘The war with Spain being soon followed by war with Austria, 
Bonaparte judged it advisable to desist for some time from far- 
ther proceedings against the Pope, and with his usual artifice 

ve tothis involuntary suspension the appearance of an amicable 
= Sorc No sooner, however, had the fate of arms insured 
his ascendancy over Austria, than he dispatched explicit orders 
to General Miollis to put an end at once to the contest, by 
taking possession of the residence and person of the Pope, and 
by annexing the ecclesiastical territory to the French empire. 
Pius VII. continued, on this trying occasion, to conduct himself 
with his accustomed fortitude. Alluding, in his declaration, 
to the tempting offers made to him and the Cardinals by Bona- 
parte, he says: ‘* We should cover ourselves with shame in the 
face of the church, if we consented to derive our subsistence 
from the hands of the usurper of her property. We place our 
sale reliance on Providence, and on the piety of the faithful; 
contented to terminate in humble mediocrity the remainder of 
our sorrowful career.” The long imprisonment of the Pontiff, 
first at Savona, and afterward at Fontainebleau, is well known. 

No threats or temptations had the least effect in shaking his 
purpose of refusing to sanction the violence of Bonaparte, with 
regard either to the ecclesiastical state or the kingdom of Spain. 
He refused with unvarying firmness, and during the height of 
the usurper’s power, to anoint Joseph in his new capital. 
Tranquil in the midst of menaces, his chief sufferings in his 
confinement appear to have arisen from regret at his early 
acquiescence with Bonaparte’s demands respecting the Con- 
cordat, and in afterward crowning him at Paris. At last, the 
invasion of the French territory, and the rapid progress of the 
allies, induced Napoleon to do that which he ought, in mere 
policy, to have done twelve months before ; we mean, to take 
steps for restoring the Pope to liberty. ‘Three prelates being 
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appointed to wait on his Holiness, the latter refused to see 
Cardinal Maury, who was one of them, but admitted the others 
to an audience. On being pressed by them to comply with a 
part at least of Bonaparte’s demands, fis answer was, “ Leave 
me alone, that I may end my life in a manner worthy of the 
evils which [ have suffered.” On being told that Bonaparte 
demanded now only a portion of the ecclesiastical territory, he 
replied, “The domain of St. Peter belongs not to me, but to 
the church ; I can consent to no alienation; and you wiil tell 
your Emperor that, if I am not destined to return to Rome, my 
successor shall enter that city in triumph, in spite of all the 
efforts of the French government.” He was then informed that 
it was Bonaparte’s intention that he should return to Rome, and 
under the escort of an officer, of the rank of Colonel; who was 
left in his room with orders on no account to go out of it, or to 
permit his Holiness to speak to any one in private. Notwith- 
standing this state of constraint, the Pope insisted on calling 
together all the cardinals at Fontainebleau, tothe number of 
seventeen, and gave them, in the presence of the officer, three 
positive directions; first, not to wear the decoration conferred 
on them by the French government; secondly, to accept no 
pension from it; thirdly, to go to no entertainment to which 
they might be invited by the persons employed by that govern- 
ment. On the next day, (23d January,) the Pope was made to 
set out on his journey, and the Cardinals followed separately, 
each uider the charge of a gens d’armes. They were not, how- 
ever, carried far on the way to Rome; Bonaparte continued in 
this as in other measures obetiante to the last; and his object 
was merely to create a rumour throughout France that the 
unpopular captivity of the head of the church was at an end. 
We formerly took an opportunity of noticing the deception 
practised on the public with regard to the pretended reconcili- 
ation between Bonaparte and the Pope, in February * 1813. 
Bonaparte, aware of the necessity of making extensive levies to 
supply the blanks caused by his Moscow campaign, came in 
person to Fontainebleau, and spared no pains to work on the 
simplicity as well as the courage of the venerable head of the 
church. After this preparation, he offered his Holiness the 
articles stated in the Moniteur; which were accepted on the 
express condition of their not being notified to the public until 
they had been approved by an assembly of Cardinals. ‘The ap- 
sation or execution ‘of these, articles was not, however, the 
object of the French ruler; all his desire was to create a belief 





* See our notice of the account of the siege of Tarragona by 
Contreras, Review for January 1814. _ 
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of the arrangement throughout France, until, by resuming that 
ascendency with which he had still the presumption to flatter 
himself, he might be enabled to trample on the whole ecclesi- 
astical body. He hastened accordingly to publish the pretended 
Concordat through all the empire, but failed in fulfilling his 
promise to alleviate the distresses of the clergy who were suf- 
fering exile and want. ‘The Pope, on obtaining a knowlege of 
this perfidy, wrote a reproachful letter to Bonaparte, declared 
the projected arrangement broken, and added that he would 
consent to no Concordat, unless it embraced all the points at 
issue between them. He followed up this spirited measure by 
circular letters to the French archbishops, warning them 
against paying attention to the reports so industriously circu- 
lated respecting the completion of the Concordat. It was in 
vain that Bonaparte, with his usual intemperance, issued, on 
the 26th March 1813, a high-sounding decree against all who 
should venture to attack his Concordat, and increased the severity 
of the treatment’of the Pope and tiie Cardinals. They all re- 
mained true to their principles ; and it is asserted as a fact that 
none of the French archbishops would consecrate the clergy 
nominated by Bonaparte: whether in consequence of the inhibi- 
tion of his Holiness, or because the caution of the French 
government delayed the enforcement of so repugnant an inno- 
vation until the fate of war should restore to them their former 
ee 

art III. of M. ScHOELL’s collection contains * The Retreat 
from Moscow,’ being a translation, with some modification, of 
the tract under this title which we formerly noticed ; — and 
also Spanish papers, the most interesting of which is a reprint 
of the well known document published in our journals in 
the summer of 1808, under the title of ‘* Precautions.” The 
substance of these prudent admonitions was to * avoid al] 
general actions with the French, to carry on the war by 
detached parties, to cut off the enemy’s provisions, to break 
down bridges, and to obstruct the roads.” Had these judicious 
and self-evident propositions been closely followed, the Spaniards 
would not have witnessed the disastrous encounters which took 
place in the years 1808 and 1809.—The other documents have 
all appeared in their season in our news-papers, and other 
publications. 

Part IV. consists chiefly of proclamations and military re- 
ports of the campaign of 1814, beginning from the entrance of 
the allied troops into Swisserland. — Part V. is a sequel of the 
same documents, and closes with what may be called the “last 


-sound of the voice of Bilucher” under the walls of Paris. All 


these papers are useful to those who desire to have official 
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statemerits in a connected shape: but we perceive nothing in 
either No. IV. or No. V. which has not been already before the 


public through the medium of the periodical channels. Lo. 





Art. VII. Mémoire, &c.; i.e. Memorial of Marshal Davoodr, 
Prince of Eckmuhl, to the King. 8vo. pp. 160. Paris. 1814. 


T conduct of Marshal DavodrT, in his late government at 
Hamburgh, having been marked with a severity which 
excited serious complaints, the court of France deemed it in- 
cumbent on them to prevent this warm adherent of Bonaparte 
from taking up his residence within Paris, until he had justified 
the questionable parts of his administration. Notice was there- 
fore given to him by the minister that the charges against him were 
reducible to three points, viz. 1st, that of firing on the white 
cockade from the batteries of Hamburgh, after he had obtained 
positive information of the overthrow of Bonaparte, and the re- 
establishment of the Bourbons; 2dly, of having forcibly seized 
the money in the Hamburgh bank; and 3dly, of having com- 
mitted arbitrary acts calculated to throw odium on the French 
name. ‘I’o these accusations a very clear and well-written 
answer has been composed in the shape of a memorial; and, 
could we persuade ourselves that it proceeded from the pen of 
the Marshal, we should be disposed to give him credit for more 
knowlege and reflection than have in general marked the military 
adventurers of the French Revolution. From the prudence, 
however, with which this defence is composed, and particularly 
from the judgment with which all matters extraneous to the 
main question are omitted, we are led to think that he must 
have availed himself of the assistance of a literary co-operator. 
It remains to be seen with what view the French court. were 
induced to demand the justification in question; whether by a 

real feeling of resentment and indignation at the acts alread 
mentioned, or by a wish to remove from themselves the odium 
attached to forgiveness of a conduct so obnoxious to their allies, 
in putting it regularly in the power of Dayo0T to exculpate him- 
self by producing the mandates of Bonaparte. ‘The latter ap- 
pears to us the more probable consideration, both from the 
general conduct of the ministers of Louis XVIII, and from 
the probability that they were privately apprized beforehand of 
all the evidence which the measure in question has now ren- 
dered public. If this supposition be correct, the ministerial 
notice to Davo@r is to be regarded chiefly as a sanction for 
him to disclose, without the charge of disloyalty, the instruc 
tions of his late master; and the circulation given to the pre- 
sent defence may be yiewed in the light of 4 justification to the 
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world of the clemency intended to be exercised by the house of 
Bourbon. In political life, the treatment of an individual is 
idecided less by a conviction of his personal merits, than by a 
reference to more general considerations; and, in the present 
case, the feeling of the French army at large is likely to be the 
chief rule for the conduct of the government. 

The Marshal begins by referring to the original order of 
Bonaparte, dated in April 1813, for his appointment to the 
command of what was then called the 32d military division ; 
in other words, the lately annexed departments of the Elbe and 
Weser. ‘The approach of Russian and Prussian partizans 
had encouraged the spirited inhabitants of Hamburgh and the 
surrounding country to throw off the detested yoke of Bona- 
parte; who, in return, lost no time in putting them under 
martial law, and in fixing on DavodT as a fit instrument for 
the execution of the attendant severities. ‘The ensuing letter 
was written by Berthier to that officer a few days after the 
battle of Lutzen: 


‘« Waldeim, 7th May, 1813. 
¢ « J have already. informed you, by my letter of sth, of the 
complete victory obtained by the Emperor on the 2d.— We shall 
probably be to-morrow at Dresden. —The Duke of Elchingen is 
to pass the Elbe, and to march against Berlin. —'The Emperor de- 
sires me to apprize you that it is indispensable for you to advance to 
Hamburgh, to take possession of that city, and to make General 
Vandamme march in the direction of Mecklenburgh. The follow- 
ing is the course of conduct which you are to adopt. 
¢«¢ You will arrest forthwith all inhabitants of Hamburgh, who 
have taken service under the title of Hamburgh senators. You will 
sequestrate their effects, and declare them confiscated, taking possession 
of their houses, lands, &c. You will disarm the inhabitants, and im- 
ose a contribution of two millions sterling on the cities of Ham- 
burgh and Lubeck, taking measures for the partition and prompt 
ayment of that sum. You will disarm the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country, and arrest all persons who, having been in the French ser- 
vice, either in the military or in the custom-house departments, proved 
unfaithful to their oath,— and their property shall be confiscated. 
You will fortify the city of Hamburgh, planting cannon on the 
ramparts, and forming draw-bridges at the gates; and you will establish 
a citadel on the side of Haarburgh, in such a manner that four or 
five thousand men may be sheltered from the: populace, and from 
all insult. In like manner you will fortify Lubeck, and place it out 
of danger of a coup de main. You will also put Cuxhaven in a 
proper state. All these orders, Prince, must be rigorously 
oneened the Emperor leaves you no power to' modify any of 
em.’’ ? 


On obtaining possession of Hamburgh, M. Davod'r proceeded 


without delay to enforce the contribution, but took on himself, 
he 
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he says, (p. 6.) to modify the execution of his orders as far as 
they regarded the punishment of individuals. ‘I had long 
commanded,’ he adds, ‘ in Germany, and knew the disposition 
of the inhabitants. I arrested or brought to trial no, one for 
his political opinions or actions: I forbade individual resent- 
ments; and I even prevented the pursuit of those who, in the 
hurry of the insurrection, had laid hands on the property of 
French subjects. I solicited from the Emperor the forgiveness 
of those who had been seduced by the promises of the enemy ; 
and, having permission to publish an amnesty with certain 
exceptions, I reduced the number of the latter to twenty- 
eight.’ | 

By this time, the vindictive impressions of Bonaparte had 
given way to the dictates of calculation, and his subsequent 
orders point exclusively to military arrangements : 


LETTER FROM BoNAPARTE TO Davodrt. 


‘« Bunzlau, 7th July, 1813. 

¢ « A city of the extent of Hamburgh cannot be defended without 
a garrison of 25,000 men, and an immense artillery; now, if we 
run the chance of losing such a number of men and stores, we ought 
to have a place capable of defending itself at least during two 
months of open trenches. To put Ae head in such a situation 
would require at least ten years, and an expence of nearly two mil- 
lions sterling. Still I am solicitous to preserve Hamburgh, not 
only against the inhabitants and against regular troops, but even 
against besieging artillery. I am desirous that, in the case of 
0,000 men appearing before it, the city should be not only safe 
rom a coup de main, but should ray 8 the stemny to go the length 
of opening their trenches, and even hold out a fortnight or three 
weeks afterward. This result I wish to obtain during the present 
year at the expence of not more than 100,000l. (sterling), a train of 
100 to 150 cannon, and a garrison not exceeding 6000 men. I am 
farther desirous that, in the event of the town being taken after the 
fortnight or three weeks, I shall lose neither cannon nor men; and 
that the garrison may find refuge in a citadel, where it may make 
a farther defence of one or two months against open trenches. The 
explanation which I have given conveys a sufficient idea of the "ya ; 
and the execution of it must be begun without the loss of an hour. 
In the course of one day after the arrival of the officer whom I now 
send to you, 10,000 workmen must be employed.’’’ 


After these general observations, we have the specific direc- 
tions, which begin with an order to destroy all houses on the 
ramparts, without mercy ; on the plan, however, of making the 
city at large reimburse the particular individuals. Next come 
a variety of details, all shewing how closely Bonaparte studied 
the department of engineering, which, it will be remembered, 
was his original branch in the military line. He continues: 

li 3 ‘ «© Suppose 
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¢ ¢¢ Suppose 4ll these works to be finished, and they may be accom. 
plished in a few months, it is evident that four companies of artillery, 
and 5500 infantry, will be masters of Hamburgh. To complete 
the system, make a citadel between the river and the city; so: that 
the citadel, the islands, and Haarburgh, may all be connected. Thus, 
were the city taken after a regular siege, the garrison would find 
refuge in the citadel, the islands, and in Haarburgh. All this ma 
be done in the course of the year ; and in subsequent years I will 
construct the citadel in stone-work, and give it all possible strength. 
Such is the defensive system that I have adopted for Hamburgh ; 
and I have issued orders to General Haxo to study, draw, and 


_ execute it. I am aware that he proposed to place the citadel on the side 


of Altona, but this cannot be; it would have the effect of frighten. 
ing the Danes. You know at the sane time that I never saw Ham- 
burgh, and you will consequently study rather the spirit than the 
letter of my orders.” ’ 


During the armistice, Bonaparte called to the main army the 
portion of the troops at Hamburgh commanded by Vandamme, 
leaving DavotT with a body of new levies. His orders to the 
Marshal were, that, on the recommencement of hostilities, he 
should be guided by the progress of the army which was about 
to advance (under Oudinot) in the direction of Berlin. An in- 
tercepted letter from the Emperor to DavodT was about this 
time published by the allies, and found to contain positive 
orders for the advance of the Marshal: but, whether this was 
intended to fall into their hands, or not, the object of Bonaparte 
was effectually foiled by the repulse of Oudinot by Bernadotte. 
From this time forwards, no instructions reached M. Davotr 
during several months, his Imperial master being abundantly 
occupied in Silesia, at Dresden, and at Leipsic ; while the supe- 
riority of the allies in cavalry rendered the transmission of dis- 
patches extremely hazardous. Thus circumstanced, the Marshal 
adhered to his general instructions, which directed him to pay 
little attention to the flying parties of the enemy, but to cling 
to Hamburgh and the Danish alliance. As long as affairs wore 
a favourable aspect for the French, he declares (p. 13.) that he 
delayed the destruction of the dwellings which stood in the way 
of the prescribed fortifications ; and it was not, he says, until 
the hostile army, first under Bernadotte and afterward under 
Benningsen, approached Hamburgh, that he resorted to the 
hard expedient of driving out of the city such of the inhabi- 
tants as had not laid in twelve months’ stock of provisions. — 
The advance of the allies, after the victory of Leipsic, was 
so sudden as wholly to prevent the possibility of his retreat 
by the way of Holland;.and it was not until the r1th of 
November that he received from General Carra St. Cyr the 
following notice : 


‘6 Munster, 
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© Munster, 5th Nov. 181 Fa 

‘ « The intention of the Emperor, by his orders dated from 
Mentz on the Ist inst. is, that you shall leave a good garrison in 
Hamburgh, and with the other troops march in the direction of 
Holland; or, if it be too late to make that movement, you are to 


manceuvre on both banks of the Elbe in the direction of Ham- 


A compliance with these orders being out of the question, par- 
ticularly in regard to the retreat to Holland, Marshal Davotrr 
confined himself to the task of sustaining the struggle as long 
as he could in Hamburgh, and obliging the enemy to under- 
take a siege-in form. 

He proceeds subsequently to vindicate, by the plea of neces- 
sity, the seizure of the money that was deposited in the Bank, of 
which he gives a specific statement at the end of the memorial. 
It amounted. to half a million sterling, and was, he aflirms, 
strictly applied to the public service. Still, it is somewhat 
amusing to find him make a merit (p. 28.) of offering to the 
Hamburgh merchants the option of paying an equal sum of 
money, and of leaving the cash in the Bank; as if it would 
there have been secure from the grasp of him, or of the ruler of 
France. 

The charge of disobedience in delaying the acknowlegement 
of the Bourbons is a question of comparatively little interest to 
the public: but the several documents produced shew that 
DavodT was very loth to believe the abdication of his Em- 
peror, from a persuasion that his power was firmly established, 
and that he was incapable of finishing his career in so tame a 
manner. 

Several of the papers in the Appendix relate to the state of 
the army-finances at Hamburgh, and exhibit an additional 
proof of the straits to which the French were so frequently 
reduced. Bonaparte chose to commute the payment of a por- 
tion of the contribution on Hamburgh for a supply of horses, 
and very coolly ordered that they should be raised in the true 
republican style, and in no other. 


‘“ Magdeburgh, 12th July, 1813. 

¢ « T think there would be very serious objections to levying the 
5000 horses assessed on the 32d division otherwise than by the plan 
of requisition ; it is the most os aac method of procuring horses. 
I take it for granted- that you have already given orders for this re- 
quisition, and I should by no means approve the plan of purchasing 
them. As to the saddles, they must be made at Hamburgh, where 
I have always understood that there was a great stock of leather. 


However, a part of the saddles may be drawn from the magazines 
of Wesel.” ? 
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Another passage, equally curious, is the letter of Davo to 
Flogendorp, the French governor of Hamburgh, in justification 
of the seizure of the money in the Bank: 


‘« Ratzeburg, 7th Nov. 1813. 

'‘¢ « However strong are the remonstrances of the merchants, ne- 
cessity forces me to prescribe the literal execution of the orders 
given to you, because there are no other means of enabling the 
public service to proceed ; and because the merchants, by actadag 
that they cannot give me the money otherwise, place me under the 
necessity of taking a step to be justified only by the morality of war, 
which ee isa scourge. It was this morality which dictated 
to the English in Portugal the plan of stopping the French army by 
laying waste the country, burning the crops, and making the inha- 
bitants quit their villages.” ” 


It may be supposed that, with the public at large, particu- 
larly the French public, a memorial so ably written as this will 
have considerable weight. It ought not, however, to redeem 
the Marshal’s character from the charge of unfeeling strictness 
in the execution of his orders, or to be considered as throwing 
any new light on the merits of the case. That the severities com- 
mitted at Hamburgh were in pursuance of directions from the 
French government, no one acquainted with the habits of mili- 
tary men entertained a doubt: as well might it be alleged 
that Rostopchin burned Moscow, that Von-York abandoned Mac- 
donald, or that Schwartaenberg advanced in the end of March to 


Paris, without the sanction of their respective courts, because 


it suited the policy of each of these cabinets to adopt a tone ap- 
parently at variance with the conduct of their officers. — The 
charges against Marshal Davodr have probably been exagger- 
ated: but‘that he is 2 harsh and obstinate character is sufficiently 
apparent, both from the course of his proceedings and from the 
mere act of Bonaparte in stationing him where the exercise of 
severity was likely to be required, and to constitute a merit. 





Art. VIII. Encyclopédie de ? Ingénieur, &c.; i. e. The Engineer’s 
Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of Bridges and Roads. By 
J. R. DELAIsTRE, a retired Engineer, and Professor in the Mili- 
litary School of Paris. 8vo. 3 Vols. and 1 Vol. of Plates in 
4to. Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price ql. 4s. 


vt has been too much the custom in this country, of late 

years, to regard the scientific works of our continental 

neighbours in the light of oracles, and to bestow on French 

mathematicians indiscriminately that meed of praise and ad- 

miration which is justly due only to a comparatively small 
number.of them. Far a it from us to derogate from er 
we 
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well earned fame of such men as La Place, Lacroix; Legendre, 
Delambre, and some others who might be enumerated: their 
talents are well known and justly appreciated ; it is only to 
their humble copiers that our remarks aré meant to apply, 
who are deluging Europe with their productions, which are 
bought up in London with the same avidity as their great ori- 
ginals, and are equally imitated and applauded. 

This feeling, which probably had its origin in a laudable 
liberality, is fast approaching to a fixed partiality and un- 
founded admiration; which, if not counteracted, will doubtless 
operate very powerfully to the prejudice of English science. 
We could wish to see English mathematicians depend more 
on their own powers, and less on the imitation of their rivals. 
Let them call to their recollection that the greatest of all ma- 
thematicians was an Englishman : let thém assume that in- 
dependence of character in their scientific pursuits, which 
they have ever supported in their political ‘relations; and 
there will be no fear of English science again rising to its proper 
height and importance. 

We have been irresistibly drawn into this train of argu- 
ment by the perusal of the work under review, which we 
have heard mentioned in terms of commendation, but with 
what justice we will endeavour to explain. 

The author professes to give an Encyclopedia or Dictionary 
for Engineers, and he has. in some degree arranged it in the 
usual manner of such works, but in no other respect is it 
the production which we should be led to suppose. A dic- 
tionary of any science is generally intended to contain, rst; a 
definition and illustration of the several terms of the science 
on which it treats; 2dly, all the best adapted and most prac- 
ticable rules, accompanied either with their demonstrations 
or with reference to the best and most approved authors who 
have written on the subject; and, 3dly, it is not uncommon 
to give brief sketches of the rise, progress, and present state 
of the several departments of the science to which it relates. 
Not one of these objects has been accomplished by M. Ds- 
LAISTRE. His definitions are not only false but ridiculous ; 
his illustrations are confused and unintelligible ; his references 
are few and ill selected; and his history is deficient and erro- 
neous. ‘That the scientific reader may in some measure judge 
for himself on these points, we shall furnish him with a few 
specimens. — First, for definitions : 


‘ Angle aigu has for its measure more than go degrees ; workmen 
call it angle maigre. 

© Angle obtus has for its measure /ess than go degrees; workmen 
eall it angle gras. 


© Courbe; 
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© Courbe ; there are two sorts, the one plain, the other of double 
eurvature. 

© Courbe a double courbure is that which can only be traced on 
plane in perspective or by projection, but which we may trace on a 
piece x stone, because it forme a solid angle, 

© Demi rayon is a right line drawn from the centre of a circle or 
of a sphere to its circumference.’ 


As an example of the author’s Aappiest manner of illustration, 
we shall confine our extract to the article Logarithm : 


¢ In order to illustrate the nature of logarithms, and to explain 

them in a very clear and distinct manner, let us take two species of 
progression, which have given rise to these members, that is, a geo- 
metrical and arithmetical progression. Let us suppose that: the. 
terms of the one are placed exactly under the terms of the other, as 
in the following example : 

1 2 4 8 16 32 

ee ee ee 
In this case, the numbers in the lower or arithmetical progres- 
sion are called the logarithms of the terms of the geometrical pro- 
gressions which are above them; viz. o is the logarithm of 1; 1 is 
the logarithm of 2; and 2 of 4, and soon. ‘The sines which we 
employ in all the operations of triangles ought to have .also their 
logarithms: but the sines being all fractions of the radius, the loga- 
rithms of the sines are the logarithms of fractions, and their logarithms 
are negative.’ | 


Such is the author’s very clear and distinct illustration of 
logarithms and logarithmic sines; and his explanation of their 
use in barometrical measurement is nearly of the same kind: 


¢ A philosopher furnished with a portable barometer observed it 
to stand at 26 inches 2 lines on a mountain. Now it is known to 
stand at the sea-side at 28 inches and 2 lines. T'ake the difference 


of the logarithm of 3 38 and 314 lines, and we shall have 3179, viz. 
the height in tenths of toises.’ 


These absurdities are not exclusively confined to the mathe- 
matical articles. Adhesion is explained on the principle of 
atmospheric pressure; and not a word is mentioned of the 
interesting experiments of Messrs. Guyton and Achard. Fire, 
or caloric, is asserted to be ponderable, on the authority of 
Mussembroek and Duclos. The expansion of ice is attributed 
to air-bubbles. ‘The expansion of water is directly as the tem- 
perature; therefore Mr. Dalton must be mistaken in his de- 
termination of the maximum density of this fluid. The cate- 
nary is the only proper curve for the arch of a bridge; for the 
properties of which the author refers us to the article Chai- 
nette: but no such article is to be found. — Under the word 
Triangle, we learn that ‘ Les triangles d’un triangle quel qu'il soit 
valent deyx angles, @’cst-a-dire 80 dégrés. Under the article 
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Parallelepipede, we are told that ‘ Un pian diagonal divise un 
parallelepipede en deux prismes triangulaires égaux; c'est pours 
quot un prisme triangulaire n'est que la moitié d’un parallelepipede 
de méme base et de méme hauteur” As the author’s rules for 
practical arithmetical operations much resemble his definitions 
and illustrations, we will give only the following: * Pour trou- 
ver le diamétre, Paire d’un cercle etant donné ; aux trois nombres 
785, 1000, et 246,176, trouvez une quairi¢me proportionelle, 
Savoir 3,113,600, qui est le carré du decimétre; tirez-en la 
racine carrée, vous aurez le diamétre méme.’ 

We trust that these examples, without entering farther on 
the subject, will fully justify the strong expressions which we 
have used in the preceding part of this article. 

The defects in the scientific articles, however, great as they 
are, form not the most objectionable part of the present per- 
formance. The author scruples not to tell us that the genius 
of man is as powerful as the Deity, and that he has done as 
much towards the civilization of the world. We will give one 


specimen of the writer’s philosophy, with which we must 
conclude this article : 


‘ Can I rely securely on the order that reigns in nature, when I 
lay myself down on an inflamed volcano? when the impetuosity of 
the winds desolates my fields, roots up my trees, and destroys my 
houses ? when I see a river in an instant change its direction, accu- 
mulating its waters from immense tributary streams? when a storm, 
carrying thunderbolts and hail in its train, inundates my fields, kills 
my flocks, annihilates my harvests, and strikes innocent victims with 
death? when, in short, every imaginable scourge, coming to disturb 
my tranquillity, makes war on my existence? Has not nature put . 
obstacles to the communications that men ought to have with each 
other? Do not seas, mountains, and rivers, separate nations? But 
man has vanquished nature; he has, as we may say, dispersed these 
remains of chaos; his genius, as powerful as the Deity, has enchained 
the elements, fixed limits to the waters, and made mountains dis- 
appear which opposed themselves to the progress of society.’ 


We shall make no comment on this extract, which we have 
selected merely for the purpose of giving the reader a fair 
sample of the science and the piety of M. DELaisTRe. Barl. 





= 


Art. 1X. La Constitution, &c.; i.e. The Constitution of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, translated from the Dutch, 
8vo. pp. 64. Paris. 1814. 


HE number of political changes among the phlegmatic 
inhabitants of the Batavian provinces, in the present age, 
has been nearly as great as among our volatile neighbours on 
the 
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the south side of the Channel. About thirty years ago, the 
Patriots or Anti-Orangists obtained a temporary ascendency, 
from which they were in 1787 completely driven by the deci- 
sive interference of a Prussian army: in 1795, the Oran- 
gists were removed in their turn: in 1806, a finish was given 
to republican forms by the introduction of a king; and in 1810, 
royalists, patriots, and Orangists were all involved in. one 
common overthrow, and compressed under the inexorable grasp 
of Bonaparte.. The fatal march to Moscow produced a state of 
circumstances, which enabled the forlorn Hollanders once more 
to assume the appearance of legislating for themselves ; and the 
present constitution is the result of the labours of the Orangists, 
supported by the arms of the allies, and conducted in direct cor- 
respondence with the views of England. We extract the sub- 
stance of the leading dispositions of this constitution, and shall 
distinguish them under specific heads : 


: © Executive Power. — The sovereignty of the United Provinces of 

the Low Countries is vested in his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Orange and Nassau, and his legitimate issue. All children of a 
marriage contracted with the consent of the States-General shall be 
deemed ips The sovereignty descends by right of primoge- 
niture, and goes, in default of issue on the part of the eldest son, to 
the brothers or their male heirs. Should the present Sovereign die 
without issue, the succession goes to his sister, Princess Wilhelmina, 
or to her lawful issue. 

‘ The income of the Sovereign shall be 1,500,000 guilders, (135,000l. 
sterling,) of which one third is to arise from land, and the rest from 
land or the public stocks. ‘The hereditary Prince (the eldest son of 
the Sovereign) shall bear the title of Royal Highness, with an income 
of 100,000 guilders a-year (goool. sterling). He shall attain majority 
at the age of eighteen. 3 

‘ The Sovereign exercises the Executive power in all public affairs, 
after having submitted them to the consideration of the council of state. 
This council shall consist of twelve members, nominated and subject 
to removal by the Sovereign. The hereditary Prince is by birth in- 
titled to sit in the council ; and other princes of the blood may be 
introduced by the Sovereign, but without making any diminution in 
the number of the other members. The Sovereign establishes the 
different offices of the ministers, and appoints or removes the latter at 
his pleasure. He may introduce one or more of them into the 
- council of State.— With regard to the colonies, the power of the 
Sovereign is exclusive. —'The power of declaring war or of making 
peace is vested likewise in him, subject to a notice to be given to the 
States-General. | 

‘ The Sovereign has the sole right of concluding treaties and alli- 
ances, as well as of appointing ambassadors and consuls. He has 
likewige the exclusive direction of the land and sea-forces, appointing 
the officers, and removing and granting them half-pay or pensions 
at his pleasure. He has moreover the direction of the’finances, ap- 
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pointing and fixing the salaries of all civil officers paid by the state. 
He has farther the right of granting titles of knighthood ; and, should 
he desire to create an order of knights distinct from those that are 
already established in the different Provinces, he shall be at liberty to 
propose a law for that purpose to the States-General. No native of 
Holland can accept a foreign title or office without the Sovereign’s 
consent.—T he Sovereign has the power of bringing in Bills to be passed 
into laws by the States-General, as well as of giving his assent or ne- 
gative to bills originating in that body. His assent is expressed by 
the words, “* The Sovereign Prince accepts the bill ;”? and his refusal 
by saying, * The Sovereign Prince will take the bill into consider- 
ation.” — The Sovereign grants pardons, or mitigates the sentences 
passed on criminals, after having heard the high court of the United 
Provinces. In addition to the cases in which the Sovereign has the 
power of dispensing with existing laws, he may exercise a Serthoer dis- 
pensing power in a case of urgency during the Nee ow of the 
States-General ; subject, however, to the condition of hearing the 
opinion of the high court, and of communicating his reasons to the 
States-General on their first meeting. 

‘ States-General. —'The States-General are the representatives of 
the Dutch nation, which consists of the seven United Provinces of 
Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Over-Yssel, 
and Groningen, with the two districts of Drenthe and Dutch 
Brabant. 

‘ The assembly of the States-General shall consist of fifty-five 
members, returned by the local governments of the respective pro- 
vinces, in the following proportions : 


Guelderland 6 Utrecht 3 Dutch Brabant 7 
Holland 22 Friesland 5 Groningen 4. 
Zealand 3 Over-Yssel 4 Drenthe I 


‘ The members shall continue to sit during three years, and shall be: 
renewed only in the proportion of one third, agreeably to a specific 
table; the present members all remaining until the first of No- 
vember 1817. — The members going out are eligible to be returned 
forthwith. —'The Sovereign Prince shall be empowered to bring in a 
Bill providing for the election, from among the gentry and knights 
of each province, of a proportion of the members of the States-Ge- 
neral, to the amount of at least a fourth of the whole assembly. None 
are eligible as members of the States-General except Dutchmen of the 
age of thirty or upwards, living in the abt in which their elec- 
tion shall take place, and not more nearly related than the third de- 
gree of consanguinity. No member of the States-General can hold 
the place of a judge, or of public accountant, or have any responsibility 
with regard to the public money. No officer of the army or navy, 
below the rank of superior officer, is admissible into the States-Ge- 
neral: but any other public functionary of the higher class may be 

ected. 
- ‘ The States-General bear the title of ** Noble and powerful 
Lords.’? Each member has an annual salary of 2,500 guilders, fon gl. 
sterling, } 
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sterling,) and their votes are given according to their individual 
opinions, without waiting for instructions from their constituents. 

he States-General meet at least once in a year, and on the call of 
the Sovereign whenever he conceives it to be necessary. The cus- 
temary opening of their annual sitting shall be on the first Monday of 
November ; and their sitting shall be opened by the Sovereign, or by a 
commission. appointed by him for that purpose. — The prorogation 
takes place in the same manner, and is directed by the Prince when- 
ever he thinks that the affairs of state admit a suspension of their 
attendance. 

‘ The president or speaker of the States-General is nominated b 
the Sovereign from a list of three candidates presented by the States- 
General, and his appointment continues during the whole session. 

‘ The States-General are intitled to present laws fos the approba- 
tion of the Sovereign, and their consent is requisite in the case of all 
money-bills. The latter shall be brought Seles them at the begin- 
ning of the usual session, and be of two kinds :—the first contain- 
ing the ordinary peace-expenditure, and subject consequently to little 
variation; the second containing the extraordinary and varying ex- 

nces, particularly those of a state of war. The latter are granted 
for one year only. The Sovereign renders an account to the States- 
General of the appropriation of the public money ; no part of which 


can be applied to any other use than the one that is specially 
pointed out.’ 


The several provinces constituting the Dutch confederacy © 
have always been distinguished from each other by differences 
of considerable moment. At the time of the first formation of 
the confederacy, above two centuries ago, it was judged prudent 
to consult the feeling consequent on this state of things, by 
giving to the republic the form rather of a league than of an 
amalgamated body; and to such a length was provincial inde- 
pendence carried, that the separate assent of each of the seven 
members of the association was necessary for the purpose of 
sanctioning the declaration of war, the conclusion of peace, 
the formation of an alliance, or any other measure of primary 
importance. ‘The inconvenience and disadvantage attending 


this multiplicity of references. are strikingly exemplified in the 


Memoirs of Sir William ‘Temple ; who takes pleasure in doing 
justice to the.talents with which the lamented De Wit found 
means to combine the disjointed members of this singular go- 
vernment, so as, in defiance of established forms, to complete 
the celebrated triple alliance in the space of a few days. Sub- 
sequent ministers thus found the way paved for the dispatch of 


public business, in a manner approaching to the secrecy and 


expedition of well constituted governments ; and the revolution 


in 1795 removed even the appearance of separation, by putting 
an end to the provincial assemblies, and blending the repre- 


sentations of all the provinces in one conjunct body. The late 
change 
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change retains in reality the effect of this consolidation, while 
it restores an existence, and an apparent consequence, to the 
assemblies of the separate provinces. Their authority, however, 
is confined, as we shall see presently, to matters of local regu- 
lation; and it does not, as formerly, extend to questions of 
general interest in foreign or domestic policy. 





©‘ Provincial Assemblies, under the title of Provincial States. — 
There shall be local or provincial States, to be elected agreeably to 
the constitutional charter ; the Sovereign appointing a commission in 
each province or district, for the purpose of giving him the inform- 
ation necessary for local regulations. ‘The Sovereign shall have in 
each province, or district, commissaries, who shall preside in the pro. 
vincial assemblies, as well as in any committees to be nominated by 
these assemblies. In each town, there shall be appointed elective 
bodies on the old plan, to be converted once in a year, for the purpose 
of choosing persons qualified to act as voters or electors in the nomi- 
nation of magistrates and members of the provincial States. These 
provincial States assemble at least once in a year, and as much oftener 
| as the Sovereign may deem necessary. They submit to the Sovereign a 
) statement of their local expenditure, which, if approved, is carried 
to the general budget of the country. . 

‘ The nomination of the members of the States-General is vested 
in these provincial governments, who make the returns from among 
their own body or otherwise, endeavouring as much as possible to 
take the members out of the separate districts composing the pro- 
vince. 

‘ The jurisdiction of the provincial government comprehends the 
following objects : —the execution of laws relative to public worship ; 
the public education; the management of the funds of the poor ; 
the protection of trade, agriculture, and manufactures; and in 
general -all affairs of a public kind, which the Prince directs to be 
brought before them. They are not at liberty to pass any acts in 
opposition to the general laws, or the common interest of the inha- 
bitants of the United States ; for in such an event the Sovereign would 
have the power of suspending or annulling them.—The provincial 
States take charge of all detail of police and local economy; they 
nominate likewise their officers and servants, and in certain cases 
draw out lists of candidates for public offices, for the subsequent 
selection of the Sovereign. 

© Administration of Justice. —Justice is administered throughout the 
United Provinces in the name and on behalf of the Sovereign. Mea- 
sures shall be taken for introducing a civil, penal, and commercial 
code ; with explanations of the form of ‘procedure, and the compe- 
tency of different courts. \ ; , 

‘ A supreme court shall be created, under the title of the * High 
Court of the United Provinces,’ the members of which shall be ap- 
pointed by the States-General nominating three candidates, out of 
whom the Sovereign shalj choose one. ‘To this court are amenable 
the members of the States-General, the ministers, counsellors of state, 
and the commissaries of the Sovereign in the provinces, for all delin- 
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uencies committed by them in the exercise of their functions: but 
these officers cannot be brought to trial without the consent of the 
States-General. 

‘ This court exercises a similar jurisdiction over the other higher 
functionaries, and gives sentence in all cases in which the Sovereign, 
the members of his family, or the government, are parties. It ani- 
madverts likewise on the conduct of the inferior courts, and on the 
adherence of the judges to the established form of procedure. 

“ No judge, of whatever court, can be removed from office, unless 
a judicial sentence be passed on him, or unless he resign voluntarily. 

‘ ‘The administration of criminal law is committed to the provincial 
courts, or to the courts which may be subsequently established for 
that purpose. 

‘ Finances. —The imposition of taxes is vested in the Sovereign, 
acting in concert with the States-General. The superintendance of 
the mint is committed to a special Board, the members of which are 
nominated by the Prirce out of three candidates proposed by the 
States-General. The existing taxes shall be maintained until new 
arrangements are made. 

‘ Armed Force. — In addition to the regular army and navy, a na- 
tional militia shall be formed ; of which, in time of peace, the fifth 
shall be annually discharged, to be replaced, if possible, by volun- 
teers, — but otherwise by lot from among the unmarried citizens, 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two. This militia shall 
assemble generally in time of peace for a month, or thereabouts, to 
be drilled. 

‘ City-Guards shall be established in all the towns, according to 
the old practice, for the maintenance of tranquillity at home, and, in 
war, for defensive service against the enemy. In war, shall likewise 
be enrolled a /and-sturm, consisting of country-volunteers, together 
with those of the towns. 

* Care of the Dykes. — This superintendence forms one of the 
most essential objects of the solicitude of government, and is intrusted 
to a particular administration directed by the Sovereign. Their in- 
spection extends to all dykes, rivers, sluices, and buildings near the 
water, which are at the charge of the state; and in a certain degree 
to the dykes, rivers, sluices, and buildings kept up by individuals, or 
local bodies. In the latter case, their province is more particularly 
to guard against injury to the public from any of the works in ques- 
tion. This Board is likewise charged with the superintendence of 
the roads and bridges maintained by government. 

© Religion. —The religion of the Sovereign is that of the reformed 
ehurch. 

¢ The ministers of the reformed church are confirmed in their re- 
spective salaries, whether paid by government or by local funds of 
he church or parish. A similar confirmation is hereby given to the 
salaries lately granted to the ministers in other forms of worship ; 
and provision shall be made for those sects which have as yet received 
no salaries from government, or such as were inadequate. 

¢ The Sovereign is intitled to exercise over all forms of worship the 
superintendence required by the public interest ; and he has besides 
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a direct authority to inspect the arrangements of those religious com- 


munities who enjoy any revenue from government.’ 


The advocates of liberty can scarcely fail to regret the al- 
most unqualified ascendancy given by this constitution to the 
executive power. King William was called in his day King of 
Holland, and Stadtholder of England; and with equal truth it 
may be said that the present ruler of the Netherlands possesses, 
under the modest title of “ Prince,” a more extensive range of 
prerogative than our laws assign to our monarch. The exclu- 
sive command of the army and navy, with the appointment to 
most of the civil offices, and the complete controul of the 
clergy, are potent instruments in the hands of an hereditary 
governor. On the other side, it is but fair to admit that the 
antient Constitution of the Dutch was extremely defective, and 
was made to answer the purpose of government only by the 
good sense and moderation of the inhabitants. That the same 
qualities will tend to correct any deficiency in the present in- 
stitutions must be the wish of all who are aware that a period of 
tranquillity is absolutely necessary to that afflicted and oppressed 
country. Let us hope, also, that the increased intimacy of con- 
nection between the Netherlands and England will have the 
effect of shewing the government of the latter, that a resolute 
maintenance of popular i, 08 has no connection with secret 
wishes for the success of a hostile nation, but may be strictly 
compatible with a most cordial union of the members of a state, 
whenever their independence is threatened from abroad. This 
feeling, natural as it is to Englishmen, and evidently as it is 
the duty of all nations, was not adequately cherished in Hol- 
land; where the opposing parties were accustomed, with little 
scruple as to national respectability, to look for the means of 
preponderance from the interference of their foreign sup- 


porters. Lo. 





Art.X. Essai sur le Diagnostic de la Gale, &c.; i.e. An Essay on 
the Diagnostics of the Itch, the Causes of it, and the practical 
medical Inferences to be deduced from correct Views of this 
Disease. By J. C. Garés, M.D. 4to. Paris. 1812. Ime, 
ported by De Boffe. Price 5s. 


Ws: were not a little surprized to receive a quarto pamphlet, 
consisting of above 50 closely printed pages, on the subjectof 
the Itch; and, after having perused it, we certainly think that the 
information which it contains might advantageously have been 
put into a smaller compass; yet we confess that we have not read 
it without some interest. ‘l'hat part of it which is the most de- 
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serving of attention is the account of the insect which has been 
supposed by some writers to occasion the disease, and which 
M, Gavés describes with much minuteness. It appears that 
Moufet was the first naturalist who mentions the animalcules 
which breed in the human skin: but that it was in a letter 
from Cestoni to Redi, and published in the works of the latter, 
that the animal which is imagined to produce the itch was, 
* for the first time, observed and described with an accuracy 
almost equal to that of the modern entomologists.’ The insect 
was said to be of the genus acarus ; and Cestoni positively asserts 
that it is the true source of the disease. This letter of Cestoni 
seems, however, to have fallen into complete oblivion, and to 
have had little or no influence on the opinions of his successors. 
Yet the idea that the itch is caused by a peculiar insect was 
adopted by Linné, and the animal was arranged by him in the 
class of aptera and the genus acarus. De Geer afterward de- 
scribed the animal with considerable detail; and it was 
also noticed by Fabricius, Latreille, and others: yet still some 
uncertainty prevailed on the subject ; both because the descrip+ 
tions of the different naturalists did not entirely agree, and be- 
cause some of the more intelligent medical writers, although 
they could not doubt that an insect had been found in the 
vesicle of the itch, did not consider it as the cause of the 
complaint, but rather supposed that the state of the skin pro- 
duced by the disease afforded a convenient lodgment in which 
the insect might deposit its eggs. M. GaLés was resolved, if 
possible, to ascertain the real fact, with respect both to the ex- 
istence and the nature of the animal and to its power of gene- 
rating the malady. He therefore employed a microscepe of 
considerable power ; and, examining a small quantity of the 
fluid obtained from the vesicle of the itch, he easily perceived 
_ the animalcules, and was able to observe distinctly their motions 
and their particular organs. He subjoins a magnified figure of 
the insect, which is very similar to the mite in cheese. 

Of the existence of this insect, as M. Garis describes it, we 
apprehend that no doubt can remain: the general tenor of his 
pamphlet leads us to regard him as a man of veracity ; and we 
cannot suppose that the whole of what he says isa fiction. It is 
not, however, quité so certain whether this creature be the cause 
or the consequence of the disease: yet the author states séveral 
circumstances which are strongly in favour of the former 
Opinion, and relates an experiment performed on himself 
which tends materially to establish it. Having confined a few 
of the animals by a small glass on a part of his hand, he soon 
began to perceive the sensation of itching, and in a few hours 
the actual vesicles were formed. The experiment was indeed 
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scarcely carried sufficiently far; and it was not prosecuted long 
enough entirely to decide the point. Probably, from its dis- 
gusting nature, it is not likely soon to be repeated. 

Some remarks in different parts of this tract would induce 
us to suspect that the itch is a more common disease in France 
than in England, and that the treatment of it is there less un 
derstood. The author enlarges very particularly on the means 
of cure; and his remarks, being probably the result of experi- 
ence, are worth attention. He supposes that external appli- 
cations are the only means of removing the disease, and that it 
may be effected by different substances ; yet that sulphur is the 
remedy which, in the greatest degree, unites safety with certainty. 


Bos. 





Art. XI. Reflexions, &c.; i. e. Reflections of M. Beraasse, for- 
merly a Member of the Assemblée Constituante, on the Constitue © 


tional Act passed by the Senate after the Removal of Bonaparte. 
8vo. Paris. 1814. 


Ts pamphlet, one of the first that appeared after the counter- 
revolution, is composed with much zeal for the cause of 
royalty, but without a due consideration of the prudence and 
management which are necessary in a time of convulsion. The 
author enlarges on the inconsistency of the Senate in presuming 
to condemn the conduct of the tyrant whom they had been 
so long instrumental in upholding. ‘ There are,’ he says, ¢ in 
the Senate several men of great merit, who, had they lived in 
better times, would have acted an useful part for their country: 
but I most strongly condemn those who have taken the lead in 
deciding the determinations of that public body. "We have no 
right to vilify a fallen enemy, particularly a man at whose hands, 
like the members of the Senate, we have accepted favours, and 
have earned them by constituting ourselves the apologist of his 
crimes; still less to disavow in secret his violence, if in 
public, we have made it the subject of encomium’—M. Brr- 
GASSE proceeds in the same style to term the act against Bona- 
parte an act of § self-accusation on the part of the Senate? 
but the point, which calls forth his loudest animadversions, is 
the conduct of the Senate in making the recall of the Bourbons 
in some measure conditional on the acceptance of the Consti- 
tutional Act. ‘ Has Louis XVIIL,’ he adds, *‘ need of the 
Senate to be constituted king of France? Has not royalty 
always been hereditary among us? Is not this going almost as 
far as to say that the Convention had the power to pass a capital 
sentence on Louis XVI., and to declare that they were intitled 
to pronounce the termination of the dynasty of the Bourbons as 
kings of France 
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Another argument of an equally cogent nature applies to the 
vigilance of the Senate, in converting into hereditary possessions 
those dignities and incomes of which they had only a temporary 
tenure. ‘* Do not these incomes,’ asks M. Brercasse, * be 
long to the public; and can the Senate appropriate permanently 
to itself that of which it was merely the depositary? It is cu- 
rious to see them thus ‘self-constituted the nobility and even 
the prime nobility of the kingdom. What must be the feelings 
of the Rohans, Montmorencys, and other antient families, on 
being associated with the men who once held the language of 
sturdy republicanism ?? —The pamphlet concludes with an en- 
comium on the king’s extensive reading and judgment, and with 
an argument on a very different topic, but which few reflecting 
men will be disposed to contest; viz. that the overthrow of 
Bonaparte was owing not to the exertions of any government 
or class of men, but to his own infatuation in the Russian 
campaign. | 

In condemning the tenor of this tract, we are actuated 
less. by a total disapprobation of the writer’s principles than by a 
distrust of hisprudence. No person doubts that the majority of 
the Senate were participators, to a considerable degree, in the 
criminality of Bonaparte’s measures; or that men of honour 
would rather have chosen to resign and live in poverty, than 
bear a share in such dreadful responsibility: but the rule of con- 
duct, for a sovereign returning after 4 convulsion of twenty- 
five years, must be an adherence less to the abstract prin- 
ciples of honour, and even of justice, than to that course 
which will have the effect of producing the smallest public 
discontent or mischief. Only afew months since, the Senators, 
like the Marshals and other great officers, influenced consider- 
able parties; and an opposition to their wishes, on the occurrence 
of the late crisis, might have excited dissensions in which it 
would have been no difficult matter to induce the surviving 
part of the old soldiers to take the side of their late Emperor. 
‘The issue of such a conflict, among a nation so easily deceived 
as the French, no man can pretend to foresee; so that little 
doubt remained of the expediency of making a considerable 
concession for the attainment of tranquillity. In our own 
history, a sacrifice of a similar kind was necessary at the 
Restoration ; and the republicans, who were pe’ ithe by 
Charles II., proved by no means the worst servants of the 
Crown. io 
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Arr. XII. Récherches Historiques et Pratiques, &c.; i.e. His- 
toxjeal and Practical Researches on the Croup, by Louis VALEN- 
rin, M.D., &c. vo. Paris, 1812. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 148. 

N a recent Appendix, we had occasion to mention the pre- 

mium which was offered by the late ruler of France for the 
best essay on the subject of Croup. The number of candidates 
appears to have been very considerable indeed, not fewer than 
eighty-four having been selected from the general mass as having 
fulfilled the conditions required by the declaration. ‘The prize 
was decreed to M. Jurine of Geneva and to M. Albers of Bre- 
men, conjointly; and three other memoirs were selected as 
deserving particular notice on account of their excellence, viz. 
those of M. Vieusseux of Geneva, M. Cail/an of Bourdeaux, 
and M. Double of Paris. Of the first and the last of these, we have 
already made our reports. M. VaLEeNTin informs us that he 
was not able to prepare his essay in time to offer it to the 
| judges: but that, having amassed a great quantity of materials 
| on the subject of Croup, he was induced to complete his 
original plan; and that some learned friends, having seen the 

| manuscript, prevailed on him to publish it. 

This gentleman’s researches compose a volume of between 
six and seven hundred pages, in which every circumstance 
belonging to the disease in question is introduced in detail, 
with much specification and regularity. It contains numerous 
divisions and subdivisions, and quotations of authorities in pro- 
fusion ; and it seems as if no writer had ever treated on Croup, 
nor any opinion been broached respecting it, that is not here 
noticed and examined. It consists of twenty-five chapters, 
which are again divided into different sections. After an ac- 
count of the definition, distinction, and synonyms of Croup, 

‘ r. V. enters into the history of the disease, and institutes an 
inquiry respecting its origin and frequency. The second 
chapter has five sections, in which the following questions are 
respectively discussed; viz. whether ~ characteristic descrip- 
tion of the Croup has been left by the antients, or by the 
authors who wrote previously to the last century ; whether it 
was as frequent in the countries of the north, before the middle 
of the last century, as it is at present; whether it is more com- 
mon in the northern countries than in France; whether it has 
become of late years more prevalent in France; and, lastly, the 
author details his own observations on the subject. 

Chapter iii., intitled Description and Symptoms, occupies a 
hundred pages, and is subdivided into twenty-seven sections, in 
which each symptom is made a distinct consideration. We 
shall enumerate the heads of the sections, in order to shew the 
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minuteness with which M. VaLent1n attends to every part of 
his subject :+-attack of the Croup; pain in the larynx and 
trachea ; swelling of the throat; state of the inside of the 
throat; difficulty of breathing; position of the head and ‘neck; 
cough; voice; speech; expectoration; circulation and pulse; 
fever and general heat; hamorrhages; state of the face; trans- 
piration ; urine; mucus; salivary and puriform secretion ; 
eruptions; oedema; digestion; foulness of the tongue; appetite; 
thirst; deglutition; vomiting; functions of the nervous system. 
— Two short chapters next occur on the course and prognosis 
of the disease, and on relapses; and afterward a more important 
chapter on the diagnosis, including ten sections, in which the 
distinction is pointed out between Croup and those affections 
which it is supposed the most nearly to resemble. These are 
the inflammatory sore throat; the serous sore throat; (by which 
is meant the angina aquosa of Boerhaave ;) the inflammatory 
angina trachealis; (which is also taken from the same author, 
and is considered as a species of Croup affecting adults ;) the 
putrid sore throat; the pulmonary catarrh; peripneumony; the 
acute asthma of children; the chin-cough; the effect of extra- 
neous substances lodged in the wind-pipe ; and, lastly, polypi 
in the same part. 

The next ten chapters are principally filled with pathological 
observations and discussions, respecting the age which is most 
Jiable to attacks of the Croup, its occasional causes, the diseases 
with which it is most generally connected, the question whether 
it be epidemic, hothes it be contagious, whether it follows 
other diseases, &c. &c. The state of the organs concerned in 
the disease, and especially the nature of the peculiar membra- 


‘ nous body which has been observed to line the trachea in this 


complaint, forms the subject of a long chapter; in which the 
properties of this body are very fully considered in separate 
sections, under the titles of its seat and extent, thickness, form, 
colour, consistence, tenacity, adhesion, nature and texture, and, 
lastly, its chemical composition. In some other chapters, the 
author inquires whether this membranous body can be pro- 
duced within the trachea by any causes except the peculiar in- 
flammation of Croup, and especially by the introduction of irri- 
tating substances, either chemical or mechanical. To illustrate 
this point, he performed a number of experiments on dogs and 
rabbits; from which it appears that a proper Croup is not pro- 
duced by any of these causes, although, from some facts which 
have come to his knowlege, it would appear that domestic 
animals of different kinds are liable-to be attacked by a disease 
yery analogous to it. ? . 
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In the chapter on the treatment of Croup, which occupies 
100 pages, and is divided into 20 sections, the subjects are as 
follow: bleeding, general and local; blisters ; the actual 
cautery; vomits; purgatives; glisters; sudorifics; expector- 
ants; seneka; galvanism; carbonate of ammonia; sulfuret of 
potash ; antispasmodics ; mercury; and, as the last re- 
source, the operation of tracheotomy. Four other shorter 
chapters, on some practical questions relating to the manage- 
ment and prevention of the disease, bring the work to a 
termination. 

This brief notice of so long a performance may be said to be 
scarcely adequate to the merit of its contents, especially when 
we consider the application and labour which the author must 
have exerted in its completion: but, while we must allow it to 
be a performance of value, because it contains much important 
matter, yet the whole is protracted to so extraordinary a length, 
and is so overloaded with a profusion of learning, heaped 
together from all quarters, that (though the materials are very 
carefully arranged) we consider the volume as of much less 
use than if it had been only a quarter of its present size. It 
appears that the author was determined to say all that could be 
said on the subject, and is totally unacquainted with the valu- 
able art of selection. Bos. 





Art. XIII... De la Littérature, &c. 3 i.e. On the Literature of 
the South of Europe. By J. C. L. Sifmonpe ve Sismonn1, of 4 
the Academy and of the Society of Arts at Geneva, &c. &c. 

4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. Imported by De Boffe. 


M De Sgmonvt has already been advantageously known to » 
4VAe the learned world by his History of the Italian Republics. 
The work to which we now call the attention of our readers 
was composed for the purpose of public recitation to the young 
people of both sexes, and of the most distinguished families in 
Geneva ; in which city, if the author’s partiality for his native 
country has not. blinded him, ‘the duties of instruction are 
yet considered as a primitive magistracy.’ ‘In this city, re- 
nowned for domestic virtues, for purity of morals, and for 
austere decency of language,’ he says, ‘he should have reproach- 
ed himself for having uttered a word, or harboured a thought, 
which might have excited a blush in his youthful auditory ;’ 
and the guarded delicacy of his production is attributed by him 
to the virtues of those for whom it was intended. — We are, 
indeed, disposed to.exempt this publication from the crowd of 
idle books written on books, which affect to delineate the pro- 
gressive literature of Europe, and which too frequently re-echo 
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the absurdities or frivolities of each other. In truth, it is a 
sterling work; which, without trenching on the labours of 
M. Guingené, is an excellent companion and assistant to that 
learned explorer of southern literature. The history of Euro- 
pean letters, from the time of Dante, has been tolerably well 
understood before the appearance of these volumes: but no 
mre treats more lucidly or more rationally on that of the 
rovengal and the Norman literature, which preceded and were 
aes necessary to the more vigorous writings of modern 
ays. 
| Like the generality of his predecessors, the author divides 
4 European literature into the southern and northern schools. His 
Yi plan comprized its development in both characters: but at pre- 


ie sent his labours have been devoted only to the southern. In 
,g ascribing rhyme to the invention of the Arabians, it is to be 
regretted that his judgment pronounces it to be an ornament 

5 and an excellence. That it was an ornament necessary to 

4 Arabian poesy we are not inclined to dispute ; — that the mo- 


dern European languages demand it in almost all but dramatic 
poetry, we are as fully persuaded as Dr. Johnson himself ;— 
that, when managed with extreme art and a regard to cadence, 
its monotony may be converted into a source of delight, and 

_».,@{the very shackles that it imposes may be worn with grace, we 
admit ;— but that rhymed language, under its most fortunate 
circumstances, can be compared with the free and happy har- 
monies of Greece and Rome, we deny, and would deiend our 
denial to the last drop of our ink. From the Arabian, which 
was its cradle, rhyme was carried into the Provengal language ; 
and the Troubadours, whose dialect lent itself with consi- 
derable ease to this new restraint, deserve no small degree of 
credit for their dexterity in adopting it. 


‘ The comtes of Provence,’ says M. pz SisMONDI, ‘ were not 
' the only sovereigns in the south of France at whose court the Jangue 
d’0c, or Provencal Roman, was spoken, and in whose castles the re- 
citers of events and poets formed in the Moorish school found a 
flattering reception and assured protection. At the end of the 
eleventh century, one half of France was governed by independent 
princes, whose only point of union was the Provetical tongue, which 
was spoken by all in common. The most renowned among them 
were the Comtes of Toulouse, the Dukes of Aquitaine, the house of 
Poitou, the Dauphins of Viennois and Auvergne, the Princes of 
Orange, the house des Baux, and the Comte de Foix,’ &c. 


To these little courts came, in pursuit of fortune, physicians, 
astrologers, and tellers of amusing stories ; who, by degrees, 
introduced into the North the knowlege and the arts of Spain. 
Their ambition confined itself to administering to the amuse- 
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ment of the great lords; and their recompence consisted in the 


part which they were permitted to take at feasts and entertain- 


ments, which they animated by the variety and VaR D of their 
songs. To this honourable distinction were often added presents 
of clothes and horses; they were the pets of the castle; their 
auditory was composed of warriors and their ladies; and their 
songs, in conformity with the taste of their hearers, were devoted 
to love and war. These runaways from the Moors became the 
instructors of princes; and the latter no longer confined their love 
of poetry to the admiration of its professors, but the epidemy of 
rhyme raged with such violence for two centuries, that scarcely a 
baron or a knight could be found who did not consider it as neces- 
sary to add to his profession of arms the power de trouver genti- 
ment en vers. The name troubadour, trovatore, like the Greek 
xomrys, was conferred on these inventors of a new pleasure; and 
the blind and wandering inventors of Greece and of Languedoc 
recited their songs to hearers not dissimilar, and for nearly the 
same reward. If, however, the Grecian excelled the Langue- 
docian in genius, the latter had the advantage of seeing added 
to the warlike auditory another of a gentler character. His 
life was more gay and easy. Love divided his thoughts with 
sterner business; and the Courts of Love, in which ladies distri- 
buted the prizes, infused into his lays a languor and a gentle- 
ness unknown to his more severe and noble predecessor. The 
Grecian Troubadour is said to have understood all that was 
known in his day. Anatomists allow his science in their pro- 
fession to be profound : his geography is safe: his delineations 
of animal and inanimate nature are correct; and, without 
granting with rigid admirers of Homer that their idol was 
possessed of all human knowlege, we admit that his learning 
was in many respects extensive, and, in some, of extreme cor- 
rectness. ‘The Languedocian, on the contrary, knew nothing. 
A musical feeling, an ear tuned to harmony, a heart addicted to 
love and arms, sentiment, and a wish to please, were all that he 
carried into the field of competition. History, mythology, and 
geography, were alike unknown to him; and hence the barons, 
who in their hearts despised the clercs who amused them, were 
enabled to contend with them in a kind of poesy which did not 
even suppose or imply the power of writing or of reading their 
own productions. . 

The Provengal language was, during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, adopted by the sovereigns of one half of Europe. 
The introduction of Troubadours into London, in the suite of 
the Plantagenets, influenced the formation of the English lan- 
guage, and furnished Chaucer, the father of our literature, with 
the first. models for imitation. Besides the south of France, 
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this became the language spoken at the courts of Frederic Bar- 
barossa, of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, of Alfonso II. and Peter III., 
kings of Arragon, and of Frederic III. of Sicily. The verbs 
agg the same inflexions with those of the Italian, and 
y the variety of their terminations permitted the disuse of 
pronouns, and thus aided the rapidity of expression. Its sub- 
stantives enjoyed a faculty peculiar to that language, of 
adapting themselves to the masculine or the feminine gender 
at the direction of the writer; and this pliability impressed a 
certain figurative character on the words: for hence inanimate 
beings assumed a sex at the option of the poet, and wore by 
turns a more proud dnd masculine port, or softened and refined 
themselves to all the purposes of pleasing and voluptuous sub- 
jects. Their substantives and adjectives not only expressed 
augmentation or diminution by their endings, but were modified 
to impress the ideas of contempt, ridicule, pleasure, pain, and 
approbation ; as we may observe, to a certain degree, in the 
modern Spanish and Italian. Their compositions were either 
chanzos, which treated solely of galantry, or sirventes, which 
extended to war, politics, ond satire. ‘Their rhimes, masculine. 
and feminine, as in French, were crossed and interwoven to 
nt monotony; and an ear well exercised would find in 
their strophes the cesura and the cadence which even Petrarch 
condescended to appropriate. 

In addition to the two species of composition just mentioned, 
oe be ‘named the ¢enson. When the high Baron had invited 
to his plenary court the nobles of the vicinity, and the knights 
his vassals, three days were devoted to justs and tournaments, 
the resemblances of war: the young gentlemen, who under the 


mame of pages trained themselves to the profession of arms, 


combated on the first day; the second day was destined to 
knights who had lately been invested with the insignia of their. 
order; the third, to antient warriors; and the lady of the. 
castle, surrounded by the young beauties who were then her 
visitors, distributed crowns to those who were proclaimed con-. 
querors by the umpires of combats. ‘To these feats of hardi- 
hood, succeeded the gentler competition of beauty. and of 
verse; and, as the baron surrounded by his peers administered . 
justice to the brave, so his lady formed her court, which was. 
designated the Court of Love, with the youngest and most bril- 
liant of her female visitors. A new career was open to those 
who were prepared to combat not with the spear, but with 
verses ; and the name of tenson, conferred on these dramatic 
contests, signifies a struggle, or a combat. Not unfrequently, | 
the very knights who had gained the prize of arms offered 


themselves as candidates for that of poesy.. A knight, me a 
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harp im his hand, after having preluded on its strings, pro- 
posed the object of dispute; when another advanced in his 
turn, and to the same air and frequently in the same rhymes 
answered the challenge. This amebcean dialogue was carried 
on extempore, and the dispute was ended in five couplets. The 
Court of Love deliberated gravely on their respective claims ; 
it discussed not merely the merit of the composition, but that 
of the question proposed, and passed in verse a sentence of 
love, by which it affected to decide the point for ever, 
That these disputes were strictly inspired by the moment ap- 
pears from their violent language, and their gross exaggeration 
of abuse, which nothing but. rivalry and real resentment 
could have excited. A tenson is yet extant between Albert 
Malespisa and Rambaud de Vaqueiras, two noble and brave 
chieftains of the times, in which they mutually accuse each 
other of robbing on the highway. We must in charit 
suppose, therefore, that the difficulty of the rhyme, and the 
warmth of poetic inspiration, pleaded in excuse for the sar- 
casms; which, had they been in prose, could never have 
been pardoned. 

Ladies not only were the judges of poesy, but sometimes 
entered the lists themselvés; and, as the poesy of the Trouba~ 
dours owed its whole merit to the spontaneous’ flow of the 
soul, it may easily be imagined that the more sentimental sex 
excelled in an art which, with them, was nature. Much ten- 
derness is displayed ‘in the song of Clara d’Auduse: but we 
forbear from translating, through fear of exposing ourselves to 
the same error into which M. pe Sismonpr has fallen; who, 
in the attempt, has permitted all the naiveté of the original to 
disappear. | 

We have observed that the second grand class of Provencal 
poetry was called the sirvente, a species of composition which 
treated of war, politics, and satire. At atime when almost 
every poet was a knight, and when the intoxication of danger 
was the leading desire of their souls, it is natural to expect 
the most marked inspiration in their war-songs. 

« « How I love (says Guillaume de St. Grégoire, in one of his 
sirventes,) that gay time of the Easter-festival, which again clothes 
our country with leaves and flowers! How I love that soft murmur 
of the birds who fill the woods with their melodies! But how far 
more delightful is it to behold tents and pavilions pitched over these 
meadows! How does my courage swell within me at the sight of 
armed knights and their war-horses in long array! I love to see 
the knights pursue the people who attempt to carry off their most 
valuable effects. I love to behold the thronging battallions of soldiers 
advancing after the fugitives; and my joy is redoubled when I see an 
army besiege the strongest castles; when I hear their walls beaten 
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down with acrash ; and when the army surrounds the trenches, in vain 
defended by walls, and inclosed by strong palisades. 
| . ‘ 8 * Re ee te 

¢ «¢ Ponderous masses of steel, swords, casques of different colours, 
glittering coats of arms shivered to fragments, already cover the field 
of battle. The horses of the dead and wounded run loose over the 


meadow, and the fury of the conflict is redoubled. The noble knight 


étrews the earth around him with heads and arms; and he prefers 
death to the ignominy of defeat. 
. 6 Yes, I repeat it, the pleasures of the table and of Inxury are 
not equal in«my mind to those of the raging battle : —when I hear 
the horse neigh on the green meadow, and on every side the cry is 
of ‘ Succour, Succour !??—when the great and the small 
strew the earth with their corpses, or roll dying into the ditches ; — 
and when the gaping wounds inflicted by the lance signalize the 
victims of honour.” ’ 


This war-ode is dedicated to Beatrix of Savoy, wife of 
Raymond de Bérenger, last Comte of Provence. 
| Of all wars, the crusades were most in harmony with the 
feelings of the poets. While the preachers from their pul- 
pits announced salvation to those who would brave death for 
the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, the Troubadours, who 
partook of the same enthusiasm, were seduced not less by the 
strange and new adventures which the realms of eastern féerie 
promised to their curiosity. Their imagination wandered with 
delight in those romantic countries; and they sighed equally 
for the conquest of the terrestrial paradise, and that which was 
reserved for them in Heaven. Many of them, however, were 
retained at home by engagements of love ; and the struggle 
between the two passions, which were the two religions of their 
heatts, frequently imparts a striking interest to their poems, which 
were written to engage men in the crusades. This struggle is 
agreeably represented in a tenson between Peyrols and Love. 
Peyrols was a knight without fortune in the vicinity of Roque- 
fort, in Auvergne, whose poetic talent introduced him to the 
court of the dauphin of that province. There he fell violently 
in love with that prince’s sister, the Baroness de Merceur ; 
and the dauphin engaged this lady to answer the sentiments of 
her Troubadour in such a manner as to encourage a talent for 
poesy, which was the ornament of his court. The young lady 
and her Troubadour, however, did not confine themselves 
i y to the delicacies of the passion; and their love was not 
exclusively poetical. ‘The baron became incensed: the dauphin 
resénted the affront offered to his brother-in-law; and Peyrols 
was banished. Fresh intrigues succeeded to this first attach- 
mient, and all are celebrated in the verses of Peyrols. The 
sécond crusade was now preached up, and the ‘Troubadour 
sine, 16 changed 
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changed his designs. The following is a translation of his 
dialogue with Love. The original has been published by 
M. Fabre d’Olivet,; who has judiciously intermingled, in his 
Love Court, several antient fragments with his own pieces : 


© Peyrols. — ** Love ! Ihave long served you without failing in my 
duty, without offending against you, and you know how few are tlic 
favours in which you have indulged me. 

* Love. —* How, Peyrols ! Do'you forget that fair and spirited 
lady who, at my command alone, received you so kindly? Your in- 
clinations are too volatile. You disguised their levity in your love- 
songs, which breathed so much tenderness and affection. 

‘ Peyrols.—* Love, I have never deserted you; and, if I fail at pre- 

sent, it is against my will. May God, may the good Jesus, guide me 
henceforth ; may he soon restore peace spons the kings! Already 
their succours have been slow; the Pagans have exulted in their di- 
visions ; and Saladin, a rebel to heaven, at this day dares to insult the 
cross. : 
‘ Love. — “ Believe me, Peyrols, your voyage beyond the seas will 
not compel the Turks and Arabians to leave the tower of David. 
Listen rather to advice ; it isthe best and easiest to follow. Love and 
sing as you have been accustomed. . 

© Peyrols. —* Love! All your thoughts have already occurred to 
my heart, and yet my soul is dear to me, and I love it without re- 
serve: but the season of delusion is past. How many lovers this 
day bid farewell to their mistresses with tears! How many, if Sa- 
ladin had never lived, had joyously sung their loves!” ’ 

Peyrols was as good 5 bis word. He went to the Holy Land; 
and a sirvente, written by him in Syria after the death of Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, and when the kings of England and France 
had abandoned the crusade, is among the remnants yet pre- 
served. The subject of this sirvente is a bitter invective against 
the Emperor Henry VI., who detained Richard Ceur-de-Lion 
in prison, after the infamous arrest of that monarch by Leopold 
Duke of Austria. Richard, the hero of the age, who. had 
humbled Philip Augustus ; — who in a few days made a con- 
quest of the Isle of Cyprus, and presented its throne to the 
unhappy Lusignan ; — who had conquered Saladin in a pitched 
battle, dispersed the innumerable armies of the East, and struck 
so great a panic into the Infidels, that his name for a long time 
remained in those countries as a symbol of any thing the most 
horrible ; — who, after the return of the other monarchs, com. 
manded the Christian army, and signed the treaty in virtue of 
which pilgrims were enabled peaceably to prosecute their long 
voyage to the Holy Sepulchre ; — was equally dear to all the 
crusaders, but to the Troubadours he was necessary as the hero 
of their songs. He was a bad son, a bad husband, a bad brother; 
and a bad king : but all these vices were redeemed by his love 
of glory and of verse, and by the protection which he extended 
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to the minsttels of the age. Fauchet relates that heowed his liberty 
to the zeal of his minstrel Blondel ; that event has been successfully 
represented on the stage ; and why, resting as.it does on autho- 


rity'as good as that of most other distant historical records, it 
should be passed over by Hume as apocryphal, it is difficult to 
assign a cause, except it be found in the genius of the historian, 
which attired all ages in the same costume, and refused itself 
to all actions beyond its own. degree of enterprize. —M. DE 
Sismonp1 has modernized a sirvente: composed by this king in 


‘prison after fifteen months of captivity. As the same thoughts 


were versified in the /angue d’Oil, and the langue d’Oc, (that is, 
in the southern and northern languages of France,) it is doubt- 
ful to which this poem originally belonged. 

Bertrand de Born, a Troubadour of equal renown for birth, 
valour, and poesy, was enamoured of Helena, sister of Richard. 
To this passion succeeded another not less tender for Maenz de 
Montagnac, daughter of the Vicomte Zurenne, and wife of 
Lalleyrand Périgord, ancestor of the diplomatic hero of the pre- 
sent day. To exculpate himself from the charge or infidelity, 
of which this latter lady accused him, he composed a song of 
singular originality and character: in which we trace the true 
knight of the golden day; a man entirely devoted to war and 
hunting, the games and labours of our sires, and who esteems 
his every occupation and amusement as inferior to the charm of 
love. We extract a few passages from this singular apology : 


¢ I cannot conceal from myself the pain which your flatterers have 
excited by their strictures on my conduct: but, for mercy’s sake, 
permit not the slanderers to estrange your heart from me : —that 
heart so frank, so loyal, so true, so full of gentleness and goodness. 


‘ May I, at the first throw, loose my sparrow-hawk, may a falcon 


tear it from my fist, may I behold it die under my eyes, if your 
language be not sweeter to me than the accomplishment of all my 
cesires, than all the gifts of love with another female! *** * May 
my casque obstruct my sight, may my reins be too short and my stir- 
rups too long, may the roughest trotting horse torment me, may the 
oom, at my arrival, be intoxicated to fury, if the person who has 
dees reviled me has not lied! If I approach the gaming-table to 
lay, may I not be able to win a denier, may the table be so full that 
i find a place at it, may all the dice he unfavourable, if I love 
any other woman, if I regard any but yourself alone, whom I desire 
and cherish ! May I be shut up, in a dungeon, may we not endure each 
other’s sight, or rather may I be the laughing-stock of all the world, 
masters, servants, guests, and even the porter himself, if I have a 
heart to love another woman! May I permit another knight to pay 
his court to my lady before my face, and fail in resolution to avenge 
the insult ; may the wind baffle me at sea; may even the porter of he 
ing’s court-yard presume to beat me; may I be the first to fly ina 


fencontre, if my accuser has not lied !” 
‘‘ 5 The 
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The readers of Dante may call to mind the figure of Ber- 
trand de Born as described by that poet of gloom and mystery. 
He perceives a bust advancing to him without a head, or 
rather suspending his head by the hair with his right hand ; the 
bust taises up the head, and presents it to the visitor of the 
shades to exclaim, 


‘ « Thou who, yet breathing, seekest the kingdoms of the dead, see 
if thou canst find any suffering equal to that which I endure; and, 
that. thou mayest carry some account of me to the land of the living, 
know that I am Bertrand de Born, the same who gave pernicious 
counsels to the young king (Henry). I excited a son to revolt 
against his father: I was the Architophel to this new Absalom ; and, 
for having separated those whom God had united, I carry my head 
thus severed from my shoulders.”? ’ 


The Troubadours, or inventors, or creators, often (as we 
have before observed) sang their own compositions: but more 
frequently they had them sung by their jongleurs; a word 
which we suppose to be abbreviated, ag their profession would 
import, from joculatores. The latter, who were of an order 
quite subaltern to the former, professed to amuse the societies 
to which they were admitted, by their tales, by the verses which 
they had learned by heart, and which they accompanied with 
divers instruments, by slights of hand, grimaces, and buffoonery. 
In this degraded state, however, they learned to compose verses 
in imitation of those which they recited from memory. Thus 
the corruption and mean condition of the jongleurs, who in 
embracing the profession assumed the name of Troubadours, 
contributed more than any other cause to vilify the order. Giraud 
de Calauson, troubadour or rather jongleur of Gascony, in a 
curious sirvente, gives the following advice to a jongleur : 


¢ «© Know perfectly hew to invent well, to rhyme well, to propose 
with adroitness a subject ; know how to play on the drum and cimbals, 
and to make the symphony sonorous ; know how to throw and catch 
little apples on the point of a knife, to imitate the notes of birds, to 
play tricks, to direct the attacks of castles, to make monkeys leap 
through four hoops, to play on the cito/e and mandore, to handle the 
manicorde (possibly a sort of carey and the guittar, garuir la 
roue a dix-sept cordes*, play on the harp, et bien accorder la gigue 
(a merry airy pour égayer Pair du psalterion. Jongleur, thou wilt 
prepare nine instruments of ten strings; if thou learnest to play 
on them expertly, they will provide for all thy wants; make the 
lyres be heard, and the little hills resound.” ” 


After having enumerated the romances and tales which 
jongleur is required to recite, the poet adds : 





* As many of these usages are now unknown, we have preferred 
the original French in a few instances. | 
‘« Know 
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¢& Know how love runs and flies, how he goes without attire, how 
he repels justice with his darts, which he sharpens, and his two arrows, 
one of which is of pure gold which dazzles, and the other of steel which 
pierces so rudely that its wounds are incurable. Learn the ordi- 
nances of love, his privileges, and his remedies ; and well know how to 
explain his different degrees ; how rapidly he flies, on what he lives, 
what he does when he departs, the deceits which he then practises, 
and how he destroys his servants. When thou shalt have learned all 
this, fail not to present yourself to a king of Arragon, for 
no Fans ter appreciates the good exercises; if thou knowest 
well thy trade, if thou art distinguished among thy betters, thou wilt 
not have to complain of the want of his largesses ; if thou risest not 
above mediocrity, thou wilt merit to be ill received by the best prince 
in the world.” ” 


While Giraud de Calauson, in this sirvente, was training the 
troubadours to the lowest exercises and most subaltern parts of 
the profession, other poets felt and lamented the decline of the 
art ; which, descending from gentlemen to mountebanks, con- 
jurers, and leaders of dancing monkeys, lost all its grace and 
sentiment. — The extravagancies of Pierre Vidal, a troubadour in 
the train of King Richard, form an amusing feature in the list 
of the Provengal bards. Among other oddities, he attached 
himself to a lady of Carcassonne, whose name was Louve de 
Penautier: in honour of this lady he assumed the name of Leup ; 
and, that he might deserve this name, he dressed himself in a 
wolf’s skin, and caused himself to be hunted by the shepherds 
and dogs over the mountains. He crea a: in supporting 
this whimsical chace to the last extremity, and was carried 
before his mistress as if he were dead: but the lady was not 
much affected by a devotion so singular. — Another trouba- 
dour, des Escas, signalized himself by /essons to a youth on enter- 
ing the world. His maxims do not much differ from the 
general tone of instruction in those days: but one piece of 
advice on the conduct to be adopted with his lady, if not entirely 
new, will at least be scarcely expected in an elementary treatise. 
¢ «¢ Should she give you any real cause for jealousy, and deny 
what you have witnessed with your own eyes, say to her, Lady ! 
I am assured that you speak truly: but it appeared to me that 
Isaw.”’ ‘This resembles an anecdote of a, lady in high life, 
who, on being surprized by her lover in company with his 
rival, made this answer to his violent reproaches: ‘I plainly 
perceive that you love me no more, since you give greater 
credit to your own eyes than to all that I can say.” 

Some of the sirventes by Pierre Cardinal amazed us by the 
boldness of their strictures on the clergy. The severity of his 
character, his freedom of speech, and his bitter sarcasm, intitle 


him tothe name of the Juvenal of Provencal poesy. He 
attained 
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attained nearly his hundredth year, of which a large proportion 
was passed in seclusion from mankind, who shunned the too 
faithful painter of their own portraits. The titled clergy, the 
military orders, monks, barons, females, all degrees and ranks 
in society, were subject to the biting pen of Pierre Cardinal. 
The ensuing allegory describes his isolated state : 


, © Once on a time, a storm of rain fell on a city, which struck 
with madness every person whom it wetted ; and all but one individual, 
who was asleep and did not leave his house, shared this fate. When he 
waked, the rain had ceased, and he went forth to pay visits to his 
fellow-citizens, whom he found indulging in every species of extra- 
: vagance ; one was dressed, another naked ; one spit up into the air, 
another was flinging stones ; one was tearing his clothes, another 
was dressed like a king, and believed himself to be a monarch. The 
one rational being was astonished to find that all had lost their senses, 
and sought on every side for a sensible person, but sought in vain. 
The more he was amazed, the more they too were surprized at his 
orderly deportment ; and they did not hesitate to affirm that de had 
lost his reason, because they perceived that his actions bore no sem- 
blance to their own. Then arose an emulation between them, each 
striving to inflict on him the greatest number of blows ; they push, 
tear, shake, and overwhelm him ; now they knock him down, now 
q they raise him up ; and with difficulty he saves himself by gaining his 
own lodging, covered with mud, half dead, and most happy in escap- 
ing. — This fable is a representation of the world, and of those who 
compose it. The world is the city filled with frantic people ; 
covetousness is the rain with which it is inundated; and pride and 
depravity have enveloped all men. If any one has been preserved 
from them by the assistance of God, he is considered as a fool, tor- 
mented, and persecuted, because he thinks not like others.’ ” 


Giraud Riquier de Narbonne, an officer in the household of 
Alphonso X., King of Castille, who has left an extraordinary 
number of works, flourished at the end of the thirteenth century; 
a time when poets endeavoured to distinguish themselves from 
the crowd of their predecessors by innovations in the art. His 
longest poem is an application addressed to Alphonso, for his 
interposition to raise the condition of the jongleur from the 
abasement into which it had fallen, since Charlatans who amused 
the people by buffooneries, who led about dancing goats and 
monkeys, and who sang wanton songs in the public places, 
had assumed the same name as court-poets. He demands that 
Alphonso will, by royal authority, separate all men, who are cone 
founded under the name of jong/eurs, into four distinct classes ; 
viz. the doctors in the art of inventing, (¢rouver,) the simple 
troubadours, the jongleurs, and the buffoons. ‘This work is 
one of the last sighs of Provencal poetry. The troubadour who 
wrote it was a witness of the fall of his art; he survived his 
glory, his literature, and the language itself which he had 
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adorned. ‘ His situation,’ says M. pe Sismonpi, § calls te 
mind that of Ossian in the last of his poems, when he re- 
nounces the harp, whose sounds the new race of mortals know 
not how to appreciate.’ 

We have extended our remarks and citations respecting Pro. 
vengal poesy for many reasons. It has claims on every Euro- 

ean nation as the parent of renovated song. Its history, 
although digested with extraordinary zeal and learning by 
St. Palaye and Millot, is yet unknown to the majority of Eng- 
lish readers; and its existence was combined with so much of 
the geand and of the weak in human nature, and recalls to mind 
ages and a state of society so tinctured by the contrasts of 
courtesy and ferocity, that it arrested our progress to more 
modern times. ‘These motives, rather than any admiration of 
the Provencal school, have led us into detail. We have seen 
this poesy, born in the eleventh century, form the pleasure of 
every court, and animate every banquet, within the reach of 
all orders of the nation; and we find it arrived at the middle 
of the thirteenth century, without advancing in character, 7 
feature, or excellence. ‘The same turn of gallantry and con- 
ceit; the same tears and submissions to a mistress, who is ever 
described with similar features; the same hyperboles and exag- , 
gerations on her merit and beauty, without a single relief from 
pathos or grandeur; the same affected gaiety, shackled and 
almost saddened by the restraint of the rhymes; attended this 
school from infancy to age.. The buffooneries of the jongleurs, 
who, in its advance, from simply repeating became the com- 
posers of verses, had no doubt a perceptible and baneful influence 
on the art; since he who makes a trade of amusement, and sells 
laughter and merriment, is [ittle solicitous about the respecta- 
bility of the means, provided that the end be attained. 

The crusade against the Albigenses completed the destruc- 
tion of the Provengal school. The few remaining troubadours, ; 
who in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries deserved rather the 
name of jongleurs, or Merry-Andrews, who improvisted verses, 
and led about monkeys and dancing dogs to different courts, 
were now compelled to seek distant asylums, and the gaie 
science yielded to the gloom of sanguinary times. Perhaps the 
Provengal language was at the eve of purity ; perhaps it only 
awaited the one great man without whose appearance languages 
and nations temain obscure. Its prose, of which an able 
specimen is given by the present author, is more modern and 
harmonious than its verse; arid it was advancing to perfection 

¢ when this deadly feud, headed by the Pope, crushed its promise. 
At this time, the Courts of Love, which had done so much to 


polish the warrior and the man of song, ceased. The depar- 
ture 
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ture of .a Provengal prince for Italy took, off a. numerous suite 
of bards; the establishment of the Roman Pontiff at Avignon, 
with a court. of Italians, gave the ascendancy to that younger 
but more harmonious and perfect language; and Petrarch, in 
addressing a Provengal lady, writes to her in Italian. Societies 
of men were now governed by institutions which repressed the 
wandering and romantie¢ life. Reason and sound sense are the 
allies of prose and of order: but the most brilliant faculties of 
the mind are not the most intimately connected with happiness 
and regularity. An academy, it is true, was formed at Tou- 
louse, for the purpose of reproducing the_lost art, in the year 
1323, which assumed the name of La Sobregaya Companhia dels 
sept Trobadors de Tolosa ;—and to this institution we trace the 
origin of the Floral game$, which are celebrated to this day in the 
same city. The kingdom of Arragon yet retained the habits and 
language of the Provengals, and Catalonia and Valencia pro- 
duced their authors in the gaie science. 


< It is melancholy,’ says the author, ‘even to strangers, to con- 
template the decline and destruction of a fine language. That of 
the Troubadours, which had been deemed so harmonious, — that lan- 
guage which had awakened enthusiasm, imagination, and genius in 
every country of Europe, — which had been heard with admiration 
not only in France, in Italy, and in Spain, but-even in the courts of 
England and of Germany, — no longer sounded to the ears of men 
worthy of hearing it. It is to this day the language of the lower 
orders in the south of France: but so split into diversity of dialects 
that the Gascon, the Provencal, and the Languedocian perceive not 
that they speak the same tongue. It is the basis of the Piedmontese; 
it is spoken in Spain, from Figueras to the kingdom of Murcia; and 
it is the language of Sardinia and the: Balearic isles: but, in these 
different countries, all who have received any education abandon it for 
the Castilian, the Italian, or the French; and they blush at some- 
times expressing themselves like the poets who shed glory on their 
country, and to whom we are indebted for modern poesy.? 


ScHOOL OF THE TROUVERES. 


France was divided for some centuries into two languages, 
which took-their name from the word used to imply affirmation. 
The Provencal was termed the /angue d’Oc, the Norman the 
langue d’Oil or d’Out, as the Italian was termed the langue de of, 
the German the /angue d’Y¥a, and as the English might be termed 
the Jangue d’Yes.. As Provence was the cradle of the langue 
d@’Oc, so was Normandy the nucleus of the /angue d’Oil or d’ Oui. 
Of the latter, perhaps the most antient book is the digest of 
laws imposed on England by William the Conqueror. ‘The 
metrical compositions of Provence were of the lyric character, 
while those of Normandy partook more of the epic. The 
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history of almost every troubadour has been written; and alt 
those that were published by Nostradamus and collected by 
M. de Saint Palaye, and republished by Millet, have a romantic 
air. The Trouveres are far more obscure ; scarcely a name or 
a record of them having reached our times ; or, if an adventure 
regarding one of the fraternity has been handed down to us, it 
is generally of a character remote from the romantic. 

The Trouveres have left us chivalrous romances and fabliaux ¢ 
the first of which are the boast and honour of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. All the chivalry which bursts forth ona sudden 
jn these romances, — that heroism of honour and of love, —that 
devotion of the stronger to the weaker sex, — that nobleness 
and purity of character, every where presented as a model, and 
in almost every instance triumphant over the severest trials ; — 
that new and supernatural generosity, so different from what we 
trace in antiquity, and in the inventions of any other people ; — 
presuppose a force and brilliancy of imagination which nothing 
has prepared, and which not any known rule for developing 
human manners can explain. 

Romantic mythology may be divided into three distinct 
classes; which are the appendages of three different epochs in 
the first moiety of the middle age; and which represent three 
armies of fabulous heroes, who have no communication with 
each other. ‘The successive birth, and peculiar character, 
ef each of these mythologies will perhaps throw the best light 
» on the first invention of the whole species. — The first class of 
chivalrous romances celebrated the exploits of King Arthur, 
son of Pendragon, the last British king who defended England 
against the invasion of the Anglo-Saxons; and the enchanter 
Merlin, the institution of the Round Table, and all the preux 
chevaliers, Tristan, Lancelot of the Lake, &c. were attached 
to the court of this king and his wife Ginevra. The origin of 
this history is found in the romance of Brut, In that fabulous 
Chronicle, King Arthur, the Round Table, and the Prophet 
Merlin are already brought forwards ; and subsequent romances 
finished the creation, and converted the court of Arthur into 
a living world, whose characters were not less known than 
those of Louis the Fourteenth are at this day. The active and 
enterprising people who gave birth to these tales knew no other 
pleasure in their hours of idleness than that of listening to ad- 
ventures, dangers, and battles; and they had need of recitals 
that would stir the imagination by amusing it with the grand 
game of hazard played with the life of man. They loved to 
see every hero stand alone, combat alone, and attain unassisted 
the object of his endeavours, as Guillaume Bras-de-Fer, or Fie- 
ribras, Osmond, Robert, Roger, and Bemond had done; 
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bravery was their idol; the other virtues were of the later 
school ; and the nation whose hero took the surname of Crafty, 
or perfidious, (for such is the signification of Guiscard,) cer- 
tainly did not condemn perfidy so much as cowardice. Love 
was undoubtedly, as with the Provengals, a necessary ingre- 
dient in the tale: but with the Normans love did not attain 
to that purity and constancy which were ornaments conferred 
on it by the southern romancers. Supernatural agency con- 
fined itself to the interposition of fairies and wizards. ‘Those 
almost celestial genii, who dispose of all the wonders of art and 
nature, and who with a word create enchanted palaces, in which 
all that can dazzle or delight the senses is united by the orders 
of a magician, were all additions of the south. The early 
romancers placed their scenes invariably either in Britain or in 
northern France; and we find neither Italy nor Spain, nor the 
Moors, once mentioned by these Norman bards. The existence 
of Fays, a species of beings who influenced the destinies of man, 
but were not unfrequently in need of human protection, was 
an article of faith with all the northern nations in their pagan 
state ; and, in those ages, they were the sombre priestesses to 
wood-demons, their organs and interpreters. Christianity had not 
yet instructed the Normans to deny their power ; adherence to 
the abandoned religion was considered as magic ; and the power 
of fays was a modification of that of the devil. ‘ In that 
time,” says the author of the Romance of Lancelot, £ all who 
meddled with charms and enchantments were called Fays, and 
their number was very great, principally in Britain: they 
knew the force and virtue of woods, of stones, and of herbs, by 
the which they were kept in youth, in beauty, and in riches,” 
&c. The heroes of chivalry travel incessantly from France and 
Little Britain (Brittany) to England, Ireland, and Scotland. In 
proportion to the real obscurity of places appears to have been 
their romantic celebrity; and hence Cornwall, of all other 
counties, was the most in vogue. . 

The second family of chivalric romances is that of Amadis, 
to whose creation other literatures put in their claims in oppo- 
sition to France. The scenes of their exploits remain, as be- 
fore, Scotland, England, Brittany, and France. Amadis de 
Gaul, the first of these romances, and model of the others, is 
claimed by people to the south of the Pyrenees as the work 
of Vasco Lobeira, a Portuguese who lived between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. "We cannot, however, reconcile the 
locality of Amadis with a Portuguese origin. ‘The scene is in 
France, and precisely in those places which were illustrated b 
the Round Table. Why has not the author conducted his hero 
into Spain, at that time ravaged by the Moors, and conse- 
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quently of immediate interest to a writer among a neighbouring 
people? No dispute prevails respecting the origin of other ro- 
mances, the echoes and imitations of Amadis de Gaul; such 
as Amadis of Greece, and all the others who assumed that name, 
Florismart of Hyrcania, Galaor, Florestan, and Esplandian ;: all 
these romances are evidently of Spanish origin, and bear on 
them the type and impression of their descent. Oriental bom- 
bast in them succeeds to the antient naiveté of style; the ima- 
gination becomes more extravagant and less male ; Jove is more 
refined, valour more like rhodomontade, religion more generally 
diffused, and fanaticism begins to shew her teeth and claws of 
persecution. ‘These compositions were crowned with the suc- 
cess of the moment; and, when Cervantes published his inimi- 

table Don Quixote, the epidemic was at its height. 

~ The third family of chivalric romances is wholly French, 
although their greatest celebrity is owing to the grand poet of 
Italy who took. possession of the subject. We mean that of 
the Court and Paladins of Charlemagne. The history of Char- 
lemagne, the most brilliant of the middle age, necessarily left 
to successive ages a sentiment of wonder and admiration ; his 
long reign, his prodigious activity, his splendid victories, his 
wars with the Saracens, Saxons, and Lombards, his influence 
over Germany, Italy, and Spain, and the renovation of the 
western empire, had made his name popular over all Europe 
long after the memory of the events which signalized it was 
lost. He was indeed a hero peculiar to chivalry,'a star shining 
in the midst of darkness, to which a fantastic creation might 
be easily atfached. The mythology connected with this prince 

is the subject of the divine Ariosto. , 
As to the knights of this new and beautiful romance, they 
no longer wandered like their predecessors in the gloomy forests 
of a half-barbarous country, almost constantly covered with 
fog and mist ; the whole universe expanded itself to their eyes 
and to their wanderings ; the Holy Land was the great object 
of their pilgrimage ; and by this route they formed a communi- 
cation with the great and rich countries of the East. Their 
geography extended over more delightful lands. All the soft- 
ness and perfumes of countries highly favoured by nature were 
at their disposal; all the pomp and magnificence of Damascus, 
Bagdad, and Constantinople contributed to adorn the triumph 
of their heroes; and the acquisition of a southern imagination, 
more precious than all the perfumes of the East, shed a charm 
and a colouring over the gloomy mythology of the Nerth. 
The fays were no longer sorceresses, hideous in figure and 
the objects of hatred and fear: but gentle and lovely spirits, 
born in light, atid inhabitants of airy regions, were the beings 
: : created 
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created by their pens. To the art of prolonging life, they had 
added that of increasing its delights ; they were, in a manner, 
the priestesses of nature, and of her pomps and spectacles. 
At their voice, splendid palaces sprang up in deserts; en- 
chanted gardens, and groves of oranges and myrtles, flourished in 
the midst of sands, or on the shoals and the bosom of the seas ; 
gold, diamonds, and pearls covered the light filaments of their 
robes, and the roofs of their palaces; and their love, far from 
being accounted sacrilegious, was frequently the most flattering 
recompence of the warrior’s labours. 

‘ The French,’ says M. pe Sismonp1, * possessed, beyond all 
other modern nations, an inventive spirit. Complaints, sighs, and 
the developement of impassioned sentiments, fatigued them sooner 
than other people ; they demanded,something more attractive and sub- 
stantial to captivate their attention. We have seen that the rich and 
brilliant invention of chivalrous romances arose among them ; they 
were also the inventors of fabliaux, or tales of laughter; and they 
gave more life to the talent of narration, by placing the recitals under 
the eye, and by creating the new dramatic art, or mysteries. On 
the other hand, we perceive among them, at the same epoch, works 
of great length, and of a different nature; I mean allegories, which 
were equally imitated by all who wrote romances.’ 


Of these allegorical poems, the most celebrated and most 
antient is the Romance of the Rose, of which the name is familiar 
to all the world, but the intention and nature are known to a 
very few. First, it is necessary to inform the reader that the 
Romance of the Rose is by no means a romance in the sense 
which we at present attach to the term. At the epoch of its 
composition, the French was yet called the Roman language ; 
and all long works written in that language were denominated 
romances. ‘That of the Rose amounts to twenty thousand 
verses; and it is the work of two different authors. Guillaume 
de Lorris, who began it, wrote only the first four thousand 
one hundred and fifty lines; his continuator, Jean de Méun, 
composed the rest, at least fifty years after the conclusion of 
the former part. 

‘ Guillaume de Lorris proposed to himself to treat the same sub- 
ject which was discussed by Ovid in his Art of Love: but the dif. 
ference between the two works will lead us to appreciate that which 
existed between the spirit of the two ages. Guillaume de Lorris does 
not address himself to lovers, he speaks not to them according to 
his own sentiments or experience, but he relates a dream; and his 
eternal vision, which would more than occupy many successive nights, 
possesses neither the variety nor the features of a real dream. It is 
a crowd of allegorical characters who present themselves to his mind ; 
all the events of a-long passion rise on their hinder legs, and are 
transformed, for his service, into beings to whom he assigns names. 
The lady Ldle, or Idkeness, first inspires the lover with the desire of 
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“searching for the Rose, or the prize of Love. Lvil-mouth and 
Danger prevent his access ; Felony and Baseness, Hatred and Avarice, 
thwart him in the pursuit; all the vices and all the virtues of hu- 
manity are in turn personified and introduced on the stage; one alle- 
gory is linked to another ; and the imagination is banded about be- 
tween these fictitious beings, on which it cannot succeed in conferring 
a body. . All interest is necessarily destroyed by that fatiguing con- 
ception,’ &c.—-* Nevertheless, in the age in which the Romance of 
the Rose appeared, the less it interested as a recital, the more it was 
admired as an effort of wit, a moral conception, and poetic fiction. 
The play of wit astonished at every line ; the aim of the author was 
ever kept in view; and, from the moment at which poesy was con- 
sidered by the French as a source of agreeable instruction, the Ro- 
mance of the Rose appeared to accomplish this object because it seemed 
to contain it ingeniously wrapped in mystery. Our opinions, how- 
ever, would be widely different from those of our ancestors: we could 
not permit the delineation of vice in all its impudence to be the 
medium of inspiring virtue, as Guillaume de Lorris has made it ; we 
could not endure the cynical and insulting strain in which these authors 
speak of females ; and we should be offended at that grossness which 
is so estranged from the idea that we entertain of chivalrous love 
and gallantry. Our ancestors were, without doubt, less delicate than 
ourselves, and no book has met with such prodigious success as the 
Romance of the Rose: it was admired not merely as a master-piece of 
wit, of invention, and of practical philosophy, but its readers at- 
tempted to find in it that which the author had not dreamed of 
inserting, and, under the first allegory, they sought a second. ‘They 
pretended that Lorris had concealed under the form of allegory the 
most important mysteries of theology ; they wrote learned commen- 
taries, which are found annexed to the edition of Paris, (1531, folio, ) 
in which the key was given to that divine allegory ; and they referred 
the most licentious passages and pictures of terrestrial love to the 
grace of God. True it 1s that adoration for a profane, and, in many 
passages, an immoral book, at length drew down on it the animad- 
version of certain fathers of the church. Jean Jerson, chancellor of 
the university of Paris, and one of the most accredited among the 
fathers of the council of Constance, wrote a Latin treatise against 
this work ; and from that moment a number of preachers thundered 
against it, at the same time that others of the fraternity cited from it 
passages intermingled and confounded with texts of Scripture.’ 


M. pe Sismonp1 proceeds to notice several works written 
in imitation of this soporiferous vision, and thence traces 
the origin of those fabliaux, originally of Norman invention, 
some of which have been happily translated into our own lan- 
guage by Mr. Way. Of these, without question, the most 
affecting is that of Aucassin and Nicolette, which, modernized 
by M. Le Grand, assumes the title of The Loves of the good old 
Times. The original is written in alternate prose and verse, 
with occasionally a few lines of music.’ The Lays of Aristotle, 


and of the Little Bird, are charming ‘tales. ‘The poesy of the 
Trouvéres, 
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Trouvéres, however, was not exclusively confined to narration. 
Some stanzas are extant, by the Vidame de Chartres, of the an- 
tient house of Vendéme, which astonish us by the uniform polish 
and harmony of the verse: 


© Ecoutez, nobles chevaliers, 
Je vous tracerai volontiers 
L’ image de ma belle. 
Son nom jamais ne le saurex, 
Mais si parfois la rencontrez, 
Aisément la reconnoitrez 


A ce portrait fidele. 


‘ Ses cheveux blonds comme fils d’or 
Ne sont ni trop longs ni trop cort, 
Tous replies en onde ; 
Sous son front blanc comme le lys, 
Ox l’on ne voit tache ni plis, 
S’ Zlevent deux sourcils jolis, 


Arcs triomphant du monde, &c. 


Besides the two species of literature which have divided our 
attention in this article, the creation of the theatre was the 
work of France. At a time when the antient theatre was 
forgotten, the French first invented the representation of the 
grand events which accompanied the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, or the mysteries of which it ordains the belief, or even 
domestic scenes of gaiety or delight, to amuse the leisure of 
the great. The pilgrims who returned from the Holy Land 
first awakened curiosity, by directing it to the representation of 
the objects which had occurred to them in their pilgrimage. 
As in early Greece, these dramatic representations were repre- 
sented in the streets and roads ; and, in the fourteenth century, 
a company of pilgrims, who had solemnized by a brilliant 
spectacle the marriage of Charles VI. and Isabeau of Bavaria, 
was established at Paris by a formal charter, and undertook to 
divert the people with regular representations. ‘They were 
called the Fraternity of the Passion, from the most celebrated of 
their spectacles, which exhibited the mystery of the Passion. 
Four-and-twenty characters successively appeared in this 
Mystery ; among whom were the three persons of the Trinity, 
six angels or archangels, twelve apostles, six devils, Herod 
with all his court, and several other characters created by the 
poet. Without detailing the musical and mechanical inventions, 
which appear to have been considerable, we will cite a passage 
as a specumen of the whole. After having baptized a number 
of persons who had followed him into the desart, St. John 
is required to baptize Jesus himself. Here the versification is 
not so remarkable as the notes, which almost carry us back to 
‘the times of these Gothic spectacles. 


¢ Here 
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¢ Here Jesus.enters naked into the river Jordan; and St. John 
takes water in his hand, which he sprinkles over the head of Jesus 3 


¢ St. Joun. — 

© Sire, vous étes baptisé. 

Qui a votre haute noblesse 

’ appartient ne a ma simplesse 

Si digne service de faire ; 

Toutefois mon Dieu débonnaire 

Veuille suppléer le surplus.’ 

© Here Jesus comes out of the river, and throws himself on his 
knees, naked as he is, before Paradise. Then God the Father 

aks, and the Holy Ghost descends in the form of a white dove 
on the head ef Jesus, and then returns to Paradise. Here be it re- 
marked that the speech of God the Father must be very audibly 
pronounced, and well drawn out, in three voices; that is to say, a 
soprano, a counter-tenor, and thorough base, in good unison; and 
in this harmony must be pronounced what follows : 
© Hic est filius meus dilectus, 
In quo mibi bene complacui.’ 
s Celui-ci est mon fils aimé Jésus, 
Que bien me plaist, ma plaisance est en lui,’ &c. &c. 

Besides characters drawn from heaven and from hell, allegories, 
&c. even the tenses of verbs were compelled to come forwards 
on the scene; and Regno, Regnas, Regnavi, are among the 
dramatis persona of one of the moralities. ‘he entertainment 
not unfrequently lasted forty days; and, with all its defects, it 
passed from France to England, and to other courts in the 
vicinity of its birth-place. The Avocat Patelin, the Medecin 
malgré lui, and a few other farces of the same stamp, gemain 
to us from the merrier school, as proofs of the wit of #emi- 
barbarous age. Atlength, Les Enfans sans souci formed a com- 
pany for enacting farces, under the conduct of the Prince of 
Fools: satire and personal invective succeeded to religious 
dreams; and comedy then began to take is ordinary bent. 

With the ¢rouvéres began the true French literature; and 
with them originated the schools of romantic mythology, and 
the hint of those bright creations which were perfected by 
the poets of Italy. We re-trace them in the novels of Boccaccio, 
which are frequently old fabliaux; we re-trace them in Ariosto ; 
and the majestic allegories of Dante are in part suggested to 
him by the Romance of the Rose. Lope de Vega and Calderon 
also in many instances remind us of the Fraternity of the 
Passion. ‘Thus the schools of Provence and Normandy in- 
fluenced and suggested the noble and finished specimens of the 
art which is the pride of Italy and the admiration of mankind. 

Our next Appendix will contain the conclusion of our 


remarks on these ingenious and learned volumes. BL 


[Zo be continued. | 
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Art. XIV. Mémoires présentés, &c. 3 i.e. Memoirs presented to’ 


the Institute of Sciences, Letters, and the Arts, by various 
learned Men, and read at its Meetings. Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Sciences. Vol. II. 4to. pp. 639. Paris. 1811. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. 


MepricaL and CuHemicaL Papers, &c. 


N the Nature of the Composition of the Muriatic and Acetic 

Ethers. By P.F. G. BouLtay, Apothecary. — We are told 
in this paper that the author’s opinion respecting the nature 
of muriatic ether differs essentially from that of M. Thenard. 
It produces none of the effects of muriatic acid on the appli- 
cation of the appropriate tests for this substance; yet, if it be 
burned, muriatic vapors are immediately formed. Now, does 
this arise from the production of the acid, as M. Thenard sup- 
poses, or is it then only disengaged? ‘To ascertain this point, 
the present author subjected muriatic ether to the action of 
pure potash, ammonia, sulphuric and nitric acid, in succes- 
sion ; and he found that, in all these cases, muriatic vapors 
were disengaged: yet, as when the alkalies were employed, 
no oxygen was present; and, as the sulphuric and nitric acids 
were not decomposed, he concludes that the muriatic acid was 
only disengaged and not formed. Analogous experiments were 
made, with similar results, on the acetfc ether; and M.BouLLay 
deduces the three following conclusions: ¢ rst, That muriatic 
ether is a simple combination of acid and alcohol, in propor- 
tions that I have not yet precisely determined, but in which 
the acid predominates. 2d. That acetic ether, and probably 
nitric ether, result from the same kind of combination. 3d. 
That two modes exist of forming these very combustible and 
very volatile productions, to which the name of ether is given; 
and that, under this relation, they appear to be divided into 
two classes: the one comprehending the phosphoric and sul- 
phuric ethers, in which the acid determines the etherification 
without becoming an essential part of the compound ; and the 
other containing the ethers, which are simply a combination 
of acid and alcohol, as, for example, the acetic and muriatic 
ethers.’ 

Memoir on the Hymen ; in which it is shewn that the Membrane 
bearing this Name in the Human Subject exists in many .of the 
Mammiferous Animals. By G.L. Duvernoy. —It is observed 
by M. Duvernoy that this membrane is one of the few circum- 
stances in which the human female has been supposed to differ 
from every other, according to the opinion of the most cele- 
brated naturalists; and he details the very various opinions 
which anatomists have advanced respecting its nature and 
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formation. He afterward gives an account of the examination 
that he has made of a number of animals, and asserts that he 
has found, in several of the mammiferx, a membrane which 
must be regarded as analogous. 

On the Action of Vegetable Bodies on Alcohol, with or without 
the Intervention of Mineral Acids, or a new Methad of combinin 
the Bodies with each other. By M. TuHenarp. — This celebrated 
chemist here refers to the experiments of Scheele, in which he 
formed an acetic and an imperfect benzoic ether, and observes 
that we are not yet in possession of a complete theory of the 
operation of these bodies in this process. In order to throw some 
light on the subject, he proposes to direct his attention to two 
principal objects, the action of pure vegetable acids on alcohol, 
and the action of a mixture of vegetable and mineral acids on 
this substance. He remarks that, when the tartarous, citric, 
malic, and many other vegetable acids, are distilled with alcohol, 
they are separated without any change: but that acetic acid, 
on the contrary, forms with it a true ether. A number of 
experiments are then related, in which some of the vegetable 
acids were united with alcohol, and formed into imperfect 
ethers, by the intervention of the sulphuric and muriatic acids. 
The same process was then practised with acetic acid; when 
it appeared that ether was formed with great facility, and in a 
larger quantity than without the intervention of the mineral 
acid. In using different mineral acids, it was found that their 
action was in proportion to their power of condensing the alco- 
hol. M. 'THenarp concludes from his experiments that, except 
the acetic, no vegetable acid has sufficient strength to act on 
alcohol unless it be strongly condensed, and that this conden- 
sation is effected by the mineral acid. 

On the Formation of Phosphoric Ether by the Help of a peculiar 
Apparatus. By P. ¥. G. Bouttay, Apothecary. — Scheele and 
Lavoisier attempted without success to procure phosphoric 
ether; and, although Boudet had accomplished the formation 
of it, he obtained it only in a small quantity. ‘The present 
writer conceived that the obstacle to success arose from the 
difficulty of keeping the particles of the alcohol and phosphoric 
acid sufficiently in contact; and he therefore invented an appa- 
ratus, in which the alcohol is added drop by drop to the phos- 
phoric acid while it is warm and liquid. An ether was formed 
in this manner in a considerable quantity ; which, M. BouLiay 
says, is more similar to the sulphuric ether than others of this 
class of substances. 

» On the Plica Polonica. By RoussitLe pE Cuamseru. — In 
this long paper, consisting of 50 pages, the object is to prove 
that many of the wonderful accounts recorded of this disease 
| are 
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are either entirely without foundation or very much exagger-’ 
ated; and, indeed, in medicine, we ought always to regard with 
@ suspicious eye the marvellous tales that originate in remote 
and ignorant countries,: where the information generally. pro- 
ceeds from individuals who are disposed to augment or promote 
the deception, and where we receive it through an indirect 
channel. The writer observes, however, that information 
derived from the spot is much to be preferred to any that can 
be obtained from medical writings ; and we believe that this 
opinion is in a great measure correct, since most of those 
who have treated of this disease seem to have entered on the 
investigation with their minds predisposed to believe some- 
thing extraordinary concerning it. M. Roussiiis has derived 
much of his information from the Count Stanislaus Leezkzinsky ; 
who, it may be presumed, had every requisite for furnishing 
it, and whose testimony is the more to be credited as it mili- 
tates against the prejudices which he may be suspected to feel 
in favour of his countrymen. 

The opinion which this paper enforces is that the plica is 
not properly a disease, depending on any specific morbid mat- 
ter, or indicating any thing peculiar in the constitution or 
climate of Poland, but owing to the extreme neglect of the 
inhabitants in all that respects neatness and personal cleanliness. 
The Count expressly adopts this view of the subject, and im- 
putes the supposed Polish epidemic to the filthy habits of the 
men; who never use combs to their hair, never wash the skin, 
are ill fed, improperly clothed, ¢ and live continually in filth 
and ordure.’—— From the same authority, we learn that the 
plica does not bleed when cut, as the reports have hitherto 
stated; and this account is supposed to have originated from 
the scorbutic diseases with which some provinces of Poland 
are affected, but which have no necessary connection with the 
peculiar condition of the hair.— The author devotes also a 
considerable portion of his paper to the examination of a work 
by Prof. Stark, published at Jena in 1799, in which most of 
the old opinions respecting the disease are supported. Stark 
supposed that ‘a principle of viscosity and of thickening resides 
in the humours, takes possession of the hair, and mixes with 
it ;’ that it is contagious, that it must be relieved by internal 
medicines, and that it is dangerous to remove it. We do not 
deem it necessary to follow the present author through all hig 
critique on M. Stark’s work; nor, while we admit that he 
appears to reason with acuteness, do we feel altogether 
competent to give a decisive opinion respecting a question on 
which we have had so little opportunity of obtaining positive 
knowlege. (See a subsequent paper on this subject, p. 526.) 
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Notice 4, a new Principle in Meteoric Stones. _By M. Lave 
crer. —'The principle, which is here announced as. forming 
one of the constituents in meteoric stones, is chrome, a metal 
discovered a few years ago by M. Vauquelin ; who accounted 
for the circumstance of its having escaped the notice of the 
numerous chemists who had at different times examined these 
bodies, from their having always commenced the analysis by 
dissolving them in the muriatic acid; by which means the © 
chrome was confounded with the other metals; while, by the 
employment of caustic alkali, the peculiar colour of oxyd of 
chrome is immediately produced. M. Laucier deduces the 
three following propositions from his experiments: ¢ 1st, That 
the five meteoric stones of Veronne, Barbotan, )’Aigle, Ensis- 
heim, and Apt, besides the principles already recognized by 
chemists, contain the metal named chrome, in the proportion 
of 35 part. 2d. That it is very probable that all meteoric 
stones equally include this principle, since they all perfectly 
resemble each other in their physical and chemical properties. 
3d. That, in many cases, it is perhaps indispensable, in order 
to arrive at the perfection of chemical analysis, to treat two 

rtions of the same substance by means both of acids and of 
alkalies ; because it seems to be demonstrated by experiment 
that a principle which is invisible in the one case may be 
discovered in the other.’ 

Notice respecting the Chemical Nature of an Animal Substance 
from the Grotto de l’ Arc, in the Island of Caprea. By the 
Same. — The cave in which this peculiar substance is deposited 
is formed of a calcareous stone; and the substance itself is 
described as composed of rounded masses, projecting from the 
stone, black, polished, and shining, mixed with a quantity of 
hair, smelling like tan, burning with a foetid odour, and by 
distillation exhibiting the usual marks of an animal body. 
Distilled water dissolves about half of this substance; and, by 
evaporation, a kind of extract is formed, which appears to 
partake of both an animal and a vegetable nature, which con- 
tains different neutral salts, exhales a peculiar aromatic odour, 
and rapidly attracts moisture from the air, This latter pro- 
perty is conjectured to depend on a quantity of benzoate of 

otash which enters into its composition. ‘The part that is 
not soluble in water is dissolved by alcohol, except a quantity 
of hair, pieces of straw, and various accidental impurities ; 
that which the-alcohol dissolves appears to be of a resinous 
nature. The author suspects that it is derived from the excre- 
ment of some species of herbivorous animal. 

On the Plica. By M. Larrey.— This paper very nearly 
goincides, in the principles which it maintains, with those of 

II a memoir 
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a memoir of which we have already given a report (p. 524). 
The author remarks that a great mixture of ignorance and 
superstition prevails in the accounts that we have received of 
this disease, even from sources which might be considered 
as the most respectable; and that many ais of which he 
has himself been an eye-witness, are in direct, opposition to 
the most common opinions on the subject. He conceives that 
the surface of the head may be affected by a syphilitic or scro- 
fulous eruption, which may lay the foundation for the com- 
piaint, but that the peculiar state of the hair depends on the 

abits of the people, and may be regarded as entirely factitious. 
After having stated the facts which he had Comat respecting 
the plica, he thus continues : ‘ What is the conclusion to be 
drawn from these facts? That this particular affection of the 
hair, supposing it to be induced in some individuals by the 
nature of the disease, depends on the little attention which the 
Polish Jews and others of the lower class pay to their hair, 
on their want of neatness, and on the methods which they em- 
ploy to mat their hairs together, and to form them into twisted 
ropes, in consequence of their firm persuasion that this affec- 
tion will cure all other diseases. ‘They are kept in this error 
by the physicians, most of whom maintain this opinion,’ 
M. Larrey admits that some caution is necessary in removing 
from the head a thick mat of hair, in which it has been enve- 
loped, perhaps, for many years, and the whole inclosed by a 
thick fur cap, if the season be very cold or moist: but he 
argues that no other mischief is to be apprehended than such 
as is derived from this source, against which it is easy to 
guard. He denies the truth of the current opinion that, if the 
hairs be cut, a'bloody fluid issues from them; and, on the 
contrary, he has found that the part of the hair near the skin 
has the appearance of being in a perfectly sound and healthy 
state. —‘To conclude, we may remark that these two papers 
must go far to shake our belief in the existence of this wonder- 
ful disease, \if they do not entirely destroy it. 

On the Scouring of Silk. By M. J. L. Roarp. — After some 
observations on the importance of applying the principles of 
scientific chemistry to the improvement of the arts, this author 
proceeds to arrange the materials of his paper into two heads ; 
first, proposing to describe the effects of different re-agents on 
raw silk, and, 2ndly, to apply the principles to practice. The 
re-agents which he employs are light, water, alcohol, acids, 
alkalies, and soap; and, by their means, he detaches from the 
silk a species of gum, a colouring matter, and wax, the pro- 
perties of which are all detailed with sufficient minuteness., 
Having described the different processes which serve to im- 
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prove the colour or lustre of silk, he concludes by a series of 
ropositions deduced from his experiments and observations. 
kt appears that raw silk always contains gum, colouring matter, 
wax, and a volatile odoriferous oil, analogous tothe essential 
oil which is procured from many vegetables. These principles 
are inherent in both white and yellow silk, and are partially 
extracted by water, alcohol, acids, and even alkalies, but most 
completely by soap. If the silks, in the operation of scouring, 
be retained too long in the warm liquid, whatever be its na- 
- ture, or if the heat be too great, the texture and the lustre are 
c injured. To the end of the memoir is attached a report by 
MM. Deyeux, Vauquelin, and Chaptal, in which the conclu- 
sions of M. Roarp are discussed, and a favourable judgment 
is passed on them. , 
Researches Historical, Botanical, and Medical, respecting the In- 
digenous Narcissuses. ByM. LotsELEUR DesLonccuamps, M.D, 
— This paper is protessedly a specinen of a work which the 
author has projected, to treat on the plants of France; and, if 
: we judge of his talents by the pages before us, we may pro- 
nounce that he will not fail from deficiency of knowlege or 
of assiduity. The memoir occupies above 40 pages,and seems __ 
indeed to contain all the information which it was possible to 
collect on the subject; so that, were the remainder of the plan to 
be continued on the same scale, the treatise might be swelled 
out to an unwieldy and incommodious size. Several pages are 
devoted ‘to an examination of the medical virtues of these 
plants; and it may be curious to observe what is thought on 
this point in France, but otherwise we consider the inform- 
ation as of no importance. , 
Report on a Memoir, presented by M. Garriga, on Indigo-Vats. 
st MM. Vauguerin, Gay-Lussac, and BeRTHOLLET. — 
e have here a short account of a paper which is intended 
to appear in the next volume of these memoirs, and about which 
it is therefore unnecessary for us to say much at present. The 
author is known to have paid great attention to the subject, and 
the reporters speak favourably of his labours. His essay is di- 
vided into three parts, treating successively of the construction 
of the vats, the manner of working them, and the different 


processes for dyeing. so fax, Bos 
| Matuematics, &c. 


Memoir on the Involutoids of plane Curves, and Gurves of 
double Curvature. By M. A. Lancret. —Involutoids are a 
new species of curves, in some measure resembling those which 
we call involutes, whence the derivation of the word. The 
French use the term developpoides, having the same wey to 
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their developpée that the above has to our involute, which is 
the same thing. — The present memoir occupies about 80 pages; 
and it will therefore not be expected that we can enter on the 
subject at that length which would be necessary for the reader 
to comprehend completely the nature of the author’s investi- 
gations. We must, indeed, confine ourselves merely to the 
definitions, and to one or two of the most obvious properties 
of those curves, the generation of which in plano may be thus 
conceived. 

If, through all the points of any plane curve, and in the 
plane of the curve, we draw right lines which all cut it under 
the same angle; these lines, which meet two and two conse- 
cutively, will be the tangents of another curve, which M. Lan- 
CRET Calls the developpoide or involutoid. —The radius of the 
involutoid is the portion of the tangent comprized between this 
curve and that which was first proposed; and, as this original 
curve meets all the tangents of the involutoid under the same 
angle, the first may be termed the trajectory of the tangents, or 
simply the frajectory: but we apprehend that, if M. Lancrer 
had written his memoir in English, he would have preferred 
to call it the evolutoid, from its resemblance to our evolute: 
though the French developpante is not perhaps so well suited 
to such a termination. 

The trajectories are susceptible of a generation analogous 
to those of evolutes. In these, we may conceive a thread 
wound round the involute, any fixed point of which, by un- 
winding, describes the evolute; the thread itself always making 
the tangent to the former curve. The trajectory we suppose 
to be generated in the same manner, by the unwinding of a 
thread from the involutoid; only that, in this case, the des- 
cribing point is not fixed, but moves along the tangent accord- 
ing to a certain law, which is very simple and easily determined, 
depending on the nature of the curve. 

As there are two different right lines which may cut a curve 
in the same point under equal angles, there are necessarily 
two systems of right lines which may cut a curve under the 
same angle; and, therefore, an involutoid is always composed 
of two branches, except only when the trajectory is a circle, 
in which case the two branches of the involutoid return on 
each other, and it is itself a circle. 

Again, as the angle under which the right lines meet th 
curve sea have an infinite number of different values, there 
are also, for one and the same curve, an infinite number of 
different involutoids; and, when the angle under which the 
right lines cut the curve is a right angle, the involutoid becomes 
simply the involute, and consequently eyolutes and inyolutes 
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form only one particular case of the more general species of 
curves, evolutoids, and involutoids. 

Under this point of view, M. Lancret has here investi- 
gated the properties, equations, &c. of these curves, both 
as generated from plane-curves and as curves of double cur. 
vature; and fh many cases he deduces very neat and interest- 
ing results, which will amply repay an attentive perusal of the 
paper. : 

Memoir on the Propagation of Sound. By J.H. Hasstnrratz 
— The velocity of sound through the medivm of the air 
has been differently stated by different authors; some making 
it only about half that which is given by others: but it is now 
generally assumed at about 1140 or 1150 feet per second. In 
nearly all cases, the experiments that have been instituted have 
been made only with a view to the effect which takes place in 
the propagation of sound through the air, this having been 
generally considered as the principal medium by which it is 
communicated tothe ear: but, of late years, other and more ex- 
tensive experiments have been performed as to the propagation 
of sound through different substances, both solid:and fluid, and 
in different gases; from which several curious results have 
been deduced. It has been for example demonstrated that, in 
an uniform medium, sound is propagated with equal velocities 
at whatever distance from the phonic centre, and whatever 
may be its intensity. It has also been theoretically shewn 
that the velocity of sound, in air, is equal to that which a body 
would acquire in falling through half the height of the at- 
mosphere, supposing it to be uniform, and equal in density to 
that of the air through which it is transmitted. The velocity 
of sound ought, therefore, to be the same under all barome- 
trical pressures, whether on the tops of mountains or ona 
level with the surface of the sea; the height of the supposed 
atmosphere above any place being still the same. ‘The density 
of the air being proportional to the weight compressing it, 
that is, to the height of the barometer, it follows that this 
weight, divided by the density which it produces, (which is 
equal to the height of the uniform atmosphere,) is the same in 
all places. It has also been ascertained, by experiment, that 
the velocity is the same in fair and in wet weather; and, 
therefore, if any difference have place depending on the state 
of the atmosphere, it can relate only to its several degrces 
of temperature. This latter is a point on which experiments 
have also been made, but attended with different results; 
Blanconi maintaining the influence of heat and cold on the 
velocity of sound; while Berham asserts that he has found it 


to be the same in very different temperatures, in the — 
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ef winter and in the height of summer. — In the present me- 
moir, it appears that M. Hassenrratz directed his experiments 
principally to the determination of the difference in the velocity 
of sound as transmitted through the air, and through solid 
bodies; and to ascertain whether grave and acute sounds were 
propagated with equal velocities : on which subjects he deduces 
the following conclusions: 1. The velocity of sound is dif- 
ferent, as transmitted through different mediums. — 2. The 
velocity is much greater when propagated through solid and 
very dense bodies, than when passed through gaseous bodies of 
small density.— 3. Grave and acute sounds have the same 
velocities, other things being the same. 

Observation of the Occultation of the Pleiades by the: Moon at 
Geneva, October 215t, 1805. By M.A. Picrer.— As this mee 
moir can be of no use without the tables containing the results 
of the observations, we shail pass it merely with the mention 
of its title. 

A Treatise of Optics. By M.Matus.—This paper relates 
only to that part of optics which depends on what may be 
called the geometric properties of light, as being founded on 
the known laws, established by experiment, of the equality of 
the angles of incidence and reflection, and the determinate ratio 
which obtains between the sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction: M. Matus divides his memoir into three distinct 
heads, or chapters; in the first of which he treats of the general 
properties of pencils of rays diverging from, or converging 
towards, a certain point: or rather of a system of right lines 
thus circumstanced, totally independent of any principles of 
optics, but. merely with reference to their geometrical pro- 
perties. 

The rays which emanate from a luminous point, in a medium 
of uniform density, may be regarded as a system of right lines 
passing through this point; and, when these rays meet the sur- 
face of any body which either reflects or reffracts them, their 
mutual directions experience different modifications, from which 
arise all the phenomena of optics. M. Matus, therefore, pre- 
viously to his investigation of these phenomena, examines the 
general properties of every pencil of rays, reflected or refracted; 
and generally of all systems of contiguous right lines, which 
are not parallel, or of contiguous curved lines of variable forms: 

The analysis of these systems leads him to several general 
properties of them ; as, first, that, when we consider a system 
of right lines emanating from every point of a curved surface, 
according to any analytical law whatever, this system of lines 
may be regarded as the locus of the intersections of two systems 
of developable surfaces; and, since the series of intersections of 
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these two systems comprehends the intersections of their gene- 
ratrices, we' may infer that the locus.of the points of meeting of 
the proposed lines is comprized under two curved surfaces. 
This and several other general properties, which it is almost im- 
possible to render intelligible in the abstract, and which are 
expressed by equations alike general, are afterward employed 
by the author in his second and third chapters, on Catoptrics 
and Dioptrics; and by means of them he_ investigates and 
demonstrates all the most important properties relating to. this 
interesting branch of physico-mathematics. As we have before 
observed, however, his notation and the particular nature of his 
formulz are such that they cannot be conveniently exhibited in 
our pages. Those who are acquainted with the generality of 
the modern analysis will not doubt that it is equally applicable 
to this.and to other physical sciences, and will ‘be able to read 
the paper with pleasure and advantage: but those who do not 
aleady possess that knowlege, together with the first principles 
ofoptics, must not expect to acquire it from the Traité d’Optique 
of M. Mauus. - 

Theory of Double Refraction. By the Same. — This 1s a sub- 
ject which has much engaged the attention of philosophers from 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, when the first 
observations on this phenomenon were published by Bertholi of 
Copenhagen: but the uncertainty which attached to the subject 
was such that it was proposed for a prize-essay by the National 
Institute of France in 1808, “ Zo give a matkematical theory 
ef the double refraction to which light is subjected in traversing 
divers crystallized substances, and to verify the same by experi- 
ments.” ‘This prize of a gold medal, valued at 3000 francs, 
was decreed to M. Matus for the memoir at present under 
review. He commences his theory by observing that, 


‘ When light passes out of a rare into a dense medium, it is re- 
fracted, approaching towards the perpendicular drawn from the point 
of incidence in the refracting surface; and, reciprocally, it diverges 
from that perpendicular in passing from a dense into a rare medium : 
— but, in both cases, the ratio of the sine of incidence and of. refrac- 
tion is a constant quantity (the mediums remaining the same) which 
constitutes the law of common or ordinary refraction. 

‘ From this law, of which the expression is so simple, result various 
phenomena, and a great number of optical combinations: but crys- 
tallized bodies offer a much wider field to the modifications of light. 
Many crystals, instead of refracting simply a luminous ray, divide 
themselves into two pencils, of which the one follows the law of 
ordinary refraction, while the other is irreducible to the'same prin- 
ciples; the sines of incidence and refraction being variable, depend- 


a, ing not only on the inclination of the incident ray, but also on the 


relative position of the integrant molecules of the refracting body.’ 
The 
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The determination of this law, which had been variously 
stated by different philosophers, forms the subject of the present 
memoir ;_ which the author has divided into four chapters. In 
the first, he relates the several experiments which he judged it 
necessary to make, in order to furnish himself with suflicient 
data: in the second, he treats of the analytical laws of double 
refraction: in the third, he gives an account of several new 
properties which light acquires by the influence of the bodies 
which reflect or ies ea it; and, in the fourth, he treats of the 
double refraction of divers substances, (having in the preceding 
chapters considered only that of Iceland spar,) and of the forces 


which produce the extraordinary refraction. 


It would be in vain, within the narrow. limits of this article, 
to attempt an analysis of this very interesting memoir, since it 
occupies 200 quarto pages, illustrated throughout by reference 
to diagrams, which the nature of our work will not permit us-to 
copy. . 
ha we before remarked, the first observations relative to this 
phenomenon are due to Bertholt of Copenhagen, in his “ Ax- 
perimenta cristalli Islandici,” 1669 ; and, though his explanation 
of it is far from satisfactory, he was the first who brought the 
subject under discussion, and is so far intitled to the honour of 
a discoverer. A few years afterward, viz. in 1690, Huygens 
undertook, in his * Traité de la Lumiére,” to investigate the 
theory of double refraction; and it is now incontestably shewn, 
in the present memoir, that the laws which he deduced from 
his experiments were perfectly correct, though the manner in 
which he endeavoured to account for them was hypothetical 
and erroneous. Huygens, in this work, was the first who made 
the important observation that, when two rhomboids are 
placed one above the other, and parallel, neither the ordinary 
nor the extraordinary ray which has traversed the first is any 
farther liable to division by the refraction of the second. This 
circumstance, he acknowleged, did not agree with his hypo- 
thesis; and he therefore supposed it to depend on some proper- 
ties of light yet unknown: notwithstanding which, however, 
M. Matvs is disposed to class the laws left by Huygens on this 
point among the finest discoveries of that celebrated philoso- 
pher. De /a Hive afterward undertook the,same subject: but 


without advancing it in any respect. Newton also, in his optics 


published in 1719, devotes several pages to this question; where, 
according to M. Matus, one of those few instances occurs in 
which this illustrious author has adopted too. hastily an appar- 
ently simple theory, but which does not agree with experiment, 
as M.Haiiyhasshewn. Such, however, was the deference paid 
to the opinions of that eminent philosophér, that his ideae 
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were adopted in preference to tlfose of Huygens ; who had in fact 
involved his system in theories of spherical and elliptical undu- 
lations, which were totally hypothetical, and which probably 
led Newton to reject both them and the laws which seemed to 
support them, without such a scrupulous examination of the 
latter as he might otherwise have bestowed on them. How- 
ever this may be, it appears from the experiments and investi- 
gations of M. Matus, and from a memoir of La Place, that Huy- 
gens’s laws were perféctly correct ; that they agree with the 
‘true principles of mechanics; and, in short, that they possess 
all the certainty and characters of the mathematical ‘laws of 
nature. 

Memoir on the Measure of the refrangible Powers of Opaque 
Bodies. By the Same. — When a ray of light passes from a 
diaphanous medium into another possessing a less power of re- 
frangibility, it is broken (as it were) at its entrance, and ap- 
proaches nearer towards a parallelism with the surface of the 
medium than in its original direction ; and therefore we ought 
to conclude that, under certain angles of incidence, the re- 
fracted ray will have a direction perfectly parallel to the surface 
of separation of the two mediums, while experiments have 
shewn that beyond this limit the ray is actually reflected. The 
ratio of the sine of incidence to that of refraction depends on 
the attractive forces of the two mediums, as does also the limit 
‘beyond which the ray begins to be reflected; and we may con- 
ceive that, in determining this limit by experiment, we should 
be able to establish an equation between the refracting powers : 
so that, the power of the first medium being known, the power 
of the second might be directly determined. -This principle 
has been employed by some philosophers for ascertaining the 
refractive powers of opaque bodies; and the purport of the 
present memoir is to correct a few inaccuracies which have oc- 
curred in their determinations. .M. Matus observes: 


¢ When a molecule of light passes from one diaphanous medium 
‘into a second of less refrangibility, the square of its velocity is dimi- 
nished by a constant quantity, v*. Ifthe angle of incidence, 6, be 
such that the velocity U of light parallel to the normal be a little 
less than r, the ray is reflected, but only after having penetrated 
the second medium, to an insensible distance. Between the limits 


UV : 
-U cos.@ =v, and Ucos.6= waa? the ray continues to be re- 


flected in penetrating the second body: but, when U cos. 
@< “59 the ray is reflected before it has reached the surface of 
2 


separation of the two mediums. If. the last body, by its nature, 
absorbs the light, the ray cannot be reflected except in the second 


manner. - Thus, in the case of the second body being — 
the 
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the reflection begins when U cos. = v; and, in the case in which 
it is opaque, when U cos. 6 = nr . Inthe first hypothesis,’ the 





value of o*, which measures the difference of the refractive forces, 1s 
U* cos.2 6; in the second, it is z U* cos.29; which establishes the 
two formule that must be employed, according as the body submitted 
to experiment be diaphanous or non-diaphanous.’ | 


With these data, the author then proceeds to his investi- 
gation, and concludes with a table exhibiting the results of his 
experiments as submitted tothe above analysis. _ 
Memoir on Polygons and Palybedrons. By L. Pornsor. — It 
_ must be acknowledged that this subject, which the author pro- 
poses to designate by the term geometry of situation, appears to 
be rather a matter of curiosity than of utility; bearing, .as 
M. Pornsot observes, nearly the same relation to elementary 
geometry which the indeterminate analysis and the theory of 
_numbers bear to pure algebra. In mechanics, however, we. 
have a few problems, of. which he gives one or two examples, 
relative to the funicular maghine, in which its application is 
attended with some advantages : but he does not profess, in this 
memoir, to enter farther into the subject than as it is conected 
with the geometrical construction and properties of his new 
polygons and polyhedrons ; proposing to make their analytical 
investigation, and their practical application, the subject of 
future papers. 
_ ‘The author’s first ideas may be understood from the follow- 
ing sketch. Let there be any number of points, which, for 
the greater simplicity, we may suppose to be placed in the cir- 
cumference of a given circle, and at equal distances. If these 
points be joined one by one consecutively, the right lines thus ‘ 
drawn will give a regular polygon of the common form, which 

the author calls his frst species of polygons. Supposing, now, 

the number of points to be a prime number; if, instead of 

joining each two adjacent points, we join only every second, 

and thus proceed twice round the circumference, we shall have . 

a polygon of a different form, resembling a star, which is called 

a polygon of the second species. i, then, we join every third 

point, going three times round the circumference, we shall have 

a polygon of the third species, and so on. 

If the number of sides be even, then, by joining every other 
point, we should not arrive at a complete polygon of the second 
order, because in the first circuit we should come to the 
point whence we departed ; and it will be the same with all 
polygons not prime, when the distance of the points which we 
connect is in number equal to one of the factors of the denomi- 
nation of the figure: so that, generally, the number of the 
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species or orders of polygons is equal to the number of the 
ptime numbers, under }m or 4 (m—1), m representing the 
number of points. Thus, for five points, we have two orders; 
for seven points, three orders ; for nine points, only two orders : 
but, for eleven points, we have five, and so on.— Also, the 
sum ‘of all the inward angles of any polygon is for the first 
order = 2 (m—z) right angles; for the second order = 2 
(m—4) right angles; for the third order = 2 (m—6) right 
angles, &c. where m is the number of points, or number of 
sides, in the original polygon. 

Having laid down some of these general principles and defj- 
nitions, the author proceeds to shew the analogy which these 
figures bear to the common polygons of the same denomina- 
tidn ; after which he investigates, in a similar manner, the seve- 
ral orders of polyhedrons; in both cases deducing many very 
neat and curious results, which our limits will not allow us to 
exhibit. ‘The analytical investigation of the figures, however, 
we are informed, is much more interesting than their geome- 
trical properties, which from the nature of the subject we 
can readily conceive to be the case ; and we shall be glad of the 
opportunity, as M. Pornsor proposes to continue his researches, 
of giving our readers, in a subsequent number, a sketch of his 
analytical processes. It may be that the discussion is devoid of 
any great utility, but it is certainly curious and interesting ; and 
we can see no reason for making mathematicians the only per- 
sons ‘who are to be denied the privilege of amusing themselves 
at times in their own way, with light and easy reading. 


| from p.2598. 
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"~~ of the National Institute of France, Vols. VII.—X. 


f Article concluded from the last Appendix, p.544.] 


f dws Memoirs of the year 1809 are, as usual, preceded by 
an analysis of the labours of the class, divided into the 
Mathematical and Physical departments, the former drawn up 
by M. Dexampre, the latter by M. Cuvier. 


Puysicat Parr. Vol. X. 


The reporter commences with the discoveries that have taken 
lace in chemistry during the year, and occupies several pages 
with a sketch of the experiments of Sir H. Davy and MM. Gay- 
Lussac and Thenard on the decomposition of the alkalies, and 
other subjects in which the action of the Galvanic pile is em- 
ployed to produce chemical decomposition. ‘The account is 
drawn up with M. Cuvrer’s usual accuracy and clearness, but, 
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in consequence of the additional information that has. been, re. 
ceived since it may be supposed to have been written, it is.dijp 
considerable degree superseded; so that we cannot >be.certain 
how far it gives a correct representation of the opinions.of the 
French at the present period. — The writer next refers to M. 
Gay-Lussac’s important experiments on the proportion in which 
the different gases combine; which is now admitted to bein 
the simple ratio of their bulk, and without any relation to their 
weight. The remaining subjects are not individually of. great 
importance, although proper to be noticed in their places. 

In the department of Mineralogy, is an account of M. Guyton’s 
observations of a new form of the crystallization of the diamond, 
with his remarks on the diminution which lead experiences in 
its. specific gravity by the operation of hardening; and we 
learn that M. Sage has discovered that the chrysolite of volca- 
noes, reduced to powder, may be substituted for emery.— 
In Geology, our attention is occupied by the detail of the in- 
teresting discoveries of M. Cuvier, who has completed the mi- 
neralogical geography of the environs of Paris, and has; exa- 
mined many parts of the shores of the Mediterranean, in pur- 
suit of his favourite object, the fossil remains which are found 
inthem. A rock, similar to that of Gibraltar, is discerned in other 
parts, composed of a red cement, which unites together, in a.con- 
fused manner,numerous fragments of bones and the wreck of cal- 
careous strata. The bones contained in these rocks all-belo 
to herbivorous animals, the greatest part of the kinds of which 
are known, and still exist in the same places: but the* rocks 
are probably of considerable antiquity, because some of them 
include bones of animals at present unknown. We have also 
an account of other kinds of strata and alluvial soils, with the 
remains found in them, many of which belong to species no 
longer seen. 

Among the notices of the progress of Botanical science, we 
find that M. Jussieu, who is said to be § the legislator of bo- 
tanical methods,’ has established a new order of plants under 
the name of AZonimee, which is placed immediately before the 
family of the Urticee. M. Palisot-Beauvois is said to have stu- 
died the organs of fructification in the Graminee more accurately 
than they had been before examined. M. Labdillardiere has de-. 
scribed a new Palm, under the name of Ptychosperma, a mative of 
New Ireland. M. Lamoureux has paid particular attention to ma- 
rine plants,and describes their texture and parts of fructification : 
but it does not appear that he has advanced any new opinion on 
these points. M. Mirbel is said to be still continuing his re. 
searches on vegetable physiology; and he brings forwards some 
experiments in order to prove more decisively than others had 
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ne»before, that the albumen of the seed nourishes the young 
t after germination: as also some new researches on ‘the 
germination of the nelumbo. Lastly, M. Poiteau has been occu- 
pied wath examining to what part of the seed of the gramineze 
the mame. of cotyledon is applicable. —In Zoology, we have 
an account of some memoirs by MM. Cuvier and Geoffroy, on 
,particular classes of animals, which are principally important 
‘as tending to. establish their distinguishing characters with 
sincreased’ precision.— Under the section of Physiology, we 
have.a sketch of a set of experiments by MM. Humboldt and 
Provencal, on the respiration of fish; and also of another 
‘set by the latter on the respiration of the mammifere after the 
:division of the eighth pair of nerves, and on the air-vessel of 
‘fishes, :a:subject which has likewise attracted the attention of 
-M.. Cuvier. —MM. Magendie and Delisle have performed a 
‘number .of experiments on the poison with which the natives 
-of Java and Borneo infect their weapons, extracted from the 
-Upas tree’;,‘and the juice.or extract from this tree is found to 
act asa very subtile poison, although it is generally understood 
-that the stories respecting its vapor or exhalation are entirely 
fabulous.. The report concludes with a few notices on Medi- 
cine and Surgery, and on Agriculture. 
Memoirs. On the Tenacity of ductile Metals, and Obser- 





. ations on the Changes of Density in Lead by the Processes in which 


»st-as hardened, and on tts alteration in Water. By M. GuyTon- 
‘Moxgveau. — The principal objects of attention in this paper 
sare two facts. respecting lead, both of which appear to be 
‘anomalous; 1st, that lead becomes of less specific gravity, 
when it is hardened by hammering or by being drawn into 
wires; 2dly, that distilled water acts more readily on this metal 
‘than common river-water. The increase of density in lead, 
by the process of hardening, seems to have been originally 
noticed by Musschenbroeck, but was simply stated as a fact, 


without any attempt at explanation. The first object of the 
“present author was to verify it, and to examine it under all its 
different relations. Having obtained specimens of very pure 


lead, he subjected them to blows of the hammer, and examined 
the effect which was produced ; he then passed the lead through 
-arolling press, and afterward had it drawn into wire, and also 


strongly compressed by a stamp, while inclosed in a die. 


When the lead was submitted to strong pressure, but so con- 


: fined that its bulk was not increased, the specific gravity. was 
“augmented, as is the case with the other metals. It was in the 
~gourse of these experiments that the author was induced to no- 
«tice the action of distilled water on lead: which action, he 


observed, was not exercised when common spring or river- 
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water was employed; and it was found to depend on small 
portions of some of the neutral salts that exist in this latt 
fluid. The substance formed appears to be,a hydrate oe 
lead. 

Sketch of the present State of vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. 
By M. Mrrser. — This gentleman, who is justly celebrated 
for the acumen which he has exercised on the subject of the 
present paper, traces in a few words the history of the science, 
from Theophrastus, through Grew. and Malpighi, to.our own 
times. He then describes the essential difference between the 
monocotyledonous and the dicotyledonous plants, with re- 
spect to their mode of germination and the structure of the 
future stem; remarks on the vegetable tissue, as consisting of 
a system.of membranous cells; and speaks of the tubes with 
which plants are furnished, and the manner in which the fluids 
are carried through them. He then inquires by what force 
the fluids are attracted by the vessels from the earth and the 
air. He supposes that a vital power is inherent.in the vegetable 
tissue, which operates to produce this attraction :. but respect- 
ing its mode of acting we are left without any certain in« 
formation. ‘This incomprehensible power, as he terms it, re- 
sides in the soft and delicate /iber, or inner bark, of which the 
buds, leaves, young roots, &c. are said to be the expansion. 
‘The essential difference between annual and. perennial plants, 
the causes of the decay and death of vegetables, and the pro- 
gressive changes which operate for their reproduction, as well 
as for the gradual developement of the different organs of the 
embryo, are then traced, according to the opinions which were 
adopted on the continent when this paper was written. Many 
alterations, however, have taken place in this country during the 
last six years, in consequence of the ingenious, hypotheses of 
Mr. A. Knight; which, together with the interesting microsco- 
pical discoveries of Mrs. Ibbetson, have. produced a consider- 
able revolution in our theories of vegetable physiology, espe- 
cially on some ef those points to which M. Mrrsex had more 
particularly directed his researches, So fay, 


MaTHEMATIcs and Astronomy, &c. 


The History in this division is neither very long nor very 
important. It relates principally to the Memoirs in this and 
the preceding volume, which we either have noticed or shall 
have occasion to notice in the present article. Much of it, also, 
is occupied in discussing the great generality and utility of 
Lagrange’s papers on the variation of arbitrary constant quan- 
tities ; and of a memoir by Poisson, published in the * Journal 
de P Ecole Polytechnique,” on the new problem which Lagrange 
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had announced in his last paper, relative to the uniformity of 
xotation in the earth and other planets ; and respecting which 
Behave not'room flow to enter into particulars, From the me- 
moir, which is not given in the volume, the author has drawn the 
following remarkable conclusion, viz. ‘That the perturbations 
of the motion of rotation of solid bodies of any figure, and 
arising from any attractive forces, depend on the same equa- 
tions with the perturbations inthe motion of a point attracted 
towards any fixed centre;” so that the precession of the equinoxes, 
and the nutation of the terrestrial axis, will be expressed by the 
saine formulz which give the variations in the elliptic elements. 
of the planets. | 
MEmorrRs. 


Researches on the extraordinary Refractions which are cbserved 
very near the horizon. By M.Bror.— in this very long and 
interesting memoir, the author commences by an historical 
sketch of the labours of different philosophers relative to this 
singular phenomenon; detailing many of their observations, 
and examining several of their theories, particularly those of 
Professor Vince, Dr. Wollaston, and M. Monge. M. Biot’s 
object is to establish a mathematical theory of the extraordinary 
refractions Observed very near the horizon. He had previously 
turned his attention to this interesting subject, when he was 
sent to Dunkirk with M. Mathieu to ascertain the latitude of 
that northern extremity of the French arc; which situation 
offered a fine opportunity for making experiments on this ter- 
restrial refraction. In company with his colleague, he observed 
the depression of the horizon from different known heights, 
and under various barometrical pressures and degrees of tem- 
perature; and he has here detailed, and represented by plates, 
all the varieties and singularities that were noticed; which 
these gentlemen followed with the greatest care and persever- 
ance, and measured with the utmost accuracy by means of a 
repeating circle. They have also detailed with precision the 
different degrees of temperature, the depression of the apparent 


“Rérizon and of the objects, their distances, their configur- 


ations, and the relation of their real form to that of their re- 
flected images. Finally, they have determined the nature of 
the trajectories, and those of the caustics which limit them, 
from direct experiment ; and they have ultimately reduced, to 
one general and comprehensive mathematical theory, phzno- 
mena which, from their variety and transitory nature, seemed 
to bid defiance to the powers even of the modern analysis. 
Memoir on the Motion, of Light in diaphanous Mediums. By 
M. La Prace.— We have here aremarkable application of the 
prisciple of /east action to the phenomena of ordinary and ex- 
ne 8 traordinary 
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traordinary refraction; from which the author deduces the 
telations that necessarily have place between the direction a 
the velocity of light. On this principle, it follows. that light 
passes from a point witheut to a point within acrystal; in such 
a manner that, if we add the product of the right line which it 
describes without the crystal by its primitive velocity, to the 
product of the right line that at, describes in the interior by its 
corresponding velocity, the sum will be a minimum. . This 
principle gives, therefore, the velocity of light in a diaphanous 
medium, when the law of refraction is known, and, recipro- 
cally, it gives this law when we know the velocity : — but, in 
the case of extraordinary refraction, another condition must be 
fulfilled, viz. that the velocity of the luminous ray in the crystal 
may be independent of the manner in which it enters, depend- 
ing only on its position with regard to the axis of the crystal ; 
that is, with the angle which the ray forms with a line parallel 
to the axis, and which therefore is as some function of that 
angle. 

The author pursues these ideas with his usual acuteness, 
and deduces from them two differential equations which give 
the principle of least action ; concluding his memoir by shew- 
ing the perfect identity of the laws of Huygens with this prin- 
ciple, which leaves no doubt of its being due to attractive and 
repulsive forces that are effective only at insensible distances. 
Thus, as M. Malus has observed on this subject, after a cen- 
tury of research and discussion relative to this phenomenon, 
we must admit as incontestible the remarkable law of Huygens, 
which the authority of Newton had rendered doubtful, and 
must replace one of the finest discoveries of the former cele- 
brated philosopher in the rank which it is intitled to hold in 
the system of scientific truths. 

Second Memoir on the Theory of the Variation of the arbitrary 
constant Quantities in all Problems of Mechanics. By J. UL. La- 
GRANGE.—In our account of the Memoirs of the Institute, 
vol. ix., we entered at some length on the new calcilus with 
which this learned author has enriched the theory of mecha- 
nics ; and we saw in what manner, from a partial problem, he 
was led to a general calculus, and afterward simplified ‘it, 
by drawing his principal formulz from his primitive equations, 
Still, however, he had not yet fully completed his purpose ; 
because the application of these general formule to particular 
problems required a tedious calculation, on account of the 
eliminations which were necessary to obtain separately the ex- 
pression of the variation of each.of the constant quantities 
when they were become variable. This the author roposes to 
make the subject of the present memoir; and a very happy idea, 
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which: had before escaped him, is now introduced, to simplify 
this part of the operation, which (as the author himself affirms) 
«Teaves: nothing more to be desired in the analytical theory of 
the variation of constant quantities, as connected with the 
theory of mechanics.’ | 

Memoir on the Approximations of those Formule which are the 
Functions of very great Numba on their Application to the 
Doctrine of Probabilities. By MoLa Puace. — With a Supple- 
ment. — Ina variety of analytical investigations, and particularly © 
in those relating to the doctrine of Probabilities, we are fre- 
quently led to formule in which, from the nafure of the pro- 
blem under consideration, we have to substitute very large 
numbers ; the computation of which, therefore, in those cases, 
becomes: nearly or entirely impracticable. Suppose, for ex- 
ampie, we had found the probability of an event to be 





a (a=1) ,2—2 
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the change of signs taking place by pairs: it is obvious that, 
if ¢ and m are very great numbers, though the probability may 
be still expressible either absolutely or approximatively in small 
numbers, yet it would be impossible to arrive at it unless we 
could convert the. above formula into one of another sort. 
The first transformation of this kind we owe to Stirling; who 
reduced the mean term of a very high power of a binomial into 
a rapidly, converging series; a transformation which, M. La 
PLACE says, ‘may be considered as one of the finest inventions 
in analysis.’ The means, however, employed by Stirling were 
indirect, and in some measure limited in their application ; 
which made it desirable that we should possess a more general 
and direct method in those cases in which such transformations 
become necessary. ‘This is the problem which the present 
author has now proposed to himself ; and he here displays that 
depth of thought and profound analytical knowlege for which 
he is so justly celebrated. ‘The idea is simple and the trans- 
formation easy : but the length of the investigation prevents us 
from attempting any abstract of it. 

Investigations relating to vurious definitive Integrals. By M. 
LEecenpre. + Auer, in many parts of his works, has bestowed 
considerable attention on the subject of definitive integrals; a 
species of investigation to which he seems to have been pecu- 
liatly attached, but which has scarcely attracted the attention 
of any other mathematician since his time. Little, therefore, 
has been added to- what he has left us on this subject; and 
M, LeGENDRE appears to have been the first who made any ad- 
vances 
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vances relative to it, in his memoir published in 1794 on 
“¢ Elliptic Trangcendentals ;” of which, we believe, a translation 
has been given in Leybourn’s ** Mathematical Repository.” As 
these theorems, however, were not the principal objects which 
the author had then in view, they. were very slightly treated in 
that memoir; but, having singefound that the methods there in» 
dicated might be connected ae of the same kind, from 
the union of which some new theorems and easy approximations. 
would be the result, he has been induced to reconsider the sub- 
ject, and to. bring the whole into one connected memoir, ‘This is 
divided into four parts. The first treats of integrals of the form 


Sf -— dx 
J*(1— x") F 
for all values of x between o and 1. 


In the second, the author proves that the ratio of the de- 
finite integrals 
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is always expressible by a function which contains no other 
transcendentals than circular arcs and logarithms; and he thus 
completely generalizes the theorem of Euler relative to these 
forms of integrals. 

The third part treats of the successive integrals, 








xP" dx log.2 — x PO" dig log.s — 
72 ; TCT TBs &ce. 
J" (ren) 4 VA 
from which are drawn several curious and interesting results, 
‘The fourth treats of the integral f d x ( log. "Taken 


between the same limits, viz. x =o and x=1, at the con- 
clusion of which is given a table for the several values between 
x =1 and x = 4, which very considerably abridges the calcu» 
lation in many integrals, both of this form and those belonging 
to the form given in the first part of this paper. 

Fourth Memoir on the Measurements of Altitudes by nieans of the 
Barometer. By M. Ramonv. — This memoir, which occupies 
nearly roo pages, exhibits the details of a great variety of baro» 
metrical observations. M. Ramonp had deduced from his 
previous computation a certain modification of the coefficients 
of La Place’s barometrical formula, which Prony thoucht were 
defective for small heights, and that in such cases the original 
formula of La Place was more correct; and this doubt, which is 
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still not completely removed, induced the author to undertake 
another extensive series of observations, which are here detailed, 
but of which it is impossible to give the reader any intelligible 
abstract within our limits. 

Examination of the different Methods employed for determining 

the Azimuths of the Sides of Trigmples in geodetic Operations. By 
F. C. BurckHarp. — It is o that this problem requires 
nothing more than the determination of the angular distance of 
an object from the meridian; and to persons who are unac- 
quainted with the great degree of accuracy which is requisite in 
geodetic operations, nothing can appear more easy. Those, how- 
ever, who are or have been engaged in similar undertakings know 
well the defects of all the methods commonly employed on 
such occasions. In operations which have in view the mea- 
surement of an arc of the meridian,.the azimuths of the sides 
of the triangles are not of the highest importance: but, in 
measuring a perpendicular to a meridian, the utmost accuracy 
is required; and, as M.Burcxuarp had projected a great 
undertaking of this kind, it became interesting to him to ascer- 
tain the best method of what the French call orienting a chain 
of triangles, which is immediately reduced to that of finding 
the azimuth of given terrestrial objects. 
_ The method commonly adopted for this determination is to 
place, by the aid of a transit instrument, an object at a sufficier:: 
distance in the plane of the meridian, by means of the superior 
and inferior passages of the circumpolar stars: —but, as this 
requires an excellent clock, and considerable time, it can only 
be advantageously adopted in fixed observatories. We may 
likewise observe the passage of two stars, the one of which is 
very high and the other very low, and of which the difference 
in right ascension is known. ‘This method was introduced by 
a. missionary some years ago: but it was attended with so little 
success that it was abandoned, in consequence of those errors, 
which were attributable only to the inaccuracy of observation, 
being improperly referred to the principles employed. De- 
LAMBRE again introduced it in his operations in 17803 and, 
though other methods have been since proposed, this appears 
to be best adapted to those cases in which the observer is con- 
stantly moving from place to place. Accordingly, after having 
examined all others, M. Burckuarp has preferred this mode, 
and has entered at some length into a consideration of the 
amount of the probable errors to which it is subject, with the 
means of obviating some of them, and of appreciating the 
amount of those which are by their nature unavoidable. The 
memoir is concluded with several useful remarks on the best 
method of taking observations with Borda’s repeating circle. 
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observations on, 51. 


O 


Opaque bodies, on the refrangible 
powers of, 534. 

Ophir, obs. on Mr. Bruce’s theory 
respecting, 348. 

Optics, memoir on, §31. 

Ore, copper, on a new species of, 


4il. 
Original sin, remarks on, 152. 


Orlando, a poem, extracts from, 
302—207. 

Outer darkness, explained, 219, 
220. 


P 


Palowzians, a tribe of Tartars, 
account of, 116. 119. 
Paris, notices respecting, 441— 


443. 

Penn, William, the founder of 
‘Philadelphia, his life, works, 
and character, 307——320. 

Penns 
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Pennsylvania, principles on which 
that new ‘state was founded, 
316. 

Peritonitis, remarks on, 196. 

Phalangium acaroides, observations 
on that little animal, 241. 

Pictet, M , on the occultation of 
the Pleiades, 531 

Plague symptoms of, 211. 

Plants, rare, in the Roval gar- 
dens at Kew, account of, and 
Observations on their classifica- 
tion and nomenclature, 66— 
82. On the structure and or- 
ganization of, 1:7. On the 
arrangements of, 243. New, 


537: 


Pleiades, on the occultation of, 
531. 

Pee Polonica, account of that 
supposed disease, 524. 526. 
Poetry, of the lroubadours, 506, 

&c, 

Poets, modern, satirized, 56. 

Poinsot, M., on polygons and po- 
lyhedronsy 535. 

Polygons, memoir on, §35- 

—_ of Rome, documents re- 
ative to Bonaparte’s conduct 
towards, 477—482. 

Prisons, of England, &c., state- 
ments of grievous defects in, 
428—433. 

Probabilities, See La Place. 

Provengal language, and poetry, 
account of, $05, &c. 

Proverbs, explanations of, 163. 

Prudhomme, a French Revolution- 
ist, account of, 385. 

Piolemy y, Claude, his Almagest 
published in France, 449. Spe- 
cimen of, 451. 

Pyrenees, observations on, 257. 
Manners of the inhabitants, 
258, &c. 


Q 


Quantities, constant, memoir on, 
54% 


INDE X. 


R 


Rabaut St. Etienne, account of, 
381. 

Ramond, M., his 4th memoir on 
the measurement of altitudes, 
543- 

Reformation in Scotland. its rise 
aid progress, 289—296. 366 
—370- 

Refraction, double, theory of, 532. 

Refractions, near the horizon, 
memoir on, 540. 

Rent of farms, on the due pro- 
portion of. 46. 

Repto», Mr., on the effects of Ivy 
on trees, 742. 

Reservoir of water, intended by 
Bonaparte, on the site of the 
Bastille, 4.42. 

Roard, M., on scouring silk, 527. 

Romance, chivalric, account of, 
516 

Romance of the Rose, obs. on, 519. 

Rome, view of its civil policy under 
its kings,2. As arepublic, 4. 
Of its military progress, 10. 
General features of its con- 
stitution, 14. Remarks on, 

457: 

Rome, See Pope. 

Roscoe, Mr., on arrangements of 
Plants, 243. 

Rotation of solid bodies, on the 
uniformity of, 540. 

Roussille de Chamseru on the Plica 
Polonica, 524. 

Russia, government of, its ambi-« 
tious conduct respecting the 
Caucasus and Georgia, 113. 
Remarks on the state of educa- 
tion in, 121. 


S 


Si. Just, his character and death, 
387. 

Salisbury, Mr., observations on his 
botanical nomenclature, 67— 
82. 

Saneli- 
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Sanctification, remarks On, 152. 

Scigy island of, visit to, 175. 

Scotish Manor-house, 60 yearssince, 
280. 

Scotland, farmers of, better edu- 
cated, and more skilful, than 
those of England, 37. Their 
practice detailed, 33—49. 

Shakspeare, obs. on, and compa- 
rison of, with his contempora- 
ries, 227. 

Sheep, uncommon appearance in 
the flesh of, 212. 

Short-sightedness, symptoms of, 
324. 

Sieyés, Abbé, account of, 384. 

Silk, on the scouring of, 527. 

Skeleton, fossil human, account 
of, 416. 

Skull, human, on the various 
forms of, 129. 

Slave-trade, its enormities, 342. 

Soils, on the nature of, 137. 

Sound, on the propagation of, 


oO. 

spak, Satin, analysis of, 246. 

Spence, Mr., his monograph of 
the British species of the genus 
Cholera, 246. 

Spine, treatment of diseases of, 
323. 

Stars, observations on, 425, 

Stomach, on the influence of the 
nerves on, 416. 

Stratton, Mr., introduces the 
Scotch system of husbandry 
on his estate, 48. 

Strepsiptera, a new order of in- 
sects, observations on, 245. 
Stukeley, Dr., anecdote of, 111. 

Style, in writing, obs. on, 252. 

Surds, on clearing equations of, 
420. 


T 


Tartars, See Nogays, See Palow- 
zians, See Ckaratschai. 

Velescope, Cassegrainian, farther 
experiments on, 424. 


Thanksgiving Sermons, excellent 
spetimens of, 354— 350 

Theatre, origin of representations 
at, in France, §21. 

Thenard, M., on the action of 
vegetable bodies on Alcohol, 
$24. ; { 

Thompson, Mr., on a new species 
of Mus, 246. 

Thomson, Dr., on a new species 
of Copper-ore, 411. 

Threshing-mills, advantages of, 


40. 

Thurlow, Lord Chancellors poetic 
address to his memory, 31. 
His translations from Euripi- 
des and Homer, 14. 32. 

Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, 
description of, 126. 

Tipples, of grass, in hay-making, 
how formed, 42. nofe. 

Tom T oper, verses on, 9g. 

Triangles, See Burckhard. 

Tripolzza, earthquake at, 171. 
Account of, 172. 

Troubadours, history of, 504. et 
seq. 

Trouveres, account of, 515. 


U and V 


Vegetable Anatomy, on the state 
of, 539 

Vegetable Bodies, on their action 
on Alcohol, 524. 

Vegetation, affected by and influ- 
ential on the atmosphere, 139. 


‘Vergniaud, M., account of, 381. 


Vinegar, remarks on its medical 
properties, 472. 

Violet-coloured .Gas, observations 
on that new substance, 413. 
Ukraine villages, government of, 

116. : 
Ulcers, new hints on the treat- 
ment of, 209. 
United Provinces, new constitution 
of, 492—497. 
Upas-tree, its juice poisonous, 
though 











f E*. I N D E X. 
though not its exhalationé, Wollaston, Dr., on chemical equie 

#. 538. ‘ “valentss 409. , | 
Fe Vulture, conflict between that Women, heavily ironed, in English 
if a : bird and a hound, 127. prisons, 429 ys 
ta | Woodsia, a new genus of Ferns, : 
ii . ; 247. j 

Ww Worm that never dies, that passage 


- explained, 219. nofe. 

oo Wales, its scenery eulogized, 363. | 
& i: | Visit to a nobleman’s seat in, | 
ie. 364. : ) Z : 

| Wishart, George, one of the early 

martyrs in Scotland, his cha- Zante, account of, and of its in- 
racter and death, 294. . habitants, 169. 
Zea. See Cos. 
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